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‘*Instead of the old ‘dis- 
cipline’ many mothers 
ave finding ways to use 
the child's own inter- 
ests to guide him to the 
thing he should do,”’ say 
Margaret Gray Blanton 
ana Dr. Smiley Blanton 





Margaret Gray Blanton, 

widely known psychologist 

and lecturer on all phases 
of child training 


UBBLING over with mischief—always up to 
B something new! How children chafe against 
restraint! 

Perplexed mothers, mindful of their own child- 
hood, are getting wonderful help from the new, 
sane ways of handling these little human dynamos. 

‘The new knowledge of child behavior is smooth- 
ing the path for many parents in meeting their 
practical, daily problems. Instead of the old 


‘‘discipline’ they are finding ways to use the child’s 


Own interests to guide him to the thing he should 
do.’’ So says Margaret Gray Blanton, who with 
Dr. Smiley Blanton, Professor of Child Study at 
Vassar College, has written ‘‘Child Guidance’’— 
one of the most inspiring books for parents. 
There’s the question of the right sort of break- 
fast, for instance. Mothers pretty generally know 
how important it is for youngsters to form sound 
breakfast habits. They’ve read about the nation- 
wide school tests that prove how the best records 
are made by children who start out with a bot, 
cooked cereal for breakfast. They know that in 
70,000 school rooms this sign hangs on the wall: 


‘‘Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ 


So, because they’re utterly convinced, themselves, 
about the value of a hot, cooked cereal, mothers some- 
times urge it too hard! ‘‘Now, eat your cereal. It’s 
so good for you’’—the morning plea in many homes. 

And red-blooded, normal boys very often reply, 
‘*Aw, I don’t like Cream of Wheat!’’—or oatmeal— 
or whatever cereal it is. These same boys would 
scorn a football, given them for health! 

But when the hot, cooked cereal habit becomes a 
fascinating game—that’s another story! That's why 
this splendid plan—a children’s club—has been 
approved by psychologists. No more coaxing at 
the breakfast table. Given a reason they can see, 
children fairly hustle to do the thing you want. 

This jolly plan is called the H. C. B. Club. 


FREE —+his plan 


that gets results at breakfast 


POOOSS HOO OSS OHHOHH OOOO OS $OH00F HOH HOH OHH00S OOOOOS OOOO OOOOOO 


ETTERS from some of the 
90,000 mothers using this plan 
tell us how marvelously it works. 


“** My boy can hardly wait to paste his 
gold star on. The Club has solved my 
breakfast table problem.” Mrs. P.C.H., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


“ Anthony-Philip is delighted with 
his poster and stars.”” Mrs. A. M. K., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

“ My little girl has organized an 
H.C. B. Club in the neighborhood.” 


Mrs. C. M. W., Everett, Wash. Minneapolis, Minn. 





PLAN that arouses your chil- 

dren’s interest in a hot, cooked 
cereal breakfast and makes them want 
to eat it regularly. A youngsters’ club 
with badges and a secret for members, 
with gold stars and colored wall charts. 
A plan that children work out for 
themselves. All material free—sent 
direct to your children, together with 
a sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Just mail coupon at the right to Dept. 
B-30, Cream of Wheat Company, 


Everything for it is free—sent direct to your chil- 
dren. Gold stars, colored wall charts, badges, and 
the secret meaning just for them to know. 


Children love the whole idea. First they eat 
their Cream of Wheat because it’s part of the game. 
But soon they’re scraping their bowls because 
they’ve got the habit. Mail yourchild’s coupon now. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address Fassett & Johnson, 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


© 1928, C. of W. Co. 


Children are enthusi- 
astic the moment they 
open this fascinating 
H.C. B. Club material. 


First name 


onder working plans that lift a load 
from mothers’ 





For 32 years the choice 
of child spectalists 


Erosielinn in child health have for years recommended 
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eam of Wheat as an ideal hot, cooked cereal. 


It is abundantly rich in the physical and men'al 
energy growing children need. It is all real food. 
With every harsh part of the grain removed, Cre .m 
of Wheat is amazingly quick and simple to dig: :t. 
Its creamy goodness is easily varied by add ‘ag 
raisins, dates or prunes while cooking. 


Safeguard your boys and girls by giving the, 
is Cream of Wheat for breakfast. 
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Model Nine-fifty-four. Victor Automatic 
Electrola with new Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne. The world’s greatest musical instru- 
ment,- beyond contradiction. List price, 
complete with tubes, $1350. 





Model Ten-sixty-nine. Victor Automatic 
Electrola. Volume adjustable from 
whisper to full-orchestra power. A de 
luxe instrument for those who appreciate 
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fine things. List price, $850. 


People said: “Give us a Victrola of Orthophonic 
quality and radio convenience, and we will buy” 


ND here it is: A brand-new type 
L@& Automatic Victrola, at a price 
within the reach of the average home. 
A dream of Victor technical men 
come true. New as tomorrow’s news- 
paper. New in principle. New in de- 
sign. New in scope. In the judgment 
of many, it is the most desirable mu- 
sical instrument in the world! 


Not a clumsy contraption, but a 
simple mechanism that performs 
operations that human hands alone 
might be expected to do. Not only 
does it change its own records, but it 
plays as long as you say —hours or 
days or weeks, if you wish. You 


simply see that it is supplied with 
records, press a button...and the 
Victor mechanism does the rest. 


This master instrument will be 
furnished in three main types, illus- 
trated herewith. One is the Auto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, with all 
the realism for which Orthophonic 
reproduction is noted. Another is 
the Automatic Electrola, which per- 
mits volume-adjustment from the 
faintest murmur to the stentorian 
power of the full symphony orches- 
tra. Another is this Automatic Elec- 
trola, but with the latest Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne in addition. 
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Model Ten-thirty-five. The Automatic Orthophonic 
Victrola. The musical instrument that millions have 
waited for. An investment in happiness for today 
. . and the years to come. List price, only $365! 


i é 4 


ILLIONS 
HAVE 
WAITTED 

for this announcement 


Each of these types is in a cabinet 
of consummate charm ... not only a 
superb musical instrument, but a 
piece of furniture that is a delight to 
live with, day after day. But, words 
cannot give you the picture. You 
must see them... hearthem. Your 
own most extravagant phrases will 
not be an exaggeration. Your Victor 
dealer is ready to show you. Victor 


Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Automatic Orthophonic 
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You can soak the hard work right out of | 
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your washday -:: thes 


When a tubful of clothes stares up at 
you, have you ever wished they would 
wash themselves? Of course, they can't 
quite do that—but almost! 


Do you realize that Chipso soaks 
clothes clean? 


Chipso is modern. The minute you pour 
hot water on the fine, thin flakes, the 
richest, lastingest suds imaginable foam 
up before your eyes. Just /eave the clothes 
in these Chipso suds while you tidy the 


house or wash the breakfast dishes 


(with Chipso, too!) and when you come 
back in 20 minutes or so, the dirt will 
be ready to drop out. (If you prefer to 
soak overnight, the clothes will be safe 
as a baby in a cradle—because Chipso 
harms nothing but dirt.) 


You can remove this loosened dirt 
now, just’ by squeezing the suds through 
the clothes. If any spots remain, rub 
them a little between your hands—and 
you are ready for rinsing and wringing! 
Really, a Chipso tub-washing is as easy 
as that! And if you use a washing ma- 
chine, soak your clothes the same way 
before you start the motor—and see how 
much sooner they are clean. 


Millions of women now end wash- 
day well before 10 o’clock—and with- 
out a stroke of old-fashioned, hard work. 
No drud ging over washboard and boiler! 
Not a moment wasted chipping or melt- 
ing bar soap! They use Chipso! Chipso 
soaks their clothes clean! 

Dishpan drudgery goes, too! And you 
will find a new half hour every day if you 














Chipso - + 
hot water - 
westant suds 


Soaks clothes clean 








Dishes ¥ less time ale . 








new way 


will let Chipso suds help you with your 
dishes. Here, too, Chipso does the hard 
work for you: 


Pour hot water oz Chipso flakes—for 
instant suds! Wash the glass and silver 
first. While you are rinsing and wiping 
them, put the china into the Chipso 
suds to soak off the grease. Again, while 
you finish up the china, soak the cook- 
ing utensils in exactly the same way. 
This method is quick, easy, and keeps 
your hands practically out of the dish- 
water! ! 


You will find that a little Chipso does 
lots of work, too—a large box lasts a 
month of dishwashings, or 4 to 6 family 
washings! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free: Saving Golden Hours. ‘‘How to take 
Out 15 common stains . . . save clothes 
by soaking . . . lighten washday labor.”’ 
Problems like these, together with the 
newest laundry methods, are discussed 
in a free booklet—Saving Golden Hours. 
Send a post card to Winifred S. Carter 
(Dept. CJ-11), Box 1801, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


© 1928, P.& G.Co_ 











The most amazing success in the history of household soap 
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By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 











HAVE no liking 
for peculiar peo- 
ple. As for myself, 
I am in no sense 
= peculiar, but me- 
tculously regular in my habits 
and in my thoughts. My 
Proiession is collecting and i 
tabulating data, an occupa- ' 
tion for which I am eminently 
fitted by temperament. But . 
my Uncle Lucien was, in all my slight contacts with him, 
peculiar. I saw him but seldom, and found him an erratic 
conversationalist. In no feature or movement or thought was 
he similar to my father. He was not studious; indeed, I have 
never heard him refer to a book, whereas books were my 
father’s life. He was a large and loud man, while my father 
Was slight and very quiet indeed—quiet with the stillness of 
reading rooms in great libraries. My father lived his life 
M one place and in one house; Uncle Lucien owned no 
house, and wherever he found himself to be, he desired to be 
mM some other place without delay. My father was placid; 
my uncle was always in a most fatiguing state of excitement. 
It does not seem possible he could be of our blood. 

When my father died I felt myself all but equipped to take 
up and to carry on his life work, which was the writing of an 
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encyclopedia of philosophy. It was to be in twenty-five 
volumes, and complete and authoritative and final. In it 
were to be set forth the philosophies of all ages and of all 
peoples, including their several religions. No inconsequential 
tribe was to be omitted, and every tenet, every belief, was 
to be traced to its source and followed to its ultimate con- 
clusion. The first five volumes were complete in manuscript 
form, and I could look forward to a pleasant, if not opulent, 
life work in producing the remaining twenty. 

I am twenty-six years old, and therefore mature and 
steeled. Still, I believe, I retain the enthusiasm of youth. 
My one regret was that I could not devote the whole of my 
time to my work, but must give the major part of it to 
earning a competence by searching for data which other 
men of lesser attainments would use in the writing of books 
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HE STOOD UPRIGHT, ONE 

t ELBOW LOCKED OVER 

THE BULWARKS, AND 

FACED HIS CREW IN THE 
LIFTING DAWN 


which brought them fame and money. I feel my 
self to be the real author of a number of learned 
books which do not bear my name. 
For this pleasant labor I am paid the sum of one 
dollar and fifty cents per hour—which is a rate I 
may command because of my special attainments, 
my swiftness, and my ability to sift the valuable 
from the worthless. 
It is to be seen that my future was provided for. 
I was content. I might even look forward to some 
measure of fame as the years went by. I was more 
than content—I was satisfied. Though Rollin 
Danby was accustomed to be facetious about it. Rollin was 
a college acquaintance; wealthy, I believe, and not a man 
I would have sought out. Indeed, I would have sought out 
no man, having more important things to do than to spend 
my time in futile pastimes and even more futile conversa- 
tion. But there must have been something about me which 
was attractive to him, for during the four years of my col- 
lege life he continued to annoy me with his importunities. 
I could not dislike him; indeed, I became fond of him in a 
fashion, but he wasted many hours for me. And he has 
done so since. 

I recently finished cataloguing his magnificent library of 
rare books and manuscripts—which, needless to say, he did 
not collect. They came to him with the remainder of his 
father’s fortune. 
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“Kant,” he said to me, ‘‘I’ve got a million dollars’ worth 
of junk in the library. You better come up and take an 
inventory.”’ 

Such was his attitude toward one of the most magnificent 
collections of modern times; such, indeed, was his attitude 
toward life. He could speak of cataloguing a library as 
taking an inventory! I suspect he did it because he fancied 
me to be in need of employment. But it was a work worth 
doing, so I did not inquire into purposes. 

But all this is aside from that peculiar man, my Uncle 
Lucien. Now I come to that evening when he in his ex- 
traordinary, not to say ruthless, way disrupted my life—I 
shall always believe with a certain sardonic humor—and 
caused that revolution in my affairs which has not yet 
reached its conclusion. Undoubtedly he imagined some- 
thing of what would happen to me, for even as he was dying 
he fastened upon me eyes which twinkled, and I am sure that 
he chuckled. All in all, a thoroughly incomprehen- 
sible man! 


WAS sitting in my study putting into logical form certain 

data which I had been unearthing for another man’s book 
when my doorbell rang with needless vehemence. I arose, 
annoyed, and walked down the hall, where upon my step I 
found standing a short and very broad man with a double 
chin and a battered hat and a yellow oilskin coat, though it 
was late June and the night was clear. 

“Be you Mr. Lapthorn?”’ he asked in a voice which from 
his appearance should have been deep and hoarse, but which 
as a matter of fact was high and reedy. 

**} am,’ saia I. 

“Then,” said he, “‘git your coat and hat and shake a 
foot—or maybe he won’t last till you git there.’’ 

““What,”’ I demanded, ‘‘are you talking about?” 

“‘Spoke plain, didn’t I? Words of one syllable. 
could understand ’em.”’ 

““Who will not last until I get there?”’ 

“Why,” said he, “who d’ye suppose but him—Cap’n 
Lapthorn, to be sure.” 

““My Uncle Lucien!” 

‘Not no other mortal person but him,”’ said the short, 
broad man. 

“Ts he ill?” 

“*Tll?”’ He seemed to ponder that briefly. ‘‘Wa-al, some 
might call it so, but you kin take my word for it—he ain’t 
got no stummick ache.”’ 

‘What has he got?” I asked, somewhat bewildered and 
certainly annoyed by this eccentric messenger. 

‘“‘He’s got,” said the man, ‘“‘a bullet through his lungs.” 

“A bullet!” 

“Made o’ lead— 
what you shoot out 
of guns,’’ hesaid with 
a trace of impatience. 
“‘And he wants you 
pronto—on the 
jump.” 

‘“Where is he?’”’ I 
asked. 

“I’m here to take 
you,” he said, “if 
you'll ever git around 
to bein’ took.” 

“But—a bullet! 


Child 


Who—who shot % 

him?” i 
“Var’ous parties i 

had a hand in it,” re | 

he said. ‘‘Now be 5 

you a-comin’ or 

hain’t you?” 


““T suppose,” said 
I, “it is my duty to 
accompany you. Is 
there need of a phy- 
sician?”’ 


ea E DIDN’T 

happen to men- 
tion one,”’ said the 
stranger, ‘‘and what 
he wants he mostly 
mentions— when 
he don’t take it 
without mentionin’, 
that is.” 

So, greatly perplexed, I put on alight coat 
and my hat and descended the steps with my 
guide, who got awkwardly into an automobile 
and motioned me to a seat by his side. He 
drove with what I should characterize as 
recklessness, but with some show of skill. 

“Ts it far?” I asked. 

“Farther’n you’d think,” he said, and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

We crossed the Queensboro Bridge to 
Long Island and then the man became really 
reckless. I have never traveled at such a rate 
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of speed and I suffered grave apprehensions. I am not pre- 
cisely timorous, but, on the other hand, I am not what 
might be termed adventurous. I remonstrated, but drew 
no rejoinder from him whatever. 

We roared through villages and along black and lonely 
roads, around hazardous curves and up and down eminences 
with no slackening of speed. 

I did not keep track of time, but it seemed hours to me. 
Doubtless my apprehensions of sudden death made the time 
seem longer than it was. Actually, I suppose we were on 
the way something like three hours or three hours and a 
half. Then we stopped at the end of what seemed an alley 
in a fairly populous town. 

“Where are we?” I asked with natural curiosity. 

“Greenport,” said the man. 

I glanced at my watch; it was after one in the morning. 
“Ts my uncle here?” I asked. 

“Boy,” he said with what seemed to me undue familiarity, 
“you're jest startin’ on your way.” 

“But ——’” I commenced to voice a protest. 

“Tf,” said he, ‘‘ you lift one foot and put it down, and then 
lift the other and put it down, and keep right on doin’ it 
over and over, why, you cover distance.”’ 

So saying, he strode into the dark alley and I followed. 
Suddenly we came out upon the water and found ourselves 
standing at the commencement of a wharf. Here my con- 
ductor turned to the left. 

“Step aboard,” said he; “‘you’re goin’ for a boat ride by 
the light of the moon.” 

I complied reluctantly, thinking the while how like my 
uncle it was to place himself at the end of so eccentric a 
journey as this had been. By no possible conception could 
he have arranged to be at the end of a trolley ride. 

“Know anythin’ about boats?” asked the man. 

“T am,” said I, “‘in possession of complete data upon the 
construction and operation of triremes, galleys, cogs and 
other sorts of ancient shipping ——” 

““This,’”’ said he, ‘‘hain’t none of them; so set and hang 
onto your hat. When she moves she moves.” 


HICH proved to be the case. There was a sudden 

startling roar as my guide caused one engine to start and 
a second roar as the second motor joined it. I was conscious 
of astonishment that a boat could move so rapidly through 
the water. It seemed to lift itself above the surface and to 
fly. At first I was content to sit still and cling, but presently 
I looked about me. A few lights were visible on shore, but 
for the most part there was only blackness; and presently 
there was nothing but blackness; we seemed to roar our 





IT WAS MY INTENTION TO DERIVE WHAT PROFIT AND AMUSEMENT I MIGHT FROM OBSERVING 
THIS GROUP OF HUMAN BEINGS, SO I STOOD BACK TO SURVEY THEM IN MASS 
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way through aninky void. It was useless to ask for informa- 
tion; no voice could have made itself heard above the roar 
of those motors. I wished to learn how the man found 
his way, but there was no opportunity to ask. I noted, 
also, that we were running without lights and somewhere | 
had read that the carrying of lights by a boat in motion 
was obligatory. However, it was like my Uncle Lucien 
to have no lights if the law required them. 

For something like two hours we continued to progress at 
terrific speed, and then, with startling suddenness, there was 
comparative silence as my conductor reduced the activity of 
his engines—and I saw just before us an oblong black bulk 
which proved to be a ship. Along the side of this we 
scraped our way until a ladder dangled before my eyes. 

“Hyper up, young feller,’’ said the reedy voice. ‘I bet 
you a cookie he lasted. He’s the kind ’ud last if he made up 
his mind to.” 

I succeeded in making the ascent and presently stood upon 
the deck surrounded by black and silent figures; then my 
guide came into view. 

“Cap’n last?”’ he demanded, and nodded at the affirma- 
tive reply. “I knowed it. Foller me, young un.” 


OW, I am not accustomed to be called young one, nor is 

the epithet exact. Iam not young. Nevertheless, I did 

not dispute so trivial a matter and followed my conductor into 

a room which, I suppose, should be called a cabin. My uncle 

lay in a bunk, his eyes very bright, but his cheeks of a grayish 
color which was disconcerting to one unused to illness. 

“‘Clear out,” he said in no weak tone to the man with the 
double chin. And added, “‘Leave the door open.”’ 

I noticed then that his arms lay outside the covers and 
that in each hand he held a weapon. He turned his head to 
regard me for a time and his eyes were twinkling. 

“How tall are you?” he asked, and the question, as might 
have been expected from him, was unusual. 

“Six feet,’’ said I. 

“‘A respectable height for a man,” he said. ‘You and I 
take after your grandfather. Um. Too bad 
I didn’t have the raising of you.” 

“God forbid,” said I. 

“And how old?” he asked. 

“Twenty-six,” said I. 

“Did you ever strike a man?” he asked. 

“Indeed not,” said I. 

“Or kiss a woman?” 

“Never,” said I. 

He smiled. “I have done both,” he said, ‘‘and each is 
good in its way.” 

“They seem,” said I, ‘‘to have brought you 
to this.” 
He lifted his eyebrows. 
“Where,” he asked, ‘‘is your father—who 
was given neither to striking nor to kissing?”’ 
“Dead, as you know,”’ said I. 

“How long?” he 
asked. 

“Two years,” I 
said with some im- 
patience. 


“T AM three years 
older than he— 
and his abstinence 
does not seem to 
have helped him to 
longevity.” 

“You sent for 
me,’ said I. “Why?” 

“‘Because,” he 
answered, ‘‘you are 
six feet high. If you 
had been a runt I 
should not have re- 
membered you. 
And a little because 
I suspected you had 
never struck a man 
nor kissed a woman. 
What do you do?” 

“T read,” said I. 

“An occupation of 
profit only to your 
oculist,” said he. 
‘‘History, I sup- 
pose.” 

“‘ At times.” 

“It is more enter- 
taining,” he said, “to 
be present at the 
making of it. Nota 
few pages will be 
filled with the history 
I have seen.” - 

“You are shot, 
said I. “Is that a 
thing of historic im- 
portance?” 
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He laughed. 
“Oh, no. A 
strictly private 
matter. A mere 
matter of busi- 
ness. And yet 
pirates have 
come to be his- 
torical person- 
ages, tricked out 
inglamour. Who 
knows? I was 
shot by a pseudo- 
pirate. The mod- 
ern euphemism is 
hijacker.” 

“A barbarous 
word,” said I. 

“Books,” said 
he, “have been 
written about the 
smugglers of 
Cornwall and of 
Jersey.” 

“Yes”? said I. 


“DUT that,” 
he said, “‘is 
not why I became | 
a smuggler. No. 
I was coming to 
an age where I 
must think of re- 
tirement and 
quiet. One does 
not like to think 
of being a 
poverty -stricken 
old gentleman. 
But, as it turns 
out, I am not to 
be an old gentle- 
man at all. Nev- 
ertheless, I have 
managed to do 
very well. Would 
you like to have 
?”’ He raised his eyes abruptly to my face, and I 


THEN I TURNED AND, 


money: 
saw that real curiosity was in them. 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘I suppose so.” 

“Would you,” he asked, “‘be overparticular as to the 
source of such money ?”’ 

“T do not follow you,” I said. 

“Are you strait-laced? Are your wheels clogged with 
morals and ethics? Would you, in short, refuse a fortune 
which had been gained by illegal means?” 

“The study of my life,” said I, ‘‘has been philosophy. 
From it I learn that there is no such thing as abstract right 
and wrong. No act is good or evil in itself.” 

“Ah.” 

“There are artificial rights and wrongs—made so by ex- 
pediency and to protect property rights. Beyond that I 
cannot go. My study of morals leads me to believe that all 
acts which have been judged to be immoral were made so by 
someone who wished to protect his land or his cattle or his 
gold or his women.” 

‘Books can teach you that?” asked my uncle. 

“Books,” said I, “‘can teach you everything.” 


EK SMILED. “And so,” said he, “you would not refuse 
a fortune earned by—to use the common term—rum 
running?” 

“I see no reason why I should refuse.” 

_Now his eyes twinkled more brightly. ‘But there are 
difficulties, as it happens,” he said. ‘‘In this complex civili- 
zation of ours one cannot come into possession of a great 
sum of money without accounting for it, you know. How 
will you account for it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“| could leave it to you by last will,” he said and his face 
grew more whimsical, ‘‘but that would involve paying great 
estate taxes—to your manifest detriment. There are per- 
sons who make investigations. And the income-tax gentle- 
men. No; it is not simple to accept and to use a fortune for 
which you cannot account. Indeed, I am not certain it 
could not all be seized. But that is your affair.” 

“How my affair?” 

“It was,” he said, “to make you my heir that I sent for 
you. I have done surprisingly well. I wonder if you will 
have the sport spending my money that I had gathering it?” 

vl am not given to sport,” said I. 

Neither,” said he, “‘have you ever had three-quarters of 

a million dollars!” 

I was nonplused; indeed I may say that I was quite in- 
capable of speech. 

‘It is yours,” he said, and paused—‘“‘if we can get you off 
the ship with it.” He nodded his head, and his expression 
showed his reflections to be enjoyable. “I fancy,” he said, 
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TO MY PROFOUND ASTONISHMENT, DISCOVERED MYSEL 


“you will find men who will fight you for a quarter of a 
million, and women who will kiss you.” 

“‘T want neither,” said I. 

““Which,”’ said he, “‘does not enter into the matter at all. 
My men—they know I have some money here. From the 
sale of the last cargo. They do not know it is all here. I think 
I have strength to see you over the side. Did you ever 
hold a gun in your hand?” 

“Never.” 

“It is a pleasant sensation,” he said. ‘‘ You will find one 
in the drawer there. I shall require this pair. . Just as 
a woman’s arms were made to go about the neck of a man, 
so were man’s fingers made to clasp the butt of a gun. I 
could tell you stories ——”’ He paused and sighed as if some 
reflection had come to sadden him. But presently his eyes 
twinkled again. “I wish I might see you after a year has 
passed,”” he said. ‘“‘Twenty-six! It has been thirty years 
since I was twenty-six, Kant; and I would not sell any one of 
them for the total sum you are to carry away with you. 
Have you the gun?” 

“Yes,” said I, fingering the weapon gingerly. 

‘Open the safe,”’ he said. ‘‘I will call the turns of the dial 
to you.” 

At the second trial the door swung back, disclosing among 
other things a leather hand bag. 

“‘That’s it,” said my uncle. ‘‘Seven hundred one-thousand- 
dollar bills—and the rest scattering. Call my mate.” I went 
to the door and called as directed. Instantly the stout man 
with the double chin came running. ‘Fetch four men to 
carry me,” ordered my uncle. 

“But ” said I. 

‘I’ve a fancy to stand erect again,” he said. “I'll get you 
into the boat—and then you must rely upon your own 
resources. One man will go with you to run the motors. I 
would recommend that you hold your gun against the small 
of his back. The effect of it has been found excellent.” 





HEN four unsavory men crowded into the cabin, lifting 

my uncle and his two guns, and carried him to a posi- 
tion beside the dangling ladder. He stood upright, one 
elbow locked over the bulwarks, and faced his crew in the 
lifting dawn. 

“Simmy,” said he, ‘into the boat to run the engines.” 

The man descended obediently. 

““Now, nephew,” said my uncle, “I must say good-by to 
you.” His face was whiter now than it had been, and his 
knees seemed to waver; but the weapons in his hands did 
not waver. They were level, grim and steady. “‘We cannot 
shake hands,” he said, “‘and what if we could? It is a ges- 
ture. Down with you—and the best of luck.”’ And here he 
chuckled. ‘‘Wish I could see it! Oh, I wish I could see it! 


Twenty-six and 
your life before 
you. And your 
first man to strike 
and your first 
woman to kiss! 
Hit fair, kiss fair; 
there’s no joy in 
dirty blow or 
dirty kiss.” 


REAT desire 

I felt to say 
something to my 
uncle, not by way 
of thanks—for I 
knew he desired 
no thanks—but 
by way of some- 
thing else which 
I felt—felt as a 
strange and un- 
accustomed emo- 
tion not capable 
of being put into 
words. Nor could 
I offer to stay 
with him until 
that end which 
approached, for 
to do so would 
have been to let 
him end in de- 
feat. Isensed him 
to be a man to 
whom defeat was 
intolerable. So, 
looking for a mo- 
ment into his 
twinkling, quizzi- 
cal eyes, I con- 
tented myself 
with a word. 

“‘Good-by, un- 
cle,” I said. 

Then I clam- 
bered down into 
the boat, whose engines already were in motion. Looking 
up, I saw my uncle, but he was not looking at me. His eyes 
were upon the eyes of his crew, who stood in a semicircle a 
dozen feet from him. And so he stood until distance dimin 
ished ship and figures beyond recognition; so he stood, 
dying as he stood, winning the last thing he desired of the 
world. I do not know, but with thinking much upon the 
man I believe his end came there and thus, with his deck 
under his feet, and his head erect in the dawn. 


II 


HAVE seen a number of dawns, when following some 

thread of research I have frequently remained at my 
books until daylight; but I never recall a sunrise which af- 
fected me as this one did. I stood upon a wharf or dock, the 
motorboat below me and its engineer crouching over the 
wheel—an exceedingly unprepossessing individual and pat- 
ently not one whose conversation would be of an elevating 
nature. We were alone, and suddenly I became acutely 
aware of the bag which I held in my left hand and of the 
lethal weapon which I gripped in my right. I may say that 
the situation impressed me as unusual. One does not 
habitually stand upon lonely wharfs in. the early morning 
with three-quarters of a million dollars in one hand and a 
revolver in the other. I am not given to overstatement, but 
of a sudden the whole affair impressed me as partaking some- 
what of the nature of adventure. Doubtless many will be 
surprised to learn that the possession of the weapon gave me 
a certain sensation of comfort—me who had never before 
touched finger to such an engine of destruction. 

I considered briefly. It is not my custom to act before 
deliberation. And now, reviewing the various circumstances, 
it appeared to me that it might be salutary to rid myself of 
the society of the individual in the boat. I therefore directed 
my weapon in his direction and shook it about menacingly. 
I scowled. 

“Go away,’ Isaid. ‘“Goaway promptly!” I stressed the 
last word in such a manner that he would perceive he had no 
weak and vacillating person with whom to deal. I was 
gratified at the immediate effect, for he made certain mo- 
tions relative to the engine and the little boat moved away 
from me at no inconsiderable speed. When it was a matter 
of a hundred yards away the engineer turned, made an un- 
sightly grimace and placed his thumb to his nose. 

Then I turned and, to my profound astonishment, discov- 
ered myself not to be alone. A young woman in a blue rain- 
coat, with a tiny felt hat also of blue but much lighter in 
color, stood some twenty feet away regarding me with 
gravity. I flushed. She continued to regard me gravely. 


F NOT TO BE ALONE 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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Byu| 1 IS not easy to 
Mai describe Cap- 
farm) tain Thistle, ex- 
fige| cept to say he 
was the best- 
looking man in Burma. 
Even people who did not 
like him would not have 
disputed that. 

Very tall he was, with 
that agreeable hard look 
born of being good at all 
kinds of games and sports. 
He was burned brown with 
the sun, except for a white 
line on his forehead, left by 
the rim of his helmet. His 
hair and mustache were of 
a darker shade of the same 
brown, so that Captain 
Thistle presented, even to 
people who did not like him, 
a very charming combina- 
tion of coffee colors warmly 
blended together, in which 
the piercing gentian blue 
of his eyes came as a sur- 
prise. A short chiseled nose 
he had, rather high in the 
arch, giving him a well- 
born look. And when he 
smiled his teeth were so 
white that for an instant 
men wondered what had 
happened. 

Nor did the matter end 
there, for besides that face 
and bearing, that figure, 
that leg for a boot, those 
faultless clothes, Captain 
Thistle had a unique charm. 





HEN he conversed 

with any person that 
person went away con- 
vinced everything he said 
had been of the utmost im- 
portance and was the one 
thing Captain Thistle had 
longed to hear. If anyone 
asked him to be kind toa 
woman he held her hand. 
And if he was asked to 
give her a good time he 
kissed her—very gently and 
reverently and gracefully. 
But beyond that he never 
went. He was an English 
gentleman of the New 
School. 

No party was complete 
without him. He went 
everywhere, clad usually in 
a suit of a soft golden 
brown, thus carrying out 
tastefully the color scheme 
of his complexion, hair and mustache. In his buttonhole, 
when obtainable he wore a gentian-blue flower, which 
harmonized with his eyes. 

People said he was a dangerous man. He certainly had 
an appalling effect on women. They caught him like the 
measles. Nor was age any protection against that charm of 
his. For when Nora Freece came out to Tharaton with her 
grandmother, Lady Freece, it was not only Nora who grew 
lean and pale for love of Captain Thistle. Her grandmother 
took off stones, read Browning again and suffered tortures of 
regret that she had been born at least half a century too 
soon—which is the bitterest regret of all. 

The saddest part of it was, Captain Thistle did not try. 
He did not want his female world at his feet; all he wanted 
was to be kind to everybody and to give them a good time. 
Rumor had it that he had kissed every woman in Burma 
under forty-five and some older. (He had the kindest heart.) 


Te Story of Gaptain 
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“FOR PICTURE LIFE WITH YOU—INDEED, I HAVE PICTURED IT: EVERY DAY A BATTLE, EVERY 


Thistle 


HOUR A RISK, EVERY WOMAN MY ENEMY’’ 


By DorotTuy BLack 


Illustrated by Pruett (arter 


The trouble was, they took him seriously. We can never 
know how many women dreamed of taking that faultless 
white smile home with them and keeping it about the 
house forever. We can know only that they all failed. He 
loved them all; but they could not see his love was broth- 
erly. They all loved him, and he could not see that their 
love was not sisterly. 

So we come to Captain Thistle in his own quarters, with 
a polo shirt open at the neck, triumphantly but not dis- 
gustingly hot, reading a military order just up from head- 
quarters, appointing him aide-de-camp extraordinary to the 
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queen mother of Shlesings- 
ford, who was visiting 
Burma with her daughter, 
the Princess Gardia, for the 
space of the cold weather. 
Some said on matters pri- 
vate. Others said political, 

Captain Thistle said 
“Damn,” being very weary 
of visiting royalties and 
their bits of red carpet, their 
bands, their plumes, and 
everything that was theirs, 
Nor had he any desire to 
be an A. D. C. to anyone, 
having tried his hand at 
that thankless task in the 
past and found it wanting. 

He got down a book 
bound with red and marked 
with various pieces of 
paper at various pages, 
whereon were written vari- 
ous things he had wished 
to know at various times 
in the past. He turned the 
pages until he found what 
he wanted—an account of 
that somewhat insecure 
little throne in a lost corner 
of Europe and everything 
about the queen mother. 

Then he went along to 
the mess for the illustrated 
papers, and found therein 
everything else he wanted 
to know—about the Prin- 
cess Gardia. 


HE was nineteen and 
beautiful. Wide eyesshe 
had, and a tiptilted nose 
and yellow hair that grew 
low upon a smooth brow. 
Noordinary type—Captain 
Thistle noticed that at once, 
and he started to whistle. 
Then he read on and dis- 
covered that she was sup- 
posed to be affianced to her 
cousin, Rudolphe. A Latin 
young man, with one of 
those boiled-looking faces 
which may or may not 
shelter ideas. The mar- 
riage would unite a branch 
of the family that had 
money with a branch of the 
family that had none, and 
it could not fail to be a good 
thing for the poor, insecure 
little throne, tottering there 
in some out-of-the-way 
corner of Europe. 

Captain Thistle ceased 
whistling and regarded the 
princess and her cousin (inset in circle). How lovely she 
was—and how unusual! ‘‘We must give her a good time,’ 
he thought, and he felt rather resigned to being A. D. C.— 
even after he had found a picture of the queen mother on 
another page, looking like a cook. F 

Tharaton was delighted at the prospect of the pritcess 
visit, and it soon got about, as it does get about, that the 
princess was restless and dissatisfied with her lot and with 
her cousin, and that she was being taken a sea voyage to 
help to settle her down and resign her to her fate. 

When it became known that Captain Thistle had been ap- 
pointed A. D. C. extraordinary to this worthy enterpris¢ 
Tharaton simply burst out laughing as one man—some be- 
hind their hands, others openly. And Lady Freece, who had 
known the queen mother at home, said it was clear she di 
not know what she was doing and must be warned at once 
against a folly so colossal that it took one’s breath away. 
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[he queen mother was reported to be a woman of parts. 
She had been blown about the Continent by gusts of feeling 
all through those troublesome years of upset without losing 
her dignity or gaining any sense of humor. It was when one 
of these gusts of feeling had blown her to England that Lady 
Freece had had to do with her. 

“She is a kind creature,” said Lady Freece, “‘but pig- 
headed. Once she sets her mind on a thing, nothing will turn 
her from it. This marriage with Rudolphe is, of course, her 
work. But if she persists in this latest piece of folly and 
has Captain Thistle in the house with them there’ll be 
trouble, or I’ll eat my hat.” 

And everyone else in Tharaton, knowing Captain Thistie, 
vowed the same. 


‘ee royal party was awaited in a hush of expectancy. 
Captain Thistle laid pieces of red carpet in likely places; 
the few soldiers he had in hand he spun out as far as possible, 
to make them look a lot. Then he donned his uniform and, 
beneath the windows of at least forty women who loved him, 
passed down to the quayside to meet the queen mother and 
the princess. 

How can we sing her beauty? A poet might have done it, 
but there are few poets in Burma, and they are more given 
to limericks not suitable for general currency. Tall was the 
Princess Gardia; and no newspaper picture did credit to 
her corn-colored hair or her wide gray eyes. Her flawless 
skin, her tiptilted nose were such as never go out of fashion, 
being for always in the hearts of men. Even the people who 
did not like Captain Thistle could not quite suppress the 
thought that sprang instantly to mind the first time he en- 
tered the club in company with the princess. 

“What a pair they would make!” 

The queen mother was exactly like her pictures. She was 
stout and did not try not to be. She looked like a cook—a 
gay, intelligent cook, dressed in assorted shades of purple. 

She was never flustered, put out or hot, even in the tropics. 
She said to herself at intervals, with vast and dignified con- 
tent, ‘‘So!’’ She spoke with a strong foreign accent and had 
a little wise eye that reminded one of an elephant looking on 
at the pigmy world of men from a great height. 

Lady Freece got hold of her at once, on the strength of 
their old acquaintance. “I think you ought to be told at 
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once, Your Highness, that you are making a great mistake 
in having Captain Thistle about so much.”’ 

The queen mother smoothed out her purple garments of 
assorted shades with a plump hand and said ‘‘So?” 

“Yes. He isa very dangerous man indeed. Far too good- 
looking.”’ 

The queen mother said phlegmatically, “‘I like a man to 
be goot-looking.”’ 

“It’s rather more than that. 
love with him.” 

“‘Gardia, too, must learn vot is the vorld. For that I take 
her to travel. It vill do her no harm.”’ 

“I’m afraid you will find yourself involved in all sorts of 
strange situations, Your Highness.” 

The queen mother said contentedly, “‘Ve shall see vot ve 
shall see.” 

Captain Thistle was seen here, there and everywhere with 
the princess. He danced with her at the club dances and 
drove her home; he rode with her; he took her on the Lakes. 

Meanwhile, in many a bungalow hearts broke silently, 
and hope died. Yes, seamstresses worked like beavers in 
those days, taking in garments for all the poor ladies who 
loved Captain Thistle in vain. 

Lady Freece could make nothing of Nora. The poor girl 
simply wilted under her eyes. For now Captain Thistle was 
so taken up with the princess he had not time to be kind to 
Nora or to give her a good time any more. 

“If I had been fifty years younger I would have kept 
him,” thought Lady Freece. “Girls aren’t what they were in 
my young day.” 

She derived wan comfort from that thought, as she drove 
in palm groves and pineapple jungles with the ex-queen, and 
they talked over their days in London. 

What annoyed Lady Freece was that the queen mother 
appeared quite blind to what was going on. ‘“‘ What,” she 
demanded, ‘‘are you going to do when Gardia elopes with 
the captain?”’ 

The queen mother smoothed her garments of assorted 
shades of purple and said, ‘“‘Gardia nevaire elopes.”’ 

‘‘She has never met Captain Thistle before.”’ 

“No. It is for that I take her to travel. She moost under- 
stand the vorld, you see. Also the Captain Thistles, you 


”? 


see. 


Gardia is bound to fall in 





- 





“You don’t understand the risks you are running, Your 
Highness.”’ 

“Gardia is a young girl of moch sense. Vell brought up. 
By me.” 

““Sense and good upbringing are useless against Captain 
Thistle’s charm. People noted for their balance and poise 
have been swept off their feet by him. And this girl is with 
him every day and all day. What can you expect?” 

“It vill do Gardia moch good.” 

“She is already head over heels in love with him.” 

The queen mother said, ‘‘ Ve shall see vot ve shall see.” 

“Then it will be too late, and you will be faced with a lot 
of trouble.” 

The queen mother said, ‘I nevaire haf trouble.”’ It was 
quite fascinating, the way she gargled her 7’s. ‘‘Gardia,” 
she said, “‘vill marry her cousin Rudolphe.’”’ Saying that 
name gave her full play. “She vill return with me, and she 
vill marry him. “You vill see. Rudolphe adores her. At the 
moment she is young. She is flighty. I teach her the vorld. 
Then she vill settle down.” 

Lady Freece said, “‘No woman was ever settled down by 
Captain Thistle.” 

The queen mother said “So?” very affably and changed 
the subject to homemade jams. 


OULD the queen mother have slumbered quite so cozily 

in her chaise longue beneath the punkah through the 
golden afternoons had she known what her daughter was up 
to? Whocan say? Two horses were tethered, on the hilltop, 
to a clump of bamboos. Captain Thistle stood beside the 
princess, his beautiful face quite faded with feeling. 

Captain Thistle was in love—in love at last; nor was there 
anything planned about it. He had not wanted to fall in love. 
He had not wanted to be A. D. C. to anybody. He would 
much have preferred to go his way quietly, being kind to 
women and giving them a good time. But Fate had caught 
him out. 

He could not eat. He could not sleep. All his polo breeches 
were too big round the waist. Was ever a man in a more 
hopeless position? An infantry captain, on his negligible 
pay, in love with a royal princess! 


(Continued on Page 95) 








CAPTAIN THISTLE WAS LIGHT-HEADED WITH HAPPINESS. FOR NOW HE KNEW HIS DAY WAS AT HAND—THE BIRTHDAY OF HIS HEART 
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WHEN CRUTCHES WERE SCARCE 


ZIARCH 21, 1918, was a Thursday. 
p] At five o’clock that morning an army of 
| 750,000 men struck its supreme blow. 

A battle line held by the British Fifth 
Ni} Army, totaling only about 170,000, broke; 
g| and a world held its breath. 

; Fresh young warriors, just released from 
mee*2} the Russian frontiers, swept down along 
the Oise River valley on two roads. One of them led to 

Amiens, the British base of supplies. The other ran straight 
toward horrified Paris. 

In Stationary Hospital No. 2, a British hospital at Amiens, 
an American nurse was helping the surgeons operate on the 
last man brought in from the field that day. The thundering 
accompaniment of heavy guns never ceased. The hum of 
enemy motors in the night sky was nothing more to notice. 
The soldier on the operating table was the only fixed point 
of attention. 

A crash. 

The earth careened. Splinters of glass and iron rained in 
sudden absolute darkness. The raw March night stood 
where one wall of the operating room had crumbled in its 
effort to protect those who were bolstering the last struggle 
of men to live. Over the last man’s last chance hovered the 
woman, soothing him with unheard words. A claw of war 
had caught him that day and scattered his blood on a battle- 
field. Now a black wing of war had followed him to hurl 
down a bursting bomb as he lay on the operating table. As 
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‘Women of the A. EE 


By GLaDys Moon Jones 


(ith Major Jutta C. Stimson, Superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps) 


long as he lived on that table and needed her the nurse 
would stand over him. 

A light was brought and the operation finished. The 
nurse walked toward the door of the bomb-torn room. 
There she crumpled with other splintered things. A 
shrapnel wound in her leg had started a hemorrhage, 
and she was the next surgical case to lie on the table. 

Such was the spirit of every nurse who went to the 
Front. Every nurse of the 153 base hospitals in France 
coveted the opportunity to work on surgical and shock 
teams near the firing lines. It was that experience they 
all expected and even hoped to have. No nurse was 
sent overseas who did not express her desire to go. 

Sometimes mere figures are dramatic. The Army 
Nurse Corps, established by law in February, 1901, 
had, at the time of the Mexican uprising of 1916, 160 

members. In April, 1917, there were 400. In November, 
1918, there were 21,480 nurses in the army, of whom 10,066 
were with the A. E. F. 

These are just statistics now, but the largest number 
stands for 21,480 hearts under 21,480 army uniforms— 
women’s hearts that ached with courage and 
fear, with sympathy and ambition, with 


far spaces of the West to the crowded hotels of New York 
came the American trained nurse, ready to sail across 
thousands of miles of dangerous ocean with the American 
doughboy. Women who had never seen snow came from 
sleepy Southern towns to Northern points of mobilization 
on their way to the unearthly cold of wartime France. 
Twenty-six of them served in Siberia with the American 
troops sent to Archangel. 

The United States entered the War when the spring of 
1917 was beginning its promise of new life. April! Some 
force was pushing roots down and stems up—weeds and 
grain to battle for a place in the soil. War! Was some force 
as irresistibly crawling over the earth into homes and offices 
and hospitals to push men and doctors and nurses from 
established ties and professions into a huge and horrible 
business of life and death? 

In a hospital of an American city quiet prevailed. The 
permanent odor of disinfectants. The purposeful move- 
ments of nurses in their invariable stiff white. Everything 
sterilized and labeled and charted. Renowned specialists 
and the best of modern equipment. The miracles of birth 





fatigue and tragedy, with laughter and suffer- r 
ing, with love and jealousy, with all heights 





and depths of emotion congruous with partici- 
pation in the World War. 


| Dienst heart recorded its story. Some of 
them will never be written. One hundred 
and five were buried in the white and green | 
silence of military cemeteries abroad. From 
the diaries and letters of others and from rare 
reminiscent conversations around the open 
fires of ten winters since those they spent in 
France, there can now be woven for the first 
time a history that is something more than a 
record of military maneuvers. Itis the story 
of the unknown nurse—not any one in particu- 
lar but a composite of 10,066 American nurses 
who were transported with 2,059,629 men to 
a battleground nearly 4000 miles away. 
Never before in the history of wars had 
there been such a call for women. From the 
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INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL TRAIN, 


SHOWING AMERICAN NURSE ON DUTY 


A GAS-MASK DRILL BEHIND THE LINES 


and death. Rubber-heeled nurses moving night and day 
in an unchanging system. Could anything sift into it or 
shock it? 

“Could I see you for a few moments?” the famous old 
doctor asked the superintendent of the hospital as they 
met at a door. 

“Yes, surely.” 

“Could I see you somewhere—alone?”’ 

“Why, yes,”” answered the young woman. “And 
now,”’ she thought with more ennui than agitation, * w hat 
has gone wrong?”’ Perhaps someone had been given the 
wrong medicine. Perhaps it was only that obstreperous 
old millionaire who had removed his dressings again. 

“Will you do something for me?” asked the doctor, 
when they were alone in a small room adjoining the diet 
kitchen. His tone spoke of something more momentous 
than all the usual difficult things that they had had to 
face together for several years. 

“Yes, doctor, what is it?” The courage he knew 9 
well and had learned to depend upon lighted her eyes 
now. Disappointment and pleading stood in his. 

“T want you to go to France as chief nurse of our unit. 
I cannot go, you know.” 
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So this nurse, a few months later, 
was chief of one of the best-equipped 








base hospitals in France. So many a 
urse, throughout the United States, 
who had proved herself in places of 
responsibility, was surprised with a 
call for military service. 

Mary E. Sheehan, while chief nurse 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, District of Columbia, and 
later at the Nurses’ Mobilization Sta- 
tion in New York, had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the caliber of the 
army nurse under orders to move. 
She describes the stress of one No- 
vember day in 1917 at Walter Reed 
Hospital. After four in the afternoon 
Dora E. Thompson, then superinten- 
dent of the Army Nurse Corps, tele- 
phoned to Miss Sheehan the names 









































‘“ROSE OF NO MAN’S LAND’”’ 


of twenty nurses who were ordered to leave that night for 
Macon, Georgia. 

“T never can forget the experience of collecting them,”’ 
says Miss Sheehan. ‘‘We had two paged at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. However, nine o’clock found them ready, bag and 
baggage. It was a pleasure to see how these nurses met the 
emergency, though one nurse arrived with golf clubs and 
two trunks filled with party gowns and wraps and only two 
duty uniforms. She announced that she was going straight 
across and that she had no intention of stopping in an army 
hospital in the States.” 

In December, 1917, Miss Sheehan opened the Old Colony 
Club, on Madison Avenue, New York, as a Nurses’ Mobiliza- 
tion Station. The equipping of the nurses at this place was 
one of the great initial things accomplished. Boxes filled 


A CALIFORNIA UNIT LANDING AT BREST—A JAUNT OF 6000 MILES OR SO 


with suits, coats, hats, blankets, sleeping bags, sweaters 
and smaller articles were grouped so that each nurse 
could pass in line to receive her portion. It took only 
thirty-five minutes to supply one hundred women. 
During the first days a flower stand was kept at the 
end of the line, and each nurse was presented with a sweet 
thought. There 
came a time, how- 


orders to proceed to U. S. Army General Hospital No. 1, Gun 
Hill Road and Bainbridge Avenue. The various army repre- 
sentatives whom we consulted—and we missed no one in uni- 
form—did not know ‘where the place was. Finally we were 
directed by an R. T. O. or M. P., I forget which. We little 
realized then how much an R. T. O. and M. P., especially the 
military policeman, would mean in our army life. 





ever, when the rush f 
was too great for 





these little extra 
things. 


EW YORK was 

an exciting 

place in the days of 
shipping an army 
of formidable pro- 
portions across the 
Atlantic. Some of 
the nurses from the 
Middle West were 
surprised to find 
themselves lost in the 
great preoccupied 
city. One chief nurse 
wrote of the arrival of 
her unit in New York: 
Naturally we sup- 
posed New York had 
been notified of our ar- 
rival and were disap- 
pointed when the 
mayor and a band were 




















not at the station to 
welcome us. We had 


HELPING LOAD WOUNDED MEN ON FLAT CARS AT A FIELD HOSPITAL 

















NURSES ATTACKING THE 





Although the mayor of New York failed 
to meet this unit the Stock Exchange sus- 
pended business three minutes one morn- 
ing to give the nurse-visitors three rousing 
cheers. This unit also participated in the 
great parade of October 4, 1917. They 
marched from Seventy-ninth Street to 
Washington Square to Sousa’s music. It 
was considered by many the finest parade 
ever seen in New York. 

“And just when we felt we could not pos- 
sibly take another step,’’ one of the nurses 
said, “‘the band would start to play Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes.” 

The prayer from overseas was for more 
men and more men more quickly. More 
nurses were called also, but while troops 
and supplies waited in New York for ships 
the noncombatants had to stand by for 
troops and supplies. Many hotels were 
taken over for the nurses while they 
awaited sailing orders. Drills and inocula- 
tions and matters of equipment helped fill 
the hours. Many women spent six and 
seven weeks in crowded hotels, where the 











LAUNDRY PROBLEM IN WARTIME FRANCE 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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THROUGH AND ABOUT HER QUIVERED THE GRAY AND GREEN OF FEAR. SHE WAS IN 
ITS COILS LIKE A SERPENT AND ITS DENSITY LIKE A FOG 


HE mockingbird sang in the purplish- 

pink Judas tree. He sang like the wren 

and the catbird and the oriole. He sang 

like himself. He sang like the meadow 
lark, he sang like the thrush, he sang like him- 
self. He sang like the blackbird, the bluebird 
and the cardinal. He sang like himself. Oh, 
what singing! They say that the birds in their 
evolution will not enter the human family, but 
that of the devas, the angels. Listening to him, 
it seems quite possible. Eventually a versa- 
tile seraph. 

Down river, a hundred miles from this Judas 
tree and this mocker, a young negro man, 
William by name, threw with freedom and play of muscle the 
looped rope that settled over the gray piles and linked the 
small steamboat to the wharf. William likewise had his song. 


Up the river and down the river, 
O Lawd, let me throw straight! 
When the golden shore rise up, 
O Lawd! 
When the boat gits there, 
When the golden shore rise up, 
O Lawd, let me throw straight! 


He was all rich umber with shadings of copper, for one of 
his grandmothers had been Indian. Guinea Coast, say a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and say seventy-five years ago 
the Cherokees that had plenty of sense among the Indians. 


When the golden shore rise up, 
O Lawd, lei me throw straight. 





O yaller gal, back yonder 
Tall as er pizte —— 


The mockingbird flew from the Judas tree to the wild 
plum thicket that was a mist of pearl and extravagantly 
sweet. The wild plum grew by the broken-down cabin where 
lived Maum Ann, who had seen it bloom eighty times and 
was crack-brained and knew about herbs and voodoo. Maum 
Ann, smoking a corncob pipe, sat alone in her door. “Hi, 
dat mocker! He sing lak he co’tin’ de world.”’ 

A young woman, dark brown in color, with a broad, 
comely, passionate face, approached the cabin by a little 
path through the thicket. She wore an orange calico with 
purple disks upon it and she had a purple sunbonnet which, 
however, was not upon her head but hung from purple 
strings knotted about her powerful throat. She walked quite 
beautifully, like a great cat. ‘‘Who dere?’ demanded the 
owner of the cabin. 

“It’s me, Maum Ann. Vinie.” 

“Hab you got money?” 

“Yaas, I got money. I got the two gold dollars the big 
house give me Christmas.” 

Maum Ann put down her pipe. “‘What you want for all 
dat money?” 

“TI want what you sell, Maum Ann. I ain’t gwine never 
tell anybody about it.” 

“You better not!’ said Maum Ann. “Ef you do, I come 
sit on yo’ bed at night. Not as you sees me now, but as 
I is!” 

The mockingbird, gray and white in the misty wild plum, 
sang like the lark, then mounted to the tulip tree that tow- 
ered above the cabin and sang like a chipping sparrow. Two 
squirrels ran up and down the log that choked the little 
stream, and a moccasin stretched itself among the weeds. 
Maum Ann returned from the depth of the cabin. “All 
disyer is what I mostly sells, en dere ain’ no harm in dem! 
De preacher needn’t yell at me. It’s to help folks erlong!”’ 
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The 
Mockingbird 


By Mary JOHNSTON 
Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


Lowering herself into her chair, she spread the wares 
around. They were chiefly small dried things, roots and 
powders. To mark them in their parcels Maum Ann used 
colored bits of yarn. Vinie sat on the door stone. “That 
one?”’ 

*“You draps dat powder in de go’de wif de well water. He 
drink it, en den he love you moah’n he did. Moah en moah.” 

“‘T want what’ll make him begin to love me, what’ll take 
his love from her en put it on me!”’ 

“‘Hoo!”’ said Maum Ann. “Dat cost moah!”’ 

*‘T don’t care what it cost!’’ Vinie’s throat swelled; she 
turned on the doorstep and regarded the small stream and 
the weeds and briers through which it strove to push. Her 
barbaric dress suited a barbarian. Her orange and purple 
dress and the lush weeds and the hidden moccasin went to- 
gether. She didn’t belong to the wild plum nor the tulip 
tree nor the Judas tree nor the mockingbird. In her blood 
beat a long-ago, savage drum. ‘I wants him. I wants that 
William. I don’t want her. I don’t want that Cynthia.” 
She struck her hands together. ‘“* What I pays you mos’ for is 
somethin’ that’ll take her clean away. Put her in the swamp 
or up in the moon. So’s he never wants ter remember nor 
think of her again. So’s she won’t bother me no more! | 
pays you high for that!”’ 

The color about Vinie shifted and interflowed, red and 
orange and dull purple and perilous green. Now the red was 
dusky and now vivid, but red, red, red, volumes and over- 
flows of it. The green coiled and constricted. Maum Ann 
sat in a brown, twisted and broken light, all full of patches 
and quiverings and shadows. She watched her visitor out of 
pin-point eyes, then left her upon the step and went deep 
into the cabin and returned, something held under her 
checked apron. ‘“‘What you got there?”’ asked Vinie. 


AUM ANN drew from under the apron and placed upon 

the floor a small figure made of many matters and made 
so as to give it a horrible aspect. It was black and yellow 
and white, with huge eyes and a red mouth and stiffened, 
out-streaming hair. When she had put it down with the 
other packets of magic, which it at once blotted out and 
made harmless, she took up her corncob pipe, blew it alive 
and smoked. 

Vinie had uttered a violent exclamation and started from 
the step as if to run, then returned and drew her breath and 
lowered her eyelids. “You got Bogey. How he come to 
you?” 

“He come.”’ 

“He wicked.” 

““Maybe. Maybe he help too.” 

“What he do ef I took him?” 

“What you want him ter do?”’ 

“‘Could he scare her sick? Could he scare her to death?” 

“De way Bogey wu’ks is ter scare dem so dey dies of 
deyse’f. Dey oughtn’t ter die. Bogey’s des er li’l’ black 
thing. Ef dey peaks en pines en won’ eat ner speak, en 
lays off dey looks, how come Bogey do it? ’N who 
knows where Bogey lives? He don’t live in disyer cabin, dat 
sure! He des happen heah disyer one time, en ef ever you 
tells hit won’t be Maum Ann but Bogey’ll be after you! ... 
Yaas, Lawd, dat preacher. I don’ hab no doin’s with Bogey. 
It’s des himse’f, hits Bogey’s se’f dat walks erroun’ en he 
picks where he wants ter pick. Disyer des he figure, but he 
come inter he figure when he wan’ ter, en den hit come erlive 
en pow ful.” 

“How much he cost, Maum Ann? How much he cost?” 

‘*He cost moah’n two gold dollars.” 

Vinie took from her pocket an old silk glove knotted at the 
wrist. It held copper and silver coins, and the two gold dol- 
lars, and in the thumb one larger piece. ‘Ole Marster give 
me that five dollar when I pulled little Jim outer the water.” 

“De way you does hit is dis.” 

The mockingbird flew from the tulip tree, over the wild 
plum thicket, over the purple Judas tree, through the green- 
ing wood to a hillside silver with dogwood and a cabin with 
an ash tree over it. This was old Maria’s cabin, where she 
lived with her daughter, Dilsey, and her orphan granddaugh- 
ter, Cynthia. The mockingbird perched upon an ash bough 
and sang of bird love in May, sang like all the birds in May. 
Cynthia came to the door to hear him, stood there in a blue 
cotton dress with her hands on either side the doorway. 
‘William Easter, is you singing on the River Queen?” 
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Down the river the River Queen moved from side to side, 
to this long, thin, gray wharf and to that. The sky was 
blue, the sunshine warm, the green water rippled by. Wil- 
iam served the River Queen, quite happily busy, big and 
strong of body. An acquaintance hailed him. “Hi, you 
William Easter! When you gwine hab yo’ wedding trip?” 

“When I makes enough an’ the captain lets me go. Wed- 
ding trip en cabin en er gyarden.” He grinned lovably. 

“What dat her name?”’ 

“Cynthia is her name.” 


PRI days and nights became the days and nights of May. 
A The mockingbird returned to the ash tree, the dogwood, 
the crab apples and the yellow jasmine about old Maria’s 
cabin under the hill. Now there were two mockingbirds. 
The male sang more and more impassionedly, more and 
more true and sweet. Cynthia listened to him. “I never 
heard a mockingbird sing like that one!” 

Her Aunt Dilsey said, “Sho! You jes’ er-listenin’ ter 
William Easter way down the river. That mocker jes like 
all other mockers.”” 

“Maybe.” said Cynthia and touched with a moistened 
forefinger the iron from the hearth. 

Her grandmother spoke from the corner. “Is you i’oned 
| Old Miss’ caps?” 

“Most. Las’ nighc, I dream about the River Queen.” 

“Ef you dream erbout water, trouble crosses it ter you.” 
| “What I dream about was the River Queen and William. 
| didn’t see the water.” 

“It had ter be there—water had ter be there. I asks you, 
ef you dream erbout er boat don’ you have ter take the 
water too? Yaas, 
Lawd!’’ said her 

aunt at the other 
ironing board. 


, 


‘‘“Watez = 


) trouble!”’ 

. With the ash 

| stick old Maria 
» raked out a coal 

| ; for her pipe. 

; | “William East- 


er’s swored ter de 
River Queen till 
; de close ob sum- 
mer. Men is 
) pow ful fickle. 
. No end ob yaller 
gals down de 
river.” 

’ “They may 
2 be,’ said Cyn- 
, thia. “ButI got 
| William’s heart.” 


| “LJOO!’’ an- 
swered her 
grandmother. 
“Neber was no 
rope could hol’ er 
heart. You better 
take Old Miss’ 
caps ter de big 
house by deyse’f. 
She pow’ful fin- 
icky erbout dey 
crushin’.”’ 
Cynthia took 
them in a willow 
basket, the better 
part of a mile, to 
the big house. 
When she left the 
kitchen there the 
sun was setting. 
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She did not 
‘ hear the mock- 
f ingbird. She 
é heard the frogs 


Croaking in the 
: marshy places. At 
onepoint her path 


: went by big trees 
and a great tangle 
: of swamp growth, 


old, giant trees 
and young trees 
and bushes and a 
Clambering and 
network of vines. 


‘ The red sk y 
showed through, 
and a mist was 

Msing. The mu- 
‘ latto girl walked 


easily, her slim 
body rhythmi- 
cally swinging. 
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She had looks, a well-modeled head and features to match 
her body. Her skin was fair bronze, her face was happy. 
As she walked she had in mind a book that she was reading, 
a book of stories about princesses and fairies and witches 
and ogres and such. Miss Milly had given it to her. She 
was the only one of her family who knew how to read, and 
she was proud of her accomplishment. Now as she walked 
she was thinking of the princess and her gold crown. “I 
make believe,”’ said Cynthia, ‘that princess was a colored 
person.” 

As she thought it she held up her head, and William was 
beside her and they both had on gold crowns. 

Kruk! Kruk! said the swampy place. Kruk! Kruk! And 
a floor of gray-blue mist began to rise with the intent to be- 
come the roof of the tangled place. Cynthia stopped short. 
“‘Who that?” If there was anyone among the bushes noth- 
ing was answered. If a dark brown woman, wearing for her 
purposes a dark dress, squatted amid bay and greenbrier 
and watched with eagerness, only the frogs knew about it 
and they could say only Kruk! Kruk! “Sho, it’s nobody!” 
said Cynthia and steadied the gold crown on her head. 

Five paces farther—and there lay a log across her path. 
Astride it sat Bogey, all black and naked, with his face of 
horror. He was so small, but he might as well have been a 
giant. Everybody—that is, every colored person—about 
Liveoaks knew what it meant if Bogey appeared to you. 

Cynthia ran for her life and her soul. She turned sharp 
from the swamp and ran over the pathless, rough field. 
Briers tore her, she fell her length and was up again. Now 
rose the hill and the smoke from the cabin chimney. She 
sank down in the doorway. “I seen Bogey! I seen Bogey!”’ 





‘**] WANT WHAT’LL MAKE HIM BEGIN TO LOVE ME, WHAT’LL TAKE HIS LOVE FROM HER EN PUT IT ON ME!” 


II 


The mockingbirds determined upon the clump of crab 
apples for their nest. It was close to the cabin and they 
liked that, and they liked the dogwood and the old, old cedar 
and the ash. They built low, and while the work was doing, 
in the intervals of rest, the male bird sang from the ash and 
from the cedar and from the crab and from the yellow jas- 
mine. He sang to his mate, to the earth and the world and 
himself, and to whatever there was of higher, to the gods and 
the angels maybe. 


H's song was in Cynthia’s ears, but she could not be said 
to hear it. She sat on the doorstep all day through. At 
first, after seeing Bogey, she kept to her work, standing at 
the tub beneath the cedar, washing and wringing the white 
folks’ linen, striving to kill care, even striving waveringly to 
sing, to sing a hymn. “Dat’s right! Dat’s de only way to 
twis’ his naik en keep him f’om pattering erbout you,” coun- 
seled her grandmother. ‘“‘Maybe he des look at you en 
didn’t like you. Hit’s terrible when he like you!”’ But after 
two days Cynthia quit all work and sat on the doorstep, in 
the blank sunshine, with her head in her hands. ‘‘He come 
for me last night. I couldn’t get no sleep. and I sits up at 
dawn, and he was there, just out of the little window! Oh, 
my Lawd! Oh, my Lawd!”’ 

Her aunt went to the preacher, and he came and prayed 
and exhorted. It got around that Cynthia Ferris had seen 
Bogey. As many of the neighbors as could devise an errand 
to Maria’s arrived to view the soul and body the devil was 
trapping. Women stood with their hands on their hips. 
The mockingbird sang in the ash tree. He chattered like a 
blackbird, he whistled like the cardinal, he mewed like the 
catbird, he en- 
deavored to at- 
tain the caw of the 
crow, he moaned 
like the dove, then 
sent up a fountain 
of unique and joy- 
ous sound. 


“PNY N EHY., 
th’ow dat 
Bogey off! 
Wrastle wif him 
enth’owhimoff!”’ 
“Does you feel 
himnow, Cynthy? 
Dey say he usu- 
ally at de th’oat, 
or des’ between 
de breasts. Hit 
don’ matter dat 
you can’t see him! 
He dere des de 
same. He mek er 
little hole en he 
suck. Denitis dat 
you gets languid.” 
““Yaas, dey 
loses weight. Dey 
gets ter be skin en 
bones. En ugly! 
Dey gets ter look 
lak Bogey him- 
se’f!”’ 

“Kin you feel 
him, Cynthy, kin 
you feel him? Git 
down on yo’ knees 
en pray, while 
dere’s time! After 
erwhile dey don’ 
want ter pray. 
Dey don’ wan ter 
to do nothin’ but 
sit en hang dere 
haid down, while 
he suck en crum- 
ble en nibble dere 
soulerway! Pray, 
chile, pray! Enall 
ob you pray wid 
her! O Lawd, O 
Lawd, what hab 
she done ter mek 
Bogey like her? 
Heb she denied 
you en done tek 
her soul in her two 
hands en hol’ it 
out to de debbil, 
en he sen’ his son 
Bogey? O Lawd, 
what hab she 
done?” 


(Continued on 
Page 83) 
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Swng] 1. JOHN’S church “‘trimmed ” beautifully; 

<| that was why so many of Evelyn’s friends 

#441 had marched or faltered to the altar there. 

Sed) And Evelyn, either bearing a bouquet’ and 

Weal) attendant in the procession or seated with 

s2A| her intimate friends in one of the front pews, 

Secea| had heard the wedding march begin in the 

pteees} same manner many times. Miss Lews usu- 

ally played the organ, and Evelyn knew just the way she 

tried to get that effect of triumph and joy as she began the 

first notes. Behind the great pine boughs or fir trees which 

were the decorator’s favorite manner of screening the or- 

ganist—though occasionally he did try banks of palms or a 

curtain of smilax—one could sometimes see Miss Lews sway- 
ing slightly to and fro, drunk with nuptial music. 

When she was eighteen, and new to weddings, the music 
had always excited Evelyn too. But she found it hard to re- 
construct the tremors of that first bridesmaiding, when she 
had preceded Mildred down the aisle on her way to the ring 
and arms of Tony Leonard. Then those trumpet-like strains 
of music had seemed alluring and triumphant, and she had 
felt shivers up and down her spine, making her forget the 
people who crowded the church and think only of Mildred 
and Tony, so handsome and so intent on each other. 

It had taken some disillusioning, in Evelyn’s own phrase. 
Once, though she laughed at the unsophisticated memory 
now, she had felt sick when she had dined with the Leonards 
some ten months after their wedding, and Tony had been 
openly rude to his wife over the talk of buying a new car, while 
Mildred, looking at Evelyn, shrugged her slim shoulders and 
sucked in her dimpled cheek with half-exasperation and half- 
acceptance, saying, ““Anyone could tell that the honeymoon’s 
pretty well worn off us.” 

For quite a long time Evelyn rememberd Tony’s answer- 
ing glower with a little pain, wondering sentimentally what 
was wrong. But she had decided that it was sentimentality 
and took the troubles of the Leonards with the same interest 
and nonchalance as did everyone else. The Leonards didn’t 
hit it off after a while at all, but at least they stuck together, 
which was more than the Neffs had done, whom Evelyn had 
also attended to the bridal altar. They came to open hatred, 
and Dorothy Neff left her husband after he developed into 
an invalid. She said she simply couldn’t stand it, and you 
couldn’t help but get her point of view, agreed many of her 
friends. She was always so fastidious, and Jim Neff was far 
better off in Colorado than hanging around Dorothy. Doro- 
thy had her hands full with the two children, even if old Mrs. 
Neff did pay the bills. Why shouldn’t she? 






























T HAD come to a point at which it was hard to stir Evelyn 

with any ‘‘ Here comes the bride’”’ strains now. She was 
apt, figuring up the incomes and backgrounds of the partici- 
pants, their previous habits and temperaments, to think she 
knew pretty well what the bride was coming to! She knew 
how the white dress was laid away, and the frequency of 
caresses diminished according to schedule, and the children 
came or didn’t come, and the income grew larger or. smaller, 
and how dainty ‘perfect thirty-four”’ figures turned into 
imperfect forty-twos. 

She knew how soon an interior decorator’s scheme for an 
apartment living room grew trite or out of date, and how a 
baby carriage or a toy automobile wrecked the look of the 
place. She knew all about the perishability of trousseau un- 
derwear. When there was money enough to buy new silk 
underthings there seemed usually to be money enough for 
husband or wife to have flirtations with somebody else, 
more or less innocent but leading to tiresome, commonplace 
quarrels. Altogether Evelyn Case, twenty-eight and virgin, 
attendant of five brides already and the intimate friend of 
many others, was not subject to envy or to dreams, as far 
as matrimony was concerned. 

She stood in the procession at this wedding of Kathryn 
Elder, the last at which she meant to consent to be a partici- 
pant, for she knew well enough that people were beginning to 
comment on her perennial bridesmaiding, and she was feeling 
not at all lyric. The bridal party had not yet begun to move, 
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and each moment of delay increased 
Evelyn’s annoyance. In the first place, 
she disliked yellow, and it was that color 
which had been chosen for the brides- 
maids’ dresses, golden yellow that was 
well enough for the dark, slim sisters of 
the groom, but suited Evelyn’s semi- 
blondness not at all. She felt that she 
looked colorless and older than the rest 
of the party, as indeed she was, and she 
was hot at the idea that people might think that possibly she 
had been eager to be a member of it and not know that 
she had resisted Kathryn’s entreaties to the point at which 
further resistance would have meant insult.. Kathryn had 
always had a most tremendous admiration for Evelyn. 

It seemed to the unwilling bridesmaid that the chatter of 
a wedding party had never been more trite. She was tired of 
trying to find exclamatory adjectives for wedding presents 
which were almost replicas of those which she had praised at 
every wedding for twelve months. She was bored by the ex- 
citement of the younger bridesmaids, all agog at the thought 
of the ceremony and Kathryn’s subsequent departure with 
aman. The little borrowed thrills, the commonplace specu- 
lations, the atmosphere of half-convention and half-mystery 
were on her nerves, rasping them. 


UT the worst thing was the look in Kathryn’s eyes. It 

was the rapt almost sanctified look that Evelyn had seen 
in the faces of several brides before tonight, and Evelyn felt 
that she was too fond of Kathryn to see it willingly. Kathryn 
should know better than to let herself in for the sort of drop 
that would come, if she went into marriage with’ that look. 
Here she was, marrying a pleasant young man, who, if you 
barred unusual good looks and his particular devotion to 
Kathryn, was exactly like all other young men. He didn’t 
have much money, and Kathryn hadn’t anything of her own, 
much less indeed 
than Evelyn and 
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The Wedding March 


By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Iustrated by Elmer Pirson 


long aisle. Exasperation became her. It made her hold her 
head at the proud angle which nature had designed for it. 
She looked up at the tall wax candles and noted that one 
of them was dripping badly. She looked at the groom 
emerging from the room behind the pulpit and thought that 
he was really too ridiculously handsome. Properly pale, 
properly exalted, and in six months he’d be fussing over the 
grocery bill and preferring to stay at home in the evenings, 
And Kathryn—well, Kathryn would still be adoring—she 
adored so persistently—but that wouldn’t alter things in the 
least. 

Miss Lews ceased swaying behind her curtain of smilax. 
The service started, and there was a hush in the church as 
the minister began the benediction. Lifting her head a few 
moments later, Evelyn met the eyes of the man standing 
beside the groom. She had not really noticed him before. 
His head had been turned from her, and she had never seen 
him before tonight, for he had come too late for the pre. 
nuptials. It struck her as odd that Ray Stevens had so old a 
man for his best man. She had supposed that some recently 
hatched college graduate would officiate; but this one wasa 
man...And he looked, under his appearance of gravity, faintly 
amused at his position of responsibility, carrying it out 
efficiently and without a tremor. 

“Perhaps he’s an old hand, just as I am,” thought Evelyn. 
“Certainly he’s older than Iam. He’ll never see thirty again.” 

She regretted that she had not listened to more talk about 
the best man. Ray Stevens was originally from out of town, 
and he had imported this friend of his who couldn’t get here 
until the last minute before the ceremony. As she remem- 
bered, he was a cousin of Ray’s. As the strange man’s glance 
met hers she let the faintest amusement creep into her eyes. 
He understood it. He gave it back with interest, and she 
knew that he might be worth meeting when this business was 
over. 

(Continued on Page 88) 





most of the rest of 











the crowd. In six 
months they would 
have worn the new- 
ness off everything, 
and the rapt look 
would be in the gar- 
bage can. That was 
why Evelyn resented 
Kathryn’s face. She 
knew that it must 
hurt, when you had 
to discard the look 
permanently. Better 
never to wear it at all, 
for the discard was 





should face marriage 
for exactly what it 
was, and then you 
weren’t let in for any- 
thing. That was the 
answer. 

The first strains of 
the wedding march 
began. A thrill went 
through the bridal 
procéssion, slipping 
over Evelyn’s chilled 
shoulder, and the 
slow walk down the 
aisle began. 

“Silly, pompous 
old tune—tum-tum- 
ti-tum,’” mocked 
Evelyn inwardly as 
she swung into step 
and vowed again that 
this would be her last 
coéperation with it. - 


UT the yellow 
was not so un- 
becoming as she had 
feared, and she 

















looked very hand- 








some as she preceded 
the bride down the 
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OMETIMES they are 
over-arrogant in their 
ways, these toy dogs. 
And no wonder—their 

lineage dates back literally 
hundreds of years to the early 
days of Christianity, when toy 
dogs in China were frequently 
given the rank of K’ai Fu, which is about as distinguished 
a title as that of viceroy. 

A few hundred years after this the legend was first told 
that explains the extraordinary amount of courage possessed 
by the Pekingese. It has to do with a lion who loved a 
monkey and whose love was unrequited. According to ven- 
erable Chinese, Leo visited a magician who, after much con- 
ferring, agreed to reduce his size, thus removing the one 
objection the little monkey lady had to her proud suitor. 

The lion was all for taking the cure, so to speak, but would 
not drink the recommended potion until the magician had 
assured him that, although he became small enough to walk 
under a floor table, his well-known courage would not be 
lessened by one iota. 

This may or may not be the way they happened, but 
Pekes certainly look and act like lions. Today they are far 
and away the most popular breed of toy dogs. 

The Peke, often mistaken for the ‘“‘sleeve dog” that 
mandarins were wont to carry about in the folds of their 
kimonos, is properly styled either Chinese or Pekingese 
pug. By comparing a head-on view of one of them with that 
of a pug who also originates in the Orient, though supposedly 
of Dutch descent, it will be readily seen that the pug is 
simply a Peke who went to the barber for a trim and stayed 
too long. 

Both have bowed forelegs, protruding brown eyes and 
stick-out noses that were the bane of their Oriental mistresses, 
who tried like anything 
to smooth them back. 
Both have tails that curl 
over their backs and 
both have the royalist 
point of view, which is, 
that the world was cre- 
ated so that they should 
be made comfortable 
and for no other reason. 

The Peke is a most 
versatile gentleman. 
One sees him lying in 
soft-cushioned boudoirs, 
panting from over- 
indulgencein sweets, and 
one meets him running 





madly through wood- ‘ 

lands, ears blown back ee 

like banners as he chases a A | 

rat or woodchuck. I k - ine 
imagine at least ninety pe 
per cent of the Pekes in a e 
this world spend their 

days being kept from catching cold. Never are they allowed 
out when the weather is severe unless swathed in blankets; 
often their feathered feet are encased in minute galoshes. 
They are pitifully pampered and coddled. 


The L10n- Hearted Peke 


"THESE boys might feel they were getting a pretty tough 
4 break, if they realized that the other ten per cent of their 
kind were out-of-doors every day of their lives whether the 
weather was hot or cold; left free to frolic and hunt as they 
Wish. Pekingese do like to hunt, for after all the lion-who- 
wanted-to-be-little was a mighty 
hunter, so why shouldn’t they be 
mighty hunters, too—or at least be let 
pretend they are? Little Mee-wah, who 
lives on Long Island, is al- 
ways hunting when he is 
not rushing around his boss’ 
home seeking strangers to 
bite. Once, a year or so 
ago, he actually caught a 
young woodchuck. For 
days after, Mee-wah was 
simply intolerable to have 
about the house, he was so 
stuck-up over his accom- 
plishment. And I suppose 
he feels that if he sticks to 
it long enough the miracle 
will happen again. 
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Diminutive Dignity 


By ER1ic HatTcH 
Illustrated by Robert L. Dickey 


Another incident illustrative of the Peke’s leonine caliber: 
A young lady I know owns both a Peke and an Angora cat. 
The dog and the cat speak to each other, but aside from 
that they maintain tradition. Each, however, recognizes the 
other as being a member of the family. 

One day I called on this lady to show her a police dog I 
had recently acquired. We went into the apartment, and 
before I knew what was up my dog started insulting the cat. 
It looked as though there might be trouble, and I was about 
to get into action, when suddenly the Peke, with ferocious 
snarls, rushed to the rescue of the Angora and attacked the 
police dog, who had the surprise of his life and forthwith 
abandoned his cat hunt! 

Most people know what Pekingese look like. The Pekin 
Palace Dog Association, supreme authority on the subject, 
tell as follows what Pekingese should look like, and by com- 
paring your dog to their standard you can get a good idea of 














how near to being a blue 
ribboner he is: 


HEAD— Massive, broad skull, 
wide and flat between the 
ears, wide between the eyes. 

NosE—Black, broad, very short and flat. 

Eyves—Large, dark, round and lustrous. 

Ears—Long and drooping, leather (skin) not to reach below the 
muzzle; long feather (lots of long, fluffy hair). 

MuzzLE—Wrinkled, very short and broad, with level mouth; 
muzzle preferably black; except in black and tans and party- 
colors. 

The above features count a total of 25 points in judging. 


SHAPE OF Bopy—Broad, deep chest; body light in loins; lion- 
like; not long in body. Due allowance should be made for the 
natural difference in shape between male and female in regard 
to lightness of loin. 

The above counts a total of 20 points in judging 


Lecs—Short; forelegs heavy, bowed at the elbows; hind legs 
lighter, but firm and well shaped. 

FEET—Flat toes turned outward. Toes should be feathered. 

The above features count a total of 15 points in judging. 

MaNnE—Profuse and coarser than the rest of coat. 

COAT AND FEATHER—Long, with thick undercoat, straight and 
soft, not curly nor wavy; feather on thigh and legs long and 
profuse. 

The above features count a total of 15 points in judging. 

Tait—Carried high on loins in a loose curl; long, profuse, 
straight feather. 

The above counts 5 points in judging. 

SizE—Maximum weight ten pounds; minimum weight five 
pounds 

CoLor*—All colors are allowable. In party-colors the color must 
be evenly broken. 

AcTION—Free, strong and high. 

Action counts 10 points in judging. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—A sturdy, compact little dog of dig- 
nified and fearless carriage and sound and healthy condition. 

General appearance counts 10 poinis in judging. 





*In ancient times it was customary to dye these dogs in blues, greens 
and, in fact, any shade that caught the fancy of their owners. 


WHEN SUDDENLY THE PEKE, WITH 
FEROCIOUS SNARLS, RUSHED TO 
THE RESCUE OF THE ANGORA 
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Another toy dog whose 
history stretches back into 
the dim and distant past al- 
most beyond remembrance 
is the Pomeranian, or spitz 
dog, who in the two- 
thousand-odd years of his 
recognized existence has 
changed but slightly, if at 
all, in shape and form. This little feller, one of the most 
ideal house dogs in the world, gets his name from Pome- 
rania, in Germany, where the breed was plentiful. It has 
come to light recently, however, that the Poms’ true native 
land is Greece, where they were called Melitei. 

On seeing one of these highly sensitive dogs, hardly big 
enough to make a shadow, one wonders if they could have 
ever served the world in any other way than by decorating 
milady’s bedroom and championing her when she strolled 
abroad. Astonishing, then, is the fact that at one time this 
same little dog, slightly larger, was used to round up sheep 
and cattle! 

Like most toy dogs, Pomeranians are faithful to a degree 
and feel a great affection for their masters. I know of one, 

Pistache his name was, 
who, whenever his mis- 
tress was away from him, 
had to have a glove or 
stocking or some other 
bit of her clothing to lie 
on and keep with him 
until she returned. 





Poor Pom 


ONE occasion this 
dog’s mistress was 
moving, and through 
the whole long time of 
packing, Pistache lay on 
an evening dress he had 
pulled out of the closet, 
refusing to let it be put 
in any trunk. On this 
day his eyes told only 
too well his agonized 
fear of being left behind. 
He must have felt that, 
since his mistress wore 
clothes, she’d return to 
wherever they were; and 
he was taking no chances 
on not being there when 
she came. 

The Pom’s weight should run between six and ten pounds; 
his head and nose should be foxlike, his legs straight and 
strong; and he should give an appearance of alertness cou- 
pled with keen intelligence. He can quite properly come in 
white, black, brown, blue, orange, beaver or cream—a little 
imagination being needed about the blue. 

In the Maltese we again have the absurdity of a dog’s being 
named for a place that he evidently didn’t come from. For 
instead of finding their origin on the island of Malta, as their 
name clearly implies, good authority has it that these dimin- 
utive white bundles of loyalty found their beginnings on the 
island of Sicily. « 

The Maltese, rarer than the Peke and Pom, has many o 
the same desirable traits--intense loyalty, cleverness, and so 
forth. They make excellent watch dogs, for after all, in these 
days a watch dog need not be some huge mastiff standing 
ready to rend intruders limb from limb. The most desirable 
type is a dog of convenient size who will ever faithfully guard 
by warning of the approach of danger. 

I have a Maltese friend named Bo-bo who carries the trait 
of affection for his mistress to an extent that would make it a 
horrible nuisance were it not so touching. 

Bo-bo belongs to a young lady much 
addicted to sailing and riding. The 
first time she went off in her boat after 
Bo-bo had come of age, 
so to speak, she left him 
at the yacht club. As 
the boat shoved off and 
he saw his beloved mis- 
tress going farther and 
farther away, Bo-bo 
with one agonized yap 
plunged into the bay 
and swam after her. 





(Continued on Page 220) 
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‘““THAT CLOWN WAS WHAT YOU CALL AN AUGUST—NOT JUST AN ORDINARY CLOWN”’ 


me|HiE two young things kept on walking 
a4) around the park for an hour after the infant 
Seiaea| moon, clinging to the flaming skirts of sun- 
fa) set, had shivered down behind the tower 
mpeg} on the corner. When they came up out of 
és) that burrow in which they dined on pay 
Exas| day, the sky had been a pale blue-green, in 
a8} which adventuring pink clouds were afloat. 
Just as they reached the iron palings of the’ park fence, the 
girl caught sight of the moon, a slender sickle, ready to slip 
down out of the blue-green into the saffron. ‘‘Harvey!” 
she said. ‘Look at me. Don’t look anywhere else. Right 
at me.” 
“That’s easy,”’ said Harvey, doing as he was bid. 
“Have you any money in your pocket?” 
“Twenty-three ten. Want it?” 
It was pay day. They had therefore splurged on an eighty- 
five-cent dinner, Harvey’s treat. 
‘Look over your right shoulder. No! Not that way! Up. 
Toward the tower.” 
She followed his eyes until they rested on the wraithlike 
silver of the moon. 
“Pretty,” said Harvey. 
“Pretty! It’s much better than pretty.” 
“What could be better than pretty? Is it all right to look 
back to you now?” 
“‘Any time you like,” said the girl. “‘ You know very well 
what is better than pretty.” 
“Beautiful,” said Harvey, looking at her. She wrinkled a 
small but agreeably formed nose. 
“No! Better than beautiful.” 
“There isn’t anything better than beautiful,” said Harvey 
stubbornly, still looking at her. 








si , there is. There’s rich. Rich is much better. You 
have seen the new moon over your right shoulder when 
you had money in your pocket. Now we shall be rich.” 
“Trish!” said Harvey fondly, still looking at her. “‘Super- 
stitious as anything. How rich?” 
She slipped her hand inside his arm. 





Exit 


By GRACE TORREY 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


“Tomorrow morning when you report to Old Gastritis 
he will say, ‘Bless you, my lad! You are to take my place 
while I go to Blazes for six years. Your salary, meanwhile, 
will be five hundred per.’”’ 

“Per day,’’ supplemented Harvey. ‘Retroactive since 
nineteen hundred.” 

The girl pursed her lips. “‘That’s a good idea. Excellent. 
Then you could go right down to the bank and cash it, and 
we could begin at once. Let’s walk around the park and 
spend it. You first.” 

“The marriage license,” said Harvey promptly—‘“‘two 
fifty. Cab fare there and back, eight seventy-five.” 

“Back where?”’ said the girl. 

“To the Park Avenue apartment,” said Harvey. 

“How about Sutton Place? With a view of East River? 
Protected by restrictions?” 

“Have it wherever you like,” said Harvey. 

“With log-burning fireplaces, three master chambers. 
Electric refrigeration. One hundred per cent codperative. 
Maintenance price ——’”’ 

“What do we care about maintenance price?”’ 

“Well, no matter how rich we are, we should budget.” 

“We will do that,” he said, ‘‘in the long winter evenings, 
while the snow drives against the windows facing the river, 
and the log crackles in the log-burning fireplace.” 

“Heavenly!” sighed the girl. ‘‘The prominent publisher 
speaks into the telephone. ‘Hello, Gastritis, old fellow! 
That you? Just get out the paper tonight by yourself. I am 


detained at the opera. Madame is on. Thanks very much, 
my dear boy. I knew you would.’”’ 

They had made one round of the park. The stocky figure 
under the arc light was still there, smoking his pipe. 

“Good evening,” said the girl. She had spoken to him 
every day for some months now, on the stairway of the 
walk-up, where he lived on the top floor, just above her. 
For the first year she had never looked above his paper bun- 
dles, as he stood back to let her pass. Then, one day, they 
had come in together. He had held the door for her. One 
of her own bundles had burst. An orange had rolled out. He 
had picked it up. 

After that they had begun to say ‘‘Good morning.” Some- 
times, in a burst of optimism, he had added “Nice day.” 
Or again, overcome by life’s tragedy, he had predicted rain. 
Tonight he said ‘‘Good evening.” 

“The Prince looks a trifle down on his luck,” Harvey ob- 
served, as they got safely by. 


HE Prince was all the name they knew for him, at first. 

No one but a prince would live five flights up, in a walk- 
up. He lived there, as the girl early decided, incognito, because 
royalty bored him and this manner of life left him free to 
indulge his passion for washing out his own socks. Later 
they learned his name, and called him Prince Henry B. Jones. 
In general, however, he remained the Prince or, for casual 
reference, H. R. H. Jones. 

“He’s been looking that way for a month or two. I 
thought we were going to budget by the log-burning ——- 

“Well, aren’t we?” 

“You just told Gastritis to get out the paper on his own, 
because madame was on tonight, at the Met.” 

“Oh! Well, wait till you hear what comes next.” 

She gave two skips that brought her short stride more or 
less up with his longer one. 

““What comes next?” 

“*Harvey dearest.’ Madame’s silvery voice floats in from 
one of the three master chambers. ‘Just call up Mr. Gatti, 
will you, that’s a love, and tell him madame is suddenly 
indisposed.’”’ 
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“Perfect!” cried the girl. “‘Tell him to let that talented 
little girl from Duluth have the part. She has been studying 
it for a year. She can leap into it and into stardom over- 
night. Little does madame know that with that one care- 
less gesture she has thrown away her own supremacy on the 
Metropolitan stage!”’ 

“Get this straight,”’ said Harvey. “‘ Which one are you? 
Are you madame? Or are you the little girl from Duluth?”’ 

“Oh! I forgot. Well, ‘Give that sweet little girl from 
Duluth the part. It will be a step up for her. And my own 
fame is too secure to be imperiled.’ How’s that?” 

“Better. Or why not have her say, ‘I plan to retire in the 
spring, anyway, and devote my life to budgeting. So give 
that poor thing from Duluth a chance.’” 

They were passing the stocky figure under the arc light 
again. But they hardly noticed him this time. 


“ HERE were we?” she asked. “‘Oh, yes! ‘Devote my 

life to budgeting.’ That doesn’t sound very exciting, 
Harvey, do you think? Quite a change from being a prima 
donna, surrounded by adulation.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Harvey. ‘The renowned pub- 
lisher draws up the big overstuffed English chair, its cushions 
filled with genuine eider down ——”’ 

“M’m. A great big deep chair, Harvey?” 

“Not too big. Just pleasantly tight for two persons.” 

“Such as?” she prompted. 

“Such as the renowned publisher and the queen of song.” 

“Yes. She floats info the room in a chiffon negligee, 
enhanced with rose point. Her hair has been beautifully 
arranged for the eve- 
ning.” 
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about the square. From the club doors, and the hotel on the 
corner, taxis were pulling away, flotillas of red, green and 
blue glowworms. People were getting into them, giving 
names of theaters to the drivers. Under the arc light their 
faces showed —fat, rich, stolid faces of men and women long 
ago tired of life and of each other. The two young things, 
walking around the square, paused a few feet from the 
stocky figure. The Metropolitan clock spokea deep musical 
warning. 

“I’ve waked up, Harvey,” said the girl. ‘I know that 
you’re due at the office right away, and that you have to 
cover the banquet of the National Producers’ Association, 
and that you must go, this instant.” 

The boy’s face was as anguished as her own. “‘I’ll give you 
a ring when I can. I mayn’t get a night assignment to- 
morrow.” 

“‘Good-by!”’ She gave his arm first a pat, then a little 
push. The smile he caught, as he started to run, was quite 
dazzling. 

She stood, watching, until the dusk swallowed him up. 
The stocky figure under the arc light heard her catch her 
breath as she turned away, at last, from straining after 
Harvey’s vanished form. He could see that she was blind 
with tears. 

She made her way over to the fence and leaned against 
one of the iron palings. Her body slid down until she sat in 
a little huddle on the stone coping. The moon had quite 
gone, and the flotillas of cabs had vanished. Save for the 
demoniac clattering of the L at the corner, the square had 
settled into its evening calm. As the policeman made his 


-) 


next round, the girl’s small gaspings quieted. There were a 
few deep sighs and some blowings of the nose. Night shad- 
ows engulfed the policeman before the stocky figure spoke. 

“A good cry,” he said, “‘helps a lot.”’ The girl did not 
speak. He went on. “After all, you’ve got your youth. 
Nothing’s very bad so long as you’ve got that.” 


“FTSHAT’S all you know about it,” said the girl. “It’s ter- 

rible to be young. You want everything you want so 
dreadfully! You can see how it would all be. You can put 
your hand out and touch it. Then it isn’t there. It’s all like 
this park. I can go up to it, and see inside, and put my face 
on the palings. I can see such a nice bench in there under the 
tree. I could sit on it with Harvey. Just sit and hold his 
hand. We wouldn’t even need to talk. We could sit there 
for an hour, together. It would be so simple and sweet! I 
can almost see us doing it. Then I remember. I can’t get 
into the park. I haven’t any key. I don’t live in the right 
house. I don’t belong. We’re outside. Outside of every- 
thing. Outside of life! It’s terrible!’’ 

H. R. H. Jones cleared his throat. ‘‘ You’re both young,” 
he said. ‘‘ You both have jobs. When you’re young you can 
always get a job. Save your money. When you’re fifty you 
can live in the right house. Have a key to the park. Be on 
the inside.” 

“Fifty!” cried the girl. “Fifty! Who wants anything 
when he’s fifty? By that time everything’s over. You’re 
dead. Practically.” 

H. R. H. exhaled the smoke of pipe tobacco. ‘“‘Maybe 
there’s something to that,” he said, after a time. 

““Maybe!”’ 
For the first time, in 





“It’s bound to get 


this their first conversa- 





mussed,”” Harvey mused. 

“Must we budget on 
such a nice night?” 
asked the girl. “‘With 
the snow coming down, 
and the curtains drawn, 
and the lights all turned 
low?” 

“Who turned them 
low?”’ asked Harvey. 
“They were bright 
enough when I came in 
from telephoning.” 

“Don’t you remem- H 
ber? You said, ‘What’s r 
the use of all this light?’ 
Then you pulled up the 
deep chair before the 
fire. And there we both 
sat.” 

“Weak!”’ said Harvey. 
“Turn up the lights! We 
must be strong. We 
must budget.” 

“Oh, Harvey!”’ Her 
face, in the twilight, 
looked woebegone. 
“Must we be earnest, 
even when we're day 
dreaming? Can’t we let 
go for a little minute, 
and be foolisi. and 
happy?” 


HE boy looked down 

at her. “Darling!” 
he said. “We won’t turn 
up the lights.” 

She laid her cheek 
against his sleeve, and 
they walked oncearound 
the park. The policeman 
on the beat looked the 
other way as they passed 
him. He remembered 
how it was when he and 
the wife hadn’t any 
Place to go evenings, 
and he gave them what 
Privacy he could by 
averting hiseyes. Lights 
began to wink out in all 
the apartment windows 





““MY FRIENDS 
ARE GONE,”’ 
IT SAID. ‘‘I’M 
ALONE AGAIN, 
OUTSIDE OF 

PARADISE”’ 











tion, she looked at him. 
Under the arc light it 
was possible to see a 
shortish, square- 
shouldered man, his hair 
white under his straw 
hat, staring up at the 


night sky. ‘‘Maybe 
you're fifty,” she said. 
““Maybe.”” 


“Well, of course, you 
think I don’t know what 
I’m talking about. Prob- 
ably Idon’t. Only, when 
you're fifty you at least 
have had something. It 
isn’t so bad if you can’t 
have something more. 
But when you’re twenty 
two or three, and haven’t 
had anything, and it be- 
gins to look as if you’d 
never get anything ——”’ 

“It’s bad,” said H. R. 
H. “I can see that.” 


wanted unreason- 
able things. You just 
want a chance.” 

‘“‘What kind of a 
chance?” 

“Any kind. But there 
you sit, outside Para- 
dise, and there’s nothing 
between you and it but 
a wall—a wall you can’t 
get over or under or 
around—and you see 
yourself sitting there.” 

“Tt looks bad.”’ 

H. R. H. sat down on 
the coping beside her, 
and smoked. ‘‘There’s 
generally some way,” he 
said at length. “Better 
than just sitting. You 
can geta ladder. These 
days you could fly over. 
At that, you mightn’t 
find a good landing field 


(Continued or. Page 59) 
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Evizabeth and Exsex 


Ill 


Er wea] FEW Spanish merchantmen, accidentally 
ay (a> picked up on the return journey, were all 
¢ : ary Essex could produce to justify an exploit 
w8| which had not only been enormously ex- 
Ws) pensive but had left England exposed to 
¥e%4| the danger of foreign invasion. 
Elizabeth’s rage was inevitable. Misman- 
agement, gross and inexcusable; severe loss, 
of both treasure and reputation; imminent peril to the 
realm—such was her summary of the business. The only 
compensation, she felt, was that she had now learned her les- 
son. The whole policy of these dangerous and expensive ex- 
peditions was shown to be senseless, and she would have no 
more of it. 

Received with icy disapprobation, Essex struggled to ex- 
cuse himself, found that it was useless and, mortified and 
angry, retired from the court to the seclusion of his country 
house at Wanstead, on the eastern outskirts of London. 

What particularly annoyed Elizabeth was that the popu- 
lar reputation of the earl as a great captain was in no way 
abated. The failure of the Azores voyage was put down by 
the general public to ill luck, to the weather, to Raleigh, to 
every cause but the right one—the incompetence of the 
commander in chief. They were fools; and she knew where 
the truth lay. 

Yet she wished it were otherwise. One day, while she was 
expatiating on the theme in the garden at Whitehall, Sir 
Francis Vere ventured to speak up for the absent 
man. She listened graciously, argued a little, then 











By LYTTON STRACHEY 
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Under this fusillade Essex weakened so far as to let it be 
known that he would return—if Her Majesty expressly re- 
quired it. And then Elizabeth mounted her high horse. 
She would mention the matter no more; she had other things 
to think of; she must give the whole of her attention to the 
negotiations with the French ambassador. 

The French ambassador did indeed require skillful han- 
dling. A new diplomatic situation was arising, so full of un- 
certainty that Elizabeth found it more difficult than ever to 
decide upon the course to take. 

King Philip had unexpectedly recovered after the return 
of his fleet to Ferrol. He had sent for the adelantado, who, it 
was expected by the courtiers, would leave the king’s pres- 
ence for the gallows. But not at all; the interview was en- 
tirely devoted to a discussion of the forthcoming invasion of 
England, which was to take place in the spring. There was 
to be a fourth armada. Extraordinary efforts were to be 
made, the deficiencies of the past were to be rectified, and 
this time there could be no doubt of the result. 

A state paper was drawn up to determine the steps which 
must be taken to insure the success of the expedition. ‘‘The 
first ’’—so ran this remarkable document—‘“‘is to recommend 


for peace; he saw that he could obtain it; but before coming 
to a conclusion it was necessary to consult his two allies— 
the English and the Dutch. He hoped to persuade them toa 
general pacification, and with this end in view he dispatched 
a special envoy, De Maisse, to London. 

If De Maisse expected to extract a speedy reply to his pro- 
posals he was doomed to disappointment. He was received 
at the English court with respect and cordiality, but as his 
questions grew more definite the replies to them grew more 
vague. He had several interviews with Elizabeth, who was 
extremely talkative—upon every subject but the one in 
hand. The ambassador was perplexed, amazed and fasci- 
nated, while the queen rambled on from topic to topic—from 
music to religion, from dancing to Essex, from the state of 
Christendom to her own accomplishments. Yes, she loved 
her people, and her people loved her; she would rather die 
than diminish by one iota that mutual affection; and yet it 
could not last much longer, for she was on the brink of the 
grave. Then, before De Maisse could get in a word of expos- 
tulation, ‘No, no!” she exclaimed. “I don’t think I shall die 
as soon as all that! I am not so old as you suppose.” 

The queen’s costumes were a source of perpetual astonish- 
ment to De Maisse. He learned that she had never parted 
with a dress in the course of her life and that about three 
thousand hung in her wardrobes. 

On one occasion he experienced something more than as- 
tonishment. Summoned to an audience, he found Elizabeth 
standing near a window in most unusual attire. 
Her black taffeta dress was cut in the Italian fash- 





changed her tone and, leading Sir Francis to the 


ion and ornamented with broad gold bands; the 





end of an alley, sat down with him and talked fora 
long time, with gentleness and affection, of Essex— 
his ways, his views, his curious character, his de- 
lightful disposition. Soon afterward she wrote to 
him, inquiring of his health. She wished him 
back, life was dull without him, the past might be 
forgotten. 

But she was not to be happy so soon. When 
Essex saw beyond a doubt that she wished him to 
return, he on his side grew remote and querulous 
and began playing a dubious game. The fact that 
he had failed indefensibly in the islands voyage 
only made him the more anxious to assert himself. 
The queen wished him back; very well, she might 
have her wish—but she must pay for it. 

He considered that on his part he had a serious 
grievance. Not only had Robert Cecil been made 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in his absence, 
but, one week before his return, Lord Howard of 
Effingham had been created earl of Nottingham. 
This was too much. The patent actually men- 
tioned, among the reasons for this promotion, the 
capture of Cadiz; and all the world knew that the 
capture of Cadiz had been due to Essex alone. It 
was true that the patent also mentioned—naturally 
enough—the defeat of the Spanish Armada, that 
Howard was over sixty and that an earldom seemed 
a fitting reward for his long and splendid career of 
public service. 

No matter; the hotheads at Wanstead Park as- 
sured themselves that the whole affair had been 
arranged beforehand as a deliberate slight. 


This Upstart Nottingham 


OWARD had already, before the Cadiz expe- 
dition, attempted, as lord admiral, to take | 
precedence of Essex, who, as an earl, had firmly 
resisted his pretensions. But now there could be | 








C fastidious Artemts 


esong toa Lady 


By WILLIAM RosE BENET 


UNTRESS in the far wood, beyond and beyond, 
I have heard your horn winding and your 
hounds respond. 
You fled with silver sandals, but you turned at the 
kill. 
Sudden in the clearing, your heart stood still. 


Sudden in the clearing, you were witched by a bird; 

A note from a feathered throat you and I heard. 

You were stilled to a statue, you were tranced in 
dismay. 

Arrows rained about you. from the golden day. 


Huntress; you are questing beyond the mortal bounds. 

Your hounds bay the quarry, but they are not earthly 
hounds. 

Sudden you are stricken by a change of the moon, 

By a hare in the quicken, by a wild bird’s tune. 


You kneel with your quiver to the earth’s distress. 
You halt and hark forever to the sky’s silentness. 
Where the stag has started you cast aside the quest — 
And you, O noble-hearted, I gather to my breast! 


sleeves were open and lined with crimson. Below 
this dress, which was open all down the front, was 
another of white damask, open also down to the 
waist; and below that again was a white chemise, 
also open. 


Earl Marshal of England 


HE amazed ambassador hardly knew where to 

look. Whenever he glanced at the queen he 
seemed to see far too much, and his embarrassment 
was still further increased by the deliberation with 
which, from time to time, throwing back her head 
as she talked, she took the folds of her dress in her 
hands and held them apart. The costume was 
completed by a red wig, which fell onto her shoul- 
ders and was covered with magnificent pearls, 
while strings of pearls were twisted round her 
arms, and her wrists were covered with jeweled 
bracelets. 

Sitting down when he appeared, she discoursed 
for several hours with the utmost amiability. The 
Frenchman was convinced that she was trying to 
bewitch him; perhaps she was—or perhaps the un- 
accountable woman had merely been feeling a little 
vague and fantastic that morning when she put on 
her clothes. 

The absence of Essex dominated the domestic 
situation, and De Maisse was not slow to perceive 
a state of tension in the atmosphere. The great 
earl, hovering on the outskirts of London in self- 
imposed and ambiguous exile, filled every mind 
with fears, hopes and calculations. 

All through the month of December, while De 
Maisse was struggling to obtain some categorical 
pronouncement from Elizabeth, the muffled storm 
continued. At one moment Essex suggested that 
his difference with Nottingham might be settled 
by single combat—a proposal that, curiously 








no doubt about it: The lord admiral, if he was an 





enough, was not accepted. Nottingham himself 





earl, took precedence by law of all other earls ex- 
cept the great chamberlain, the lord steward and 
the earl marshal; and thus Essex would have to give place 
to this upstart Nottingham. Who could be surprised if in 
these circumstances he refused to return to court? 

He declined to be insulted. If the queen really wished to 
see him, let her make such an eventuality impossible; let her 
show the world, by some signal mark of her favor, that his 
position, so far from being weakened by the islands voyage, 
was more firmly established than ever. 

It was announced that he was still far from well, that any 
movement from Wanstead was out of the question. Eliza- 
beth grew restless, and a thunderstorm threatened the court. 

The return of Essex was becoming of the highest impor- 
tance to everybody. Lord Hunsdon addressed the earl with 
a tactful remonstrance, but in vain, Then Burghley wrote— 
not without humor. “‘By report,’ he said, “I hear that Your 
Lordship is very sick, though, I trust, recoverable with warm 
diet.”” Even Nottingham sent a fine Elizabethan letter, pro- 
testing his friendship. 


the undertaking to God, and to endeavor to amend our sins. 
But, since His Majesty has already given a general order to 
this effect, and has appointed a commander who usually in- 
sists upon this point, it will only be needful to take care that 
the order is obeyed and to promulgate it again.’’ In the next 
place, a large sum of money must be raised, ‘‘ with extraordi- 
nary rapidity and by every licit means that can be devised. 
In order to examine what means are licit, a committee of 
theologians must be summoned, to whom so great a matter 
may be confided, and their opinion should be adopted.” 
Certainly, with such wisdom at the head of affairs, there 
could be no possible doubt whatever about the success of 
the scheme. 
But while the attack on England was maturing, King 
Philip was growing more and more anxious for peace with 
France. Henry IV was gradually establishing his position, 
and when he recaptured Amiens the moment for opening 
negotiations had come. The French king, on his side, wished 


grew testy, took to his bed and talked of going 
into the country. 
At last, quite unexpectedly, Essex appeared at court; it 
was instantly known that he had triumphed. On the twenty- 
eighth the queen made him earl marshal of England. 
The office had been in abeyance for many years, and its 
revival and bestowal at this moment was indeed a remark- 
able sign of the royal favor; for the appointment automati- 
cally restored the precedency of Essex over Nottingham. 
Since the offices of lord admiral and earl marshal were by 
statute of equal rank, and since both were held by earls, it 
followed that the first place belonged to him of the older 
creation. ' 
A few days later De Maisse prepared to depart, having 
achieved nothing by his mission. He paid a visit of farewell 
to Essex, who received him with somber courtesy. A great 
cloud, said the earl, had been hanging over his head, though 
now it was melting away. He did not believe in the poss! 
bility of peace between Spain and England. Then he paused 
and added gloomily, ‘The court is a prey to two evils—delay 
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AND THERE, QUITE CLOSE TO HIM, WAS ELIZABETH AMONG HER LADIES, IN A DRESSING GOWN, UNPAINTED, WITHOUT HER WIG, 
HER GRAY HAIR HANGING IN WISPS ABOUT HER FACE, AND HER EYES STARTING FROM HER HEAD 


and inconstancy; and the cause is the sex of the sov- 
ereign.”” De Maisse, inwardly noting the curious combina- 
tion of depression, anger and ambition, respectfully withdrew. 

The earl might still be surly, but the highest of spirits 
possessed Elizabeth. The cruel suspense of the past two 
months—the longest and most anxious of those wretched 
separations—was over; Essex was back again; a new de- 
lightful zest came bursting into existence. 

She told Robert Cecil that he should go to France as her 
special ambassador, and the secretary was all assent and 
gratitude. 

inwardly, however, he was uneasy; he did not relish the 
thought of a long absence abroad while the earl remained 
at home in possession of the field. He decided to approach 
his rival with a frank avowal of his anxieties. The plan 
worked; Essex, in generous grandeur, remembering with 
a sinile how, in his absence, both the secretaryship and the 
duchy of Lancaster had gone to Cecil, swore that he would 
steal no marches. 


cA Queen’ Revenge 


YET Cecil still felt uncomfortable. It happened that at 
that moment a large and valuable consignment of cochi- 
neal arrived from the Indies for the queen. He suggested 
that Essex should be allowed the whole for £50,000, at the 
rate of eighteen shillings a pound, the market price of a 
pound of cochineal being between thirty and forty shillings; 
and he also recommended that Essex should be given £7000 
worth of the precious substance as a free gift. 

Elizabeth readily consented, and the earl found himself 
bound to the secretary by something more than airy chiv- 
alry —by ties of gratitude for a very solid benefit. 

Cecil had taken ship for France, when news of a most 
alarming nature reached London. A Spanish fleet of thirty- 
eight flyboats with five thousand soldiers on board was sail- 
ing up the Channel. Elizabeth’s first thought was for her 
Secretary. She sent an urgent message, forbidding him to 


leave England; but he had already sailed, missed the Span- 
ish fleet and arrived at Dieppe in safety. 

From there he at once dispatched to his father a full ac- 
count of the enemy’s armament, writing on the cover of his 
letter ‘‘For life, for life, for very life,” with a drawing of a 
gallows, as a hint to the messenger of what would happen to 
him if he dallied on the road. 

There was not a moment’s hesitation in London. Orders 
were sent out in every direction, and no one asked the advice 
of the theologians. Lord Cumberland, with all the ships he 
could collect, was told to pursue the enemy; Nottingham 
hurried to Gravesend, and Lord Cobham to Dover; Raleigh 
was commissioned to furnish provisions all along the coast; 
Essex was to stand ready to repel an attack wherever it 
might be delivered. 

But the alarm passed as quickly as it had arisen. Cumber- 
land’s squadron found the Spaniards outside Calais and sank 
eighteen of the flyboats; the rest of them huddled into the 
harbor, from which they never ventured to emerge. 

Essex kept his promise. During the secretary’s absence he 
supplied his place with the queen but made no attempt to 
take an unfair advantage of the situation. For the time, in- 
deed, his interests seemed to be elsewhere, and politics gave 
way to love-making. 


_ The rumors of his proceedings were many and scandalous... 
It was known that he had had a child by Mistress Elizabeth 


Southwell; he was suspected of a passion for Lady Mary 
Howard and of another for Mistress Russell. 

While he passed the time with plays and banquets both 
Lady Essex and the queen were filled with uneasiness. 
Elizabeth’s high spirits had suddenly collapsed; neither the 
state of Europe nor the state of Whitehall gave her any satis- 
faction; she grew moody, suspicious and violent. 

For the slightest neglect she railed against her maids of 
honor until they burst out crying. She believed that she had 
detected love looks between Essex and Lady Mary Howard 
and could hardly control her anger. She did, however, for 
the moment, privately determining to have her revenge 
before long. 


Her opportunity came when Lady Mary appeared one 
day in a particularly handsome velvet dress, with a rich bor- 
der, powdered with pearl and gold. Her Majesty. said 
nothing, but next morning she had the dress secretly ab- 
stracted from Lady Mary’s wardrobe and brought to her. 
That evening she electrified the court by stalking in with 
Lady Mary’s dress upon her. The effect was grotesque; she 
was far taller than Lady Mary, and the dress was not nearly 
long enough. 

“Well, ladies,”’ she said, “‘how like you my new-fancied 
suit?’’ Then, amid the gasping silence, she bore down upon 
Lady Mary. ‘“‘Ah, my lady, and what think you? Is not 
this dress too short and ill-becoming?’”’ 

The unfortunate girl stammered out an assent. 

““Why then,” cried Her Majesty, “‘if it become not me, as 
being too short, I am minded it shall never become thee, as 
being too fine; so it fitteth neither well.”” And she marched 
out of the room again. 


Odious Lettice Leicester 


UCH moments were disturbing; but Essex still had the 
art to pacify the royal agitations. The earl had per- 
suaded the queen, in a particularly yielding moment, to 
grant him a great favor—she had agreed to see his mother, 
the odious Lettice Leicester, who had been banished from 
her presence for years. 

It was arranged that Lady Chandos should give a great 
dinner, at which the queen and Lady Leicester should meet. 
Everything was ready; the royal coach was waiting; Lady 
Leicester stood at the entrance with a fair jewel in her hand, 
worth three hundred pounds. But the queen sent word that 
she would not go. 

Essex, who had been ill all day, got out of bed when he 
heard what had happened, put on a dressing gown and had 
himself conveyed to the queen by the back way. It was 
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SHE HAD, HE OBSERVED, 
BEATEN HIM AGAIN 


ESCENDING at the Old Leicester station 
&)| from the poky 4:07 local, Harvey Silver- 
§]| thorne experienced a mildly enjoyable 
ki sense of escapade. It was his fixed habit 
to remain at his office until the stroke of 
&| five, notwithstanding the fact that this in- 
4) volved missing the express train by which 
*} most male citizens of Old Leicester achieved 
atriation; today, by way of celebration, he 
was actually here before the unserious commuters who 
lightly permitted other matters to trespass, at either end, 
upon the business day. 

The half-guilty pleasure of his truancy abated, however, 
as Flivver Pearce skipped gayly down from the rear coach 
and waggled an uplifted arm in the unceremonial greeting of 
which Harvey Silverthorne disapproved, just as he disap- 
proved of nearly all of Flivver’s habits, manners, qualities 
and traits. 

“Yay!” said Flivver cordially. ‘‘Look who’s here!” 

Harvey Silverthorne achieved a smile, suppressing his 
opinion of the speech and the needless enthusiasm with 
which it was uttered; he also contained a harsh comment on 
the impudent brevity of Flivver’s dress, an absurd trifle, re- 
grettably inadequate even to Flivver’s littleness. Failing 
by a fraction of an inch to arrive at her knee it contrived to 
suggest, somehow, that it was pleased with itself on this 
account. 

“Ride over, Elizabeth?” He did reluctant lip-service to 
the unwritten law of Leicester obliging the traveler with a 
car to provide free taxi service to those less fortunate, but he 
refused to employ the wretched corruption of her name. As 
always, the sight of her had the effect of deepening in him, 
by sheer force of contrast, the wistful yearning for the im- 
aginary lady of his ordered dreams. He was sorry for himself 
as he accepted the armful of assorted parcels she bestowed 
upon him, doubly sorry—once because he was condemned 
to Flivver’s company and again because he realized anew 
that he would never find that companionship for which, in 
her society, he inevitably experienced this strangely poignant 
longing. 





T WAS because Flivver was so different, he told himself; 

little and nimbly restless, when The Woman would be tall 
and calm and queenly; flippant and irreverent and feather- 
headed, when The Woman would be gravely sweet and 
thoughtful. Extravagant in utterance and dress, inconse- 
quent, unstable, given utterly to mirth and pleasure, Flivver 
Pearce could always quicken in him the hunger for a girl 
who would be her exact and perfect opposite. 

He stowed her parcels methodically in the rumble seat of 
his car, observing that as usual she had opened them in the 
train and rewrapped them hastily and without expertness; 
a pewter sconce bracket emerged from its covering, and 
Flivver ecstatically demanded his approval of its darling 
cuteness. 

“I brought it out for Vo,” she told him. “It’s exactly 
what he wants for the new house. Won’t it be just lovely 
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against that rough tan plaster, with a tiny 
little electric candle in it?” 

Again Harvey Silverthorne refrained from 
candor. Argument with Flivver was breath 
utterly misspent; it would be altogether 
futile to inform her that the use of electric- 
ity in a counterfeit candle was an absurd 
and costly anachronism. She would only 
say that she didn’t care, and this, he knew, 
would be the truth. 

“‘And that reminds me ——”’ she straight- 
ened and looked about the circle of parked 
cars, frowning. ‘‘Vo promised to meet me. 
He’s forgotten, of course.” 

She giggled, as if in failing to fulfill his 
engagement Vo Jordan had achieved some 
mild stroke of humor. Harvey Silverthorne 
compressed his lips. Perfectly matched, Vo 
and Flivver—neither of them with the 
slightest sense of responsibility, equally ded- 
icated to trivial amusement and shallow 
mirth. 

He thought, compassionately, of the new 
house that was Vo’s latest, silliest, specula- 
tion. He was building it to sell—he lived, 
improvidently, by selling off bits of the old 
Jordan farm to the new people who were 
crowding into Leicester—but instead of keep- 
ing sensibly to safe conservatism of design, he’d let Flivver 
talk him into putting up a counterfeit of an English farm- 
house, with needless, costly gable ends thrusting out of it 
at crazy angles, with sham sags in the slated roofs, leaded 
casement windows, stone floors—a freak house, on which 
he’d have to take a huge loss if he contrived to sell it at all. 
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This, Harvey Silverthorne re- 
flected grimly, wouldn’t worry Vo. 
He didn’t even have the sense to 
be troubled by losing money; 
Harvey had actually heard him 
laugh about losses, as if he thought 
they were clever, funny! 

“TI suppose you’ve heard the 
big news.” 

Flivver had the irritating trick 
of thus prefacing a piece of infor- 
mation. Silverthorne shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“‘T suppose so,” he agreed. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

Flivver giggled. ‘Pretty good,” she conceded, “for you. 
The Lowell place is sold.” 

He sat up straight. She couldn’t guess that this was like a 
blow between the eyes. He’d always kept strictly to himself 
the secret resolve to own the Lowell place some day, and 
dwell in it. And just now, when he could afford, at last, to 
have a home of his own! He had come out early today 
chiefly to inspect the square, massive house, the neatly 
geometrical planting of the grounds; he’d meant to drop in 
at the real-estate office and talk, carefully, about terms and 
price. 

“Who—who bought it?” He managed to speak care- 
lessly. Flivver waved an indifferent hand. 


““CEARCH me!” She did not observe that he winced at 

the phrase. “All I know is that it’s sold at last.”” She 
wriggled her shoulders in a sort of shiver. ‘‘Dismal old 
crypt—I’d sooner live in Grant’s Tomb!” 

This, Harvey thought, was quite true. Flivver would 
inevitably hate the sober, solid dignity of the Lowell house, 
just as the ideal woman of his imaginings would inevitably 
have loved it. 

Sensibly he resigned himself. Crying for moons and 
spilled milk was the affair of the irrational and juvenile, like 
Flivver. After all, it would have been rather silly for Harvey 
Silverthorne to buy the Lowell place and set up a bachelor 
establishment in it, even though he could now afford such 
extravagance. Still, he was aware of persistent sense of loss 
as he turned in at the Pearce driveway—a loss that was not 
offset by his release from uncongenial company. 

“Thanks for the buggy ride,” said Flivver, on the door- 
step. ‘“‘See you later—coming over for a swim pretty soon?”’ 

He nodded. He was sorry, in some ways, that Chet 
Garside had ever built that swimming pool; it filled the 
place up with a crowd every pleasant afternoon; even in 
people usually restrained and decorous of deportment there 


STILL MOVING IN PINK MIST HE CAME BACK TO THE POOL; IT WAS CROWDED NOW ——'" 
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was a regrettable relaxation, Harvey Silverthorne observed, 
when they lounged about in bathing suits. He decided that 
he would avoid the pool today; Flivver was undignified 
enough at all times, but in the one-piece swimming costume 
of her habit she went to annoying extremes. He frowned, as 
he put up his car; he would have enjoyed a plunge on this 
hot afternoon, if he could have had it in decent privacy. 

Edith, already in her swimming suit, waved to him from 
the wicker chair that stood in the shade of the copper beech 
beside the pool. He crossed the barbered lawn in obedience 
to er clear summons; her son leaned against her bare 
knees; Harvey Silverthorne found something in the tableau 
at once affecting and regrettable. He approved of The 
Carrot’s passionate adoration of Edith; he could not help 
wishing that she would endeavor to merit, as well, a filial 
reverence and respect. 

“What’s wrong?”’ Edith demanded. ‘‘You aren’t sick, 
are you?” 


“Y JUST thought I’d come out early,” he said, dimly 
pleased by the implication that only catastrophe could 
account for variation in his sound business habits. 

‘Wonders will never cease,’’ said Edith. ‘‘Hurry and 
dress—the water’s heavenly.” 

The Carrot now noisily resented interruption. 

“Poothycat, poothycat!”’ he demanded, shrilly peremp- 
tory. Edith ruffled the shock of pinkish hair from which 
the deplorable nickname had been derived. 

“Pussycat, pussycat, where have you been?”’ 

She recited the silly doggerel gravely ; The Carrot squealed 
his delight at the sanguinary climax. His uncle moved his 
head in token of a disapproving minority report. 

“It’s too bad to poison the child’s mind with that drivel,” 
he declared. ‘‘He might just as well be learning something 
sensible.” 

Edith, except for one of her irritating glances of amused 
tolerance, paid no heed; she became even less biologically 
accurate in repeating the rimed anecdote of a cow that 
jumped over the moon. Moodily Harvey Silverthorne with- 
drew; his fletcher had delivered a dozen new arrows, and he 
gave himself over to the pleasant task of weighing these on 
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his chemist’s scales, assuring himself that there was no more 
than ten grains of variation between them. Archery was the 
one sport for which he could harbor a whole-hearted respect; 
he had endured in dignified silence much jeering from play- 
ers of golf and tennis, parvenus among athletic diversions 
by comparison to the misty antiquity of the bow and arrow. 

Voices floated to him from the lawn, laughter and splash- 
ings. Sorrowfully he surrendered his hope of an hour’s prac- 
tice at the butts before dinner; he didn’t mind ridicule 
directed at himself but he shrank from hearing the oldest and 
best of games derided by the featherbrained. His ear in- 
formed him that Flivver Pearce was already at the pool, and 
he replaced in its leather sheath the favorite yew bow he had 
meant to use; Flivver’s debased sense of humor found archery 
irresistibly comic. He could hear her screaming joyously; 
Vo Jordan was out there too. Vo would know who had bought 
the Lowell place—loafing about Leicester all day instead of 
commuting decently to business in the city, he would be sure 
to have heard the details from some of his unseemly associ- 
ates—the village barber, perhaps, or the constable, or the ex- 
bartender who had sunk totheignominious job of caddy master 
at the golf club. 

Harvey Silverthorne’s interest overcame his distaste for 
frivolous society. He went out to the pool, where a splashing 
duel between Flivver and Edith, unwomanly in the ex- 
treme, was vastly diverting The Carrot. 

Vo Jordan, lank and rawboned in the revealment of a 
bathing suit, slouched indolently in a wicker chair, grinning 
as if he shared The Carrot’s infant pleasure in the scene. 
Silverthorne approached him. 


“THE Lowell place?” Vo’s grin widened alittle. ‘‘Let’s 
see—I did hear who bought it, but the name’s slipped 
me. Some friend of the Burrs’ anyway.”’ 

Harvey Silverthorne nodded. Vo, accurately informed on 
matters of no possible importance, would be sure to forget 
anything worth remembering. He returned his gaze to the 
pool, where Edith and Flivver were now playing water-tag 
like a pair of young seals. Again the suggestive effect of con- 
trast brought a vision before his wistful fancy; he seemed to 
see a gracious, queenly woman in a velvet robe, a reverent 


— BUT TO HARVEY SILVER- 
THORNE THERE WAS SILENCE 
AND SOLITUDE AND ONLY A TALL, QUEENLY 
WOMAN, GRACIOUS AND AT CALM EASE 
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boy leaning against her knee, her white hand on his head; he 
seemed to hear a cool, quiet voice reading splendid poetry. 

Without bitterness he told himself that he was yearning for 
the moon. There were no such women in this crazy, topsy- 
turvy world. Dreaming about them only made it all the 
harder to endure the depressing actuality —girls who scam- 
pered about like dragon flies, mothers who wore one-piece 
bathing suits and behaved, under the eyes of their very off- 
spring, like human kittens! 

The group enlarged itself: Bill and Marjy Darrett, Chet 
Garside, the Randells and Tommy Finch, all congenial spirits, 
equally alien to Harvey Silverthorne. He looked on gloomily 
as they splashed and chattered and giggled. Somebody 
shouted past him a merry greeting to Minna Burr but he did 
not even turn his head. The Burrs had been people of whom 
he could approve, but lately even Minna had caught the in- 
fection of this modern levity; she was almost as frivolous, 
now, as Flivver Pearce or that distressing niece of Minna’s 
who had married Valentine Fenn. Silverthorne held his place 
doggedly; let her play about with the rest of them, as long 
as that was what she preferred, nowadays, to rational con- 
versation. 


E SPRANG suddenly to his feet as he remembered that 

Vo had named her in connection with the Lowell place. 

Some friend of hers had bought it; he realized that whoever 

that friend might be, the mere fact of the purchase indicated 

at least one thing in common with Harvey Silverthorne. He 

turned, stopped as if transfixed by one of his own arrows, 
stared blankly, unbelievingly, fascinated, enraptured. 

He hardly saw Minna Burr’s minute Dresden prettiness. 
Beside her, tall and dark and splendid, moved the woman of 
Harvey Silverthorne’s dreams. 

Just behind him and yet infinitely remote he heard some- 
body giggle; at his elbow he was obscurely aware of Flivver 
Pearce, glistening like a dolphin; the world fell away about 
him, all its trivial actualities utterly erased. His mind had 
room for but the single, blinding, glorious thought. 

At first, as Flivver’s elbow touched him, as he began a 
backward, swooping plunge through space, the illusion of 
some far, lofty height persisted; he had been lifted, in an in- 
stant, to the stars, and now, like Lucifer, he fell magnifi- 
cently through immeasurable distances. 

It was only as he struck, with a mighty splash, the surface 
of the pool, that he came back to realities and realized that 
Vo had knelt behind him while Flivver pushed him in. But 
he carried with him, into the chill and blindness of submersion, 
the memory of dark, grave eyes in which there had been no 
sign of cheap, demeaning laughter, eyes that had seen no humor 
in an idiot prank. Even as he floundered back to the surface 
there was no room in his soul for just anger, only a vast, 
abiding, reverent sense of miracle. 

He hardly heard the cackle of delighted mirth that greeted 
him; he swam straight for the ladder, scrambled out, heed- 
less of drenched, dripping clothes that clung grotesquely to 
him, heedless of the simultaneous plunge with which Vo and 
Flivver fled before expected vengeance, heedless of all things 
save one. 

Minna Burr was laughing, even as her lips performed the 
epic business of a presentation. 

“This is Mr. Silverthorne, Alicia. He doesn’t always look 
so funny as this.”” She yielded to a little silver-fluting giggle. 
“Harvey, I’ve promised Miss Gray that she’d find at least 
one sensible person in Leicester. You’ll have to make up for 
the rest of us or I’m afraid she’ll be sorry she bought the 
Lowell house.”’ 

Harvey Silverthorne felt his breath go deep. Again, as his 
eyes drowned themselves in the clear slate-blue profundity 
of those that looked gravely at him from the calm queenly 
beauty of the very face imaged in his hopeless dreams, he had 
the compelling sense of standing on some mighty pinnacle, 
but standing there, at last, beside a kindred soul. 


ORDS didn’t matter; deep called to deep above the 

shallows in a nobler tongue. He heard himself declar- 
ing that he was delighted; heard, thrilling to the quiet 
rounded music of it, a murmured formula of response. 

“Do go and change, Harvey,” Minna Burr was urging 
him. He shook his head impatiently. Go and change? Con- 
cern himself with such microscopically trivial considerations 
as taking cold, when —— 

“You look so drowned-ratty,’’ Minna argued, the laughing 
quiver in her birdy little voice. ‘I wish you could see your- 
self, Harvey. You’d just have to laugh.” 

He stiffened. “You'll think we're all a lot of—of mounte- 
banks, Miss Gray.”’ 

She moved her head gravely in dissent. ‘I never could 
see the fun in practical jokes,” she told him. ‘But you must 
go and change, really—it’s quite easy to take cold in wet 
clothes.” 

““You—you’ll be here till I get back?’’ Hecaught a glimpse, 
from the tail of his eye, of Minna Burr’s delighted, mischie- 
vous smile; he didn’t care what she might guess from the 
speech and the tone; Minna Burr had ceased to matter. 
Nobody mattered, nothing mattered, except —— 

“T’ll promise for her, Harvey. Skip!” 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE LEANED CLOSER. 
‘PLEASE TRY MY PLAN,’ 
HE BEGGED 


4) on a brilliant clear October day, a long 
24| luxurious limousine came softly up to 

Wyers| the Vanderbilt entrance, and the two men 
sae Wodw| in the front seat exchanged a few words in 
4) a gruff foreign tongue. The chauffeur, who 

| was a thin little man, appeared to be nerv- 
4] ous and worried; but his huge companion 
gave him a light pat on the shoulder and a reassuring smile as 
he stepped easily out of the car. This other was Prince Ivan 
Borissovitch. He entered the station and, from the top of 
the broad marble stairway, paused to look down. 

Thickset and heavy, with powerful chest and a dark, blunt, 
enormous face, with huge wide jaw and broad cheek bones— 
he was a bull, he was a giant, a great gargoyle of a man. 
And yet there was nothing clumsy or crude; his whole bear- 
ing was easy and self-assured; he was perfectly groomed in 
dark quiet clothes; and as he stood there looking down into 
that spacious marble hall with its crowds of scurrying figures, 
the whimsical smile on his heavy lips and the gleam in his 
wide-set big black eyes would have made a close observer 
feel that here was an individual of a varied large experience 
who took still a deep fresh relish in life. 

He went down the steps and made his way to the gate 
where people were gathered to meet an incoming train from 
Chicago; and a little later he came back, gayly and easily 
talking with the vivacious young blonde at his side. 





HE was about thirty, and smart and attractive, with alert 

bright blue eyes. She wore a close-fitting suit of brown, 
and behind her came a redcap with patent-leather bag and 
hat box, while her huge companion bore a rich fur cloak on 
his arm. They came out of the station, and presently that 
long luxurious limousine slid softly up in front of them. At 
sight of it she gave a slight start. 

“Oh, what a lamb of a car!” she exclaimed, with an in- 
quisitive flash of her eyes. Then she caught sight of the 
crest on the door. “Oh, prince! And is this your coat of 
arms?” she demanded. 

“The crest of my family,” he replied. “It is at your 
service. Now, dear lady, where shall we lunch?” She 
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smiled back in a curious 
challenging way. 

““Oh, I couldn’t eat anything yet,” she replied. “Suppose 
we drop my bags at the Ritz and go up for a little run in the 
Park in this adorable car of yours.” 

Once more that inquisitive little flash came into her warm 
brilliant eyes, while her huge companion turned and gave 
the order to the chauffeur. As he did so some slight shade 
of disturbance crossed his enormous face; but to the anxious 
scowl of the little man in the front seat, the Prince Boris- 
sovitch replied as before by a reassuring smile, which said, 
“Now, now, let us be quite comfortable.” 

Serenely stepping into the car, he said to his companion, 
“Tt is good for me to be with you again.” And he settled 
down with a sigh of content. 


HEY had first met some weeks before, on her last trip 

to New York. She was a young Chicago widow, very rich, 
apparently; and he, an exiled nobleman from the south of 
Russia, where his ancient family had once owned immense 
estates. 

They had met in a night club, the Club Russe. The 
prince, for all his enormous bulk, was an easy, graceful and 
quite indefatigable dancer. They had danced together sev- 
eral nights. As they chatted together easily now, intimate 
ties of companionship, good-humored, gay and friendly, 
seemed to be established here. And yet the little appraising 
looks that came on their faces from time to time were a bit 
like those of fencers watching for an opening. When they 
had left the Ritz he asked, “‘How long shall you be this 
time in New York?” 

And with a helpless little shrug of her pretty shoulders 
she replied, “Oh, my dear prince, how can I know? My 
plans are so vague. I am so free.” 


He moved closer. “Dear lady, you should not be free.” 

But she disregarded that. 
over to France.” 

“‘T should like to go with you to France,’’ he declared. 

With a swift coquettish glance she rejoined, ‘‘ Already— 
when you know me so little?”’ 


“T am thinking of running 
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By ERNEST POOLE 


“I shall soon know you better now,” he replied, with a 
challenging look; and she answered it by one of her own, 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Before this day is over, my dear, I 
shall know you better too.” 

And she began to question him. She was simply dying to 
know more of his life in Russia, she said. So he told of his 
old family home, the vast estates down on the Volga, the 
palace in Moscow, all lost to him now. With ever-quickening 
interest and sympathy her questions came, and swift in- 
quisitive looks as well, now at her huge companion and 
again at the lean little chauffeur, whose whole figure and 
whose face, which she could see in profile, seemed rigid with 
uneasiness. 

Round and round the Park they went, and the Prince 
Ivan Borissovitch appeared to be unruffled still. Calmly and 
serenely, in his low deep magnetic voice, he told her what 
she asked to know. The names of illustrious relatives, at the 
old Russian court and in the army, fell smoothly and natu- 
rally from his lips. Some had been killed and the rest of 
them were scattered émigrés, he said. 


ITH more murmured sympathy, she begged him to tell 

her just a little of his long service in the War; and quite 
simply he replied that, almost since hostilities began, he had 
served with the Grand Duke Nikolai. As one of his staff, 
he had taken part in a great advance down into the Car- 
pathians; it had cost a million Russian lives. 

As he pictured that awful havoc and death he moved a 
little closer; but drawing back a bit, she exclaimed, with a 
little shiver of reproach, “What terrible men you Russians 
are!” 

He answered, “I am a hungry man. I think now we had 
better go to our lunch.” 

But his companion laughed at that. ‘Oh, you are used 
to hunger,” she teased. “‘ You got used to it in the War, you 
know. And it is so lovely up here in the Park. So let us stay 
a little while. There is no hurry.” 

As though in vehement denial of that, the car gave a sud- 
den burst of speed; but she seemed to ignore it. Leaning 
back, she said with a sigh, ‘‘I can feel for you, dear prince, 
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for I, too, lost everything in the War.” He turned on her a 
startled glance. 


“Everything?” 

“My husband.” 

“Ah.” he said in a tone of relief. ‘Yes, that is bad. A 
woman like you should have a husband. But at least he did 


not leave you poor. You have much money behind you, dear 
lady.” A faint glimmer of light came in her blue eyes. 

“Millions,” she murmured. And that one word seemed 
to impel him closer still. 

“And what will you do with these millions?” he asked. 

She answered with a shrug and a sigh: “Oh, I haven’t 
the slightest idea in the world. I can see such a little way 
ahead. Of one thing only I am sure.” She turned with a 
confiding smile. “In this next week I am going to spend 
many thousands of dollars upon clothes.”’ 


E SMILED straight back at her. ‘Splendid, dear child. 

How good it is to have always the means to buy what 
you*like and go where you will. I should like to go with 
you to Paris and Rome, to Venice and the Céte d’Azur.” 

“Tell me about them.’”’ And for some time they talked of 
various places abroad. 

Then from the front seat the little chauffeur, by the aid of 
the small mirror before him, shot back a desperate appeal. 
And the prince suggested again to his friend, ‘““Could you 
not now take a little lunch?”’ But to this the lovely young 
widow replied by a pettish toss of her shingled head. 

“How can you speak of food again when you can so 
plainly see I am dying of curiosity still? I ask you for a 
little help in planning out a trip abroad. I beg you to con- 
fide in me—the whole long story of your life. And you reply 
by speaking of lunch.” 

Her small foot began tapping the floor of the car. Witha 
quick look and resigned little sigh, her huge companion 
answered, ‘‘But I have told you ——”’ She interrupted. 

“Only of the War!” she exclaimed. ‘I wish you to tell me 
of balls at court—great ladies—all your love affairs.” 

“T have never had a love affair until today,” the Prince 
replied. ‘‘I was a mere boy before the War.” 

“Oh, no, you were nineteen!” she cried. For he had 
mentioned that before. ‘‘ You can give me all I am hungry 
for—not lunch but life—with all the fascinating details that 
come with a birth and breeding like yours.” 

With a look not quite so patient now he complied with 
her request. As round and round the Park they sped, he 
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told her of his boyhood—of French and English tutors and 
his old Tartar peasant nurse, of bear and wolf hunts later 
on, wild ttoika rides across the snow, of house parties of 
fifty or more, of balls in Moscow, army life. With a warm 
vivacity, she questioned still and drove him on. At last, 
however, he stopped short, with a resolute set of his great 
jaws. 

“But all this was long ago. Dear lady, little is left to me 
how—little but what I offer to you—my name, my life, my 
love,” he said. ‘Please make me happy. Be my wife.” 

Demurely she had bent het head, and the mischievous light 
in her clever blue eyes was itivisible to the man at her side. 
But now, as she looked slowly up, she seemed dazzled and 
humbled by what he had said. 

‘“*A princess—I?” she murmured. 

“Why not?” Eagerly he took her hand. “And let me 
love you, all your life. This will be easy for me, dear child, 
for already I love you very much. I can love you as you 
should be loved.” 

But as he moved abruptly closer she stopped him with 
uplifted hand. ‘I could never be a princess without a for- 
tune too,” she said. “Millions of dollats.” 

“The millions are here,” 

“A big beautiful house. ”’ 

“You shall have it,” he said. 

“And a car like this.” 

“You shall have it at once.” 

Once more she looked slowly up at him. 


“ARE you sure?” she demanded. ‘Are you sure we have 
not already had it toolong?”” And with a quick search- 
ing smile she asked, ‘Does Poltovsky know we’re out?”’ 

‘“‘Poltovsky!’” He gave a violent start; and as he stared 
at her now both their expressions rapidly changed. Off 
went the masks. 

Her manner grew brisk and businesslike. ‘‘ Yes, Isador 
Poltovsky. On my last trip to New York he met me, took 
me out in this same car one evening—and sold me several 
hundred gowns.” 

“Hundreds!” 

“Not for me, my dear. I toil for others,’’ she replied. 

The great black eyes of the Prince Borissovitch seemed 
popping almost out of his head. ‘‘Who are you? What 
are you?” he cried. 

“A buyer for B—— and B 
Chicago store. 
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you were with us on our ride that night. Were you not 
Poltovsky’s chauffeur?’”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he answered quietly. His eyes had settled 
back again; and if she had expected him to be confused, she 
was disappointed. With a look of calm reproach, he asked 
her, ‘‘Why did you deceive me so?”’ 

“‘How have I deceived you?” 

“Millions back of you, you said.” 

“And so they are,” she answered, “but they belong to 
B and B is 

“Ah,” said the prince, “this is a pity.” She shot a quick 
look at him, intrigued and attracted by his calm. 

“You take it very quietly,’ gently she admonished him. 
He shrugged his mammoth shoulders. 





HY not? Life is like that,” he answered. 

lovely young widow with money. I wish to have her 
for my wife. Now I find the money is not there. What a 
pity! But dear lady, you are as lovely to me still. I forgive 
you for deceiving me.”’ 

“You forgive me?” she demanded. ‘And on your side 
of this little affair, have you no guilty conscience?” 

“None whatever,” he replied. 

“None? After telling me all those lies?’’ 

“But I told you no lies.” 

“You are a real prince?”’ He smiled sadly at that. 

“My adorable child, in Russia no prince is any longer real 
today. Most of us are already chauffeurs—or if we are not, 
we shall be soon. But all the life I have described, this life 
I have lived,” he declared. 

“You served the grand duke in the War?”’ 

“As his chauffeur. I could drive him at the speed he 
loved, and we had wild rides together, all along the Russian 
Front. They are gone—and so is the world I knew. It will 
never come back. But why be sad? It is foolish. So I 
come to New York, and become chauffeur to the new grand 
duke, Poltovsky.. But I do not like Poltovsky, and so last 
month I turn over my job to this little Baron Boboroff, my 
friend, who tili then was nearly starved to death. And he is 
becoming uneasy now—for Poltovsky may soon require his 
car, and this crest on the door must first disappear.” 

“You put that on for me?” she asked. 

“Quite easily,” the prince replied. ‘A little trick of the 
chemical art. I put it on in such a way that quickly it may 
be washed off.” 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Buffet table decoration, using pink snapdragons, valerian and monkshood in a gold basket. Flowers may be similar to those used on the breakfast table, but they should be somewhat heavier in character. 


Easy Ways to Arrange Flowers 


‘ , 7 : . A spray of polyantha 
For the mantel, garden pinks with maroon and white snap- By E DWARD A HITE oe amen aes, 


dragons, in a clear glass bowl, are indeed effective. Jo? the gust poem. 


Professor of Floriculture, Cornell University 


Photographed in Natural (olor by Ke O. Floing 


T IS said that in Japan one spends hours ar- 

ranging a single flower, placing and replacing the 

stem until it assumes a position that satisfies a 
sense of appropriateness and beauty. 

The everyday life of the average home rarely per- 
mits such extreme attention to detail. A busy house- 
wife recently remarked, ‘‘I wish I could have flowers 
on the table at every meal. There are quantities of 
them in the garden, but I can’t take the time to 
gather and arrange them.” With a little thought, 
however, flowers can be arranged simply, quickly 
and effectively. : 


Try yellow camomile, cornflowers and Tartarian sea-lavender, 
in a yellow and blue French bowl, for the breakfast table. 
Flowers for this purpose should be colorful and dainty. 


For the sun parlor try 
swamp milkweed, wild 
carrot, black-eyed- 
Susans and meadow 
sedges. green and 
brown bowl is used. 
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Thought is essential. No pleasing com- 
position can be thrown together hastily. The 
purpose of all decoration is to add interest— 
which flowers in the home certainly do; but 
all interest is lost if the flowers are withered 
or haphazardly arranged. 

Some people have an instinctive flair for 
producing interesting cut-flower composi- 
tions. Given a natural love for flowers, 
however, anyone can soon learn how to ob- 
tain satisfying results, if a few definite rules 
are observed; speed is acquired through 
practice. 

The type of flowers chosen-is important. 
Some garden species have poor keeping 
qualities; they wilt or drop their petals 
quickly and hence demand frequent and 
time-consuming attention. But flowers with 
good keeping qualities, once arranged, may 
be moved from place to place in the home, 
creating new interest in each changed 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Butterfly roses and babysbreath in a blue glass bowl, with blue candle- 
sticks and light pink candles, make a charming dinner-table decoration. 


Gladiolus ‘‘ Mar- 
shal Foch,” com- 
mon clary and 
beach speedwell, in 
@ tall black vase, 
for the piano or 
music room. 
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For the library table, orange calendulas, orange snap- 
dragons and blue lupines, in an orange bowl. Analogous 
colors between flow- ers and receptacles, with 
the insertion of a %& complementary color for 
variety, add interest Ba to a composition. 
¥¥ 1 





For the living-room table, annual pink larkspur, Caucasian scabi- 

osa, meadowsweet and eryngium amethystinum, in a gray vase, 

make an interesting composition. Flowers should extend above the 
receptacle approximately one and a half times its height. 


For the hall, lilies and lark- Montbretias in a red and gold 
spurs in a tall gray vase are glass receptacle make an attrac- 
most attractive. A spirit of hos- tive composition for the writing 
pitality is suggested by flowers desk. The beauty of line of 
placed in the hall entrance, to stem and foliage is often lost by 

greet arriving guests. too heavy a massing of flowers. 
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GIANT LOUD-SPEAKERS BEHIND THE 
THEATER SCREEN CARRY THE VOICES 
OF THE PLAYERS TO THE AUDIENCE 


OUND has come to motion pictures—and has come 
with the violence of 4 West Indian hurricane! All 
over the country the silver screen is beginning to 
speak and whistle and sing, and all Hollywood is in 

eruption ! 

Imagine a busy ant city faced with destruction by the 
upending of a mossy stone. In the sudden daylight the :ittle 
runways and streets and galleries present a scene of wild 
confusion. Small ants dart in all directions. Eig ants 
frantically pick up eggs and rush blindly about with them, 
hurrying first this way and then that. 

In Hollywood the little ants are ‘‘extra people,’ thousands 
of them—blond little gitls and ‘‘mothers’’ and tramps and 
character actors—hurriedly turning their slim savings over 
to new-born schools of elocution, in palpitating hopes of re- 
trieving their fortunes by making a hit in some heaven-sent 
speaking part. The big ants are famous producers and direc- 
tors and stars, building new kinds of stages and anxiously 
putting in orders for the almost-unobtainable new equip- 
ment, vainly attempting to reckon their possible gains or 
check their probable losses in wild forecasts of an unknown 
future, changing their minds and estimates and plans and 
announcements every other day. The most frightened ant 
of all may be your favorite screen actress, rushing to test her 
voice, trying to decide what kind of entertainment you want 
from her for next year, in a panic at the sudden loss of all 
her accumulated knowledge and technic! 

And in the center of it all the ‘‘ We found it first” brothers, 
the mother-lode men, watching theif talking-picture winnings 
double again on every turn of the wheel. 

Let us look in on one of the new soundproof stages where 
the movies are learning to talk. They are as hard to get into 
and as closely guarded as the mystic shrine itself. 

At the door is a big sign: 

Silence. A watchman is sitting 
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absolute quiet, protected from every other sound, the habit 
of avoiding all noise on the set is unescapable. You speak to 
one of the actors in a whisper, and he whispers back. 

Here is a funny little house, like a guardhouse, with glass 
windows, that can be pushed around on the stage. It isa 
soundproof camera booth. Even the clicking of the camera 
must not be heard by the impartial 
microphones. Reproduced and 


The Movies Talk! 


By Myron M. STEaRNsS 
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the voices were recorded on the microphone. Another set 
was added in the theater when the voices were reproduced. 
Accordingly, one set had to be done away with. Hence all 
this new echo-killing paraphernalia on the stage. The voices 
of the actors reach the microphones in a stillness that is flat 
and dead. When they come forth from the four great 





magnified in the theater, the loud 
clicking would spoil the scene. 

The gteat barnlike stage, except 
for the camera booth, is at first 
glance not unlike the old movie 
stages that we already know about. 
We see just now a dining-room set, 
with a huge centerpiece of fresh 
roses on the table. Klieg lights and 
banks and incandescents stand 
about, connected by the ustal tan- 
gle of cables that cover the floor 
like endless snakes. Behind the set 
are the familiar raw-lumber scant- 
lings and braces that hold the 
scenery in place. 

But here is something new: Tall 
screens of burlap, hanging one fold 
above another like the clapboards 
of a house, stand on all sides of the 
set. More engines to fight unde- 
sired noises! They are ‘‘ baffles,”’ to 
deaden all sound. 

Overhead the roof is draped with 
yards and yards of cloth, for the 
same purpose. Even the light 














screens and walls and floorings, the 
director tells us, are of a porous 
composition that will absorb sound. 

This is one of the latest develop- 
ments of the new sound technic— 
to do away with all reverberation, so that the voices repro- 
duced in the theater will no longer roar or thunder: The 
sound experimenters have found that part of the growl that 
made the first voices from loud-speakers unnatural in the 
theater was caused by an extra set of echoes or reverbera- 
tions. One set of reverberations came on the stage when 


THE RIGHT, 


MONTE BLUE, H. B. WARNER AND LOIS WILSON ENACTING A SCENE 
FOR ‘“‘CONQUEST.’’, THE CAMERA IS IN THE SOUNDPROOF BOOTH AT 
THE MICROPHONES CONCEALED ABOUT THE SET 


loud-speakers hidden behind the newly patented sound 
screens that are to satisfy both eye and ear, there are rever- 
berations and echoes enough in the theater, just as in real 
life, to make them natural. 

And here is something else that is new: Hanging from the 
cables that can be moved about —like the dome lights of the 
old studios—are boxlike objects 
reminiscent of small storage bat- 





beside it. The password—your 
name and business, or authoriza- 
tion to enter the zone of silent 
mystery and power—is given in 
whispers. Then you go in on tip- 
toe. It is like entering some 
strange, fantastic tomb. 


-A New Technic 


HERE the old silent pic- 

tures were taken in a storm 
of sound, the new sound pictures 
have to be taken, except for the 
actors’ voices, in sepulchral 
silence. 

The straining for noiselesstiess, 
at the moment, is unfiecessary. 
There is no ‘‘shooting” going 
on. But the atmosphere remains; 
since the voices that are to fill 

‘theaters have to be recorded in 


DURING THE MAKING OF A 
ONE-ACT PLAYLET. THE 
CAMERA BOOTH IS AT THE 
LEFT FOREGROUND, THE 
MICROPHONES ON A TABLE 
AND IN THE CHANDELIER 








teries. Again we are looking at 
the latest thing in the new tech- 
nic of sound reproduction; these 
are the last word in microphones. 
No longer do they have to be 
concealed, as in the first “‘talk- 
ies,” in telephones or behind pic- 
tures. They can now follow the 
actors about the set, just above 
the range of the camera. 


NG Shouting 


E WATCH a rehearsal. 

Where the old picture re- 
hearsals were all for action and 
pantomime, with shouted direc- 
tions, we now have action and 
controlled voices, as on the regu- 
lar stage. Also, as on the regular 
stage, the action has to be gone 
over and over until each actor 1s 
letter-perfect. No longer can the 
director yell through a mega- 
phone. The ‘“‘Now come on! 
Now you see him! Open your 
eyes wider! You're scared! Hor- 
ror! Register horror!’’ school o! 
direction is at an end. The new 
director has to do all his work 








beforehand. In the final “take” 
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are turned into vibrations, just as with 
the telephone. These vibrations, instead 
of being at once turned back again into 
sounds, as in a telephone receiver, are 
turned into light. This is done by means 
of what is known as a photoelectric cell. 
The vibrations caused by sound strike 
this cell and set up corresponding vibra- 
tions of light. The varying light is pho- 
tographed in a sound strip along the 
edge of the motion-picture film. When 
the picture is projected the process is 
reversed; the varying light from the 
strip on the motion-picture film hits 
the photoelectric cell and sets up cor- 
responding vibrations that are readily, 
as with a telephone, turned back into 
sound. 

The latest development of all in sound 
photography is an elaboration of this 
second system. Instead of a narrow 
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PLAYERS ARE INSTRUCTED HOW TO 


CALIFORNIA, ANALYZING THE 
VOICE OF NORMA SHEARER 





SPEAK, AS WELL AS HOW TO ACT, 

PRIOR TO THE MAKING OF EACH SCENE. 

MARY BRIAN IS SHOWN HERE RECEIV- 
ING ADVICE FROM ROY J. POMEROY 



























he can’t even whisper, lest the sound be re- 
corded. Nor can he wave his hand, lest the 
actors look at him and spoil the scene. 

Finally the director is satisfied. The next 
step is to take a sound test. It is like a dress 
rehearsal in the theater. Nothing can be 
heard but the voices of the actors and the 
appropriate sounds, flat and without echoes, 
that they make on the set. 

But now the scene is over. The actors sit 
down or stand silently about. And from the 
end of the great stage the scene begins to 
come back to us, word for word. It is un- 
canny. Every slightest noise that occurred 
during the test is reproduced exactly, magni- 
fied to the degree that will fill a medium- 
sized theater! 





Two-Methods Used 














HIS reproduction is known as “‘the wax.” 
It is a perfect phonograph record of the 
scene we just ran through, properly amplified so that both 
director and actors will know just how the voices will sound to 
an audience. 
That brings us to the mechanics of sound pictures. 
Although there are already a confusing number of devices for 
making the talkies, they all fall into two general classes. 
The first is our old friend the phonograph, enriched and im- 
proved and ennobled, connected with the theater projection 
machine in a way that provides for absolute synchronization. 
Pictures are taken and disk records of sound are made, in perfect 
synchronization, at 
the studio, just as 
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For effective reproduction in a theater, both of the two 
basic methods of voice recording —the phonograph disks and 
the sound films—have to rely on amplification similar to 
what we have become familiar with in radio. In the process 
of recording, sounds are reduced to less than a thousandth 
of what they were originally. Later they are amplified five 
thousand times—more if desired. 

The patents controlling the tubes and amplifying devices 
are owned by big electrical companies. By leasing the right 
to use them the movies have now acquired a new partner, 
Big Business, as represented by great electrical and radio 
corporations. 

May the marriage prove a happy one! We are all inter- 
ested in it. So far Big Business has insisted that the movies 
are really the head of the new family. 


Startling Effect in First Films 


OTH sound-reproducing methods use the wax when re- 

cording scenes—the diskers as a step in their regular 
phonograph process, and the sound-on-filmers as a means 
of checking up on their rehearsal results without the delay 
and expense of developing trial films. The wax has fur- 
nished some of the most interesting incidents of the new 
movies. 

In one of the first small talking-movie pictures, called 
Across the Border, Roy Stewart, the hero, comes into a scene 
and talks with the lady in the case. Supposedly he has just 
come in from the desert. In rehearsal the scene went off all 
right, and the director went ahead and took it. The film was 
sent away to the laboratory to be developed, and the actors 
sat around to hear the play-back of the wax. It was a 
disk-process picture, and the director was confident that the 
scene had been all right. But as soon as the play-back began 
to come through he asked in surprise, “‘What’s that ham- 
mering?”’ 

All through the scene there was a sound of pounding. 
Nobody could recall having heard anything of the kind while 
the camera was grinding. 

Grumbling at the carelessness of some mechanic, the di- 
rector ordered the set left up for a retake. But the next day, 
when the rushes—as the first print of the preceding day’s 
pictures are called—came along the scene seemed to be all 
right. Nobody had noticed any pounding. 

“Run the wax again,’’ ordered the director. “‘Run it 
without the picture.”’ 

Again the hammering! 

*“Now run them together.”’ 

Again everything was all right! But this time the director 
had caught the reason. It was Roy Stewart. As he talked, 
in the scene, the actor kept slapping the desert dust from his 
sleeves and coat with his hat. When the action was seen 








they are projected 
at the theater. 

This type’ of 
sound picture, with 
camera and phono- 
graph running to- 
gether, was the first 
to make its appear- 
ance. With The 
Jazz Singer it made 
an instantaneous 
hit. 

In the second 
method of sound 
recording, which is 
rapidly overtaking 
the phonograph 
disk, the voice is 
“photographed ” 
on the film itself. 
By coming against 
a small plate like 
an eardrum, sounds 





WHAT THE ‘‘SOUND”’ 
CAMERAMAN SEES 
FROM THE INSIDE 
OF THE SOUND- 














PROOF ‘‘TANK’? 














AL JOLSON IN A SCENE FROM HIS FORTHCOMING TALKING PICTURE, ‘*THE SINGING FOOL”’ 


sound strip along the edge of the motion-picture film, 
two separate films are used, one for pictures and one 
for sound. This leaves the entire picture film free for 
the picture and at the same time allows a more elabo- 
rate recording of sound gradations. It is more ex- 
pensive—but who cares if it allows Reginald to 
whisper “‘I love you” more softly to Dolly without 
that roughness in his voice that is so hard on illusions! 


the sound was not noticed; it was perfectly natural, and 
attention was centered on the voices. But when just the 
sounds were heard the slapping, without the action to ex- 
plain it, seemed suddenly loud and unaccountable. 

When we don’t know why anything happens it seems un- 
natural; but if we see the reason we may not even notice it! 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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AC eal LL the pas- 
tea] Sengers on 
%) 
‘wai the trans- 
e4| continental 
at) limited, roll- 
ing smoothly froin 
Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, were interested 
in the same thing. Al- 
most anyone could ad- 
dress any stranger with 
the certainty of a com- 
mon topic, and at each 
of the infrequent stops 
along the route an ex- 
cited little group gathered at the telegraph office. ‘‘Say, 
have you had any news of the flyer?” they inquired eagerly. 

The flyer in question—one Theodore, known as ‘‘Tod,”’ 
Adams;—had hopped off from Manila, some forty-odd hours 
before, in a single-seater monoplane on the longest of yet at- 
tempted ocean flights, his destination being San Francisco; 
and the interest was in no way diminished by the fact that 
until the appearance of the previous day’s newspapers few, 
if any, of these people ever had heard of him. 

To be sure, the majority of the passengers were also bound 
for San Francisco; in case Adams succeeded in his flight they 
would be witness to the jubilations in the city. But their in- 
terest was concerned only incidentally with this personal 
feature of the affair. It was shared equally by the train 
hands, most of whom would have no chance to attend the 
celebration, and no less by the inhabitants of the towns 
through which they passed. That the distance between land- 
ings, which was in the neighborhood of seven thousand miles, 
together with other circumstances of the flight entitled it to 
be called ‘‘desperate’’ and ‘‘foolhardy” only gave a greater 
chance for comment. So that probably the only person on 
the train who had not, as yet, exchanged a single word with 
anyone regarding these particulars was the young wife of 
the flyer, Elsie Adams. 


iy WAS not known to any of the other passengers that Mrs. 
Adams was on the train. This, indeed, was something not 
known to anybody anywhere; and for reasons of her own 
which she regarded as quite sufficient, she intended to keep 
from them her identity. She occupied Section 12 in one of the 
open Pullmans. Those who had noticed her the evening be- 
fore when the train was preparing to leave Chicago had 
observed her only as a young mother traveling with her little 
son, a boy between three and four whom she called Jimsie. 

Naturally they had taken note that she was pretty. She 
appeared to be an instinctively reserved young person, with 
hair fair enough to be called golden, which she wore closely 
bobbed. Her hands were delicate, slender and blue-veined. 












Lhe Wife 
of the (ponqueror | 


By WILLIAM MacHarc 


Illustrated by We G. Ratterman 
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but the fingers showed 
the marks of house- 
work. Some persons 
had noted that her sur- 
prisingly beautiful 
. dark-blue eyes seemed 
tired, but this was accepted as the usual condition of a 
mother traveling with an obviously irrepressible small child. 

The atmosphere of a transcontinental train is different 
from that of those which make shorter journeys, because the 
passengers, aware that they are to spend three days in one 
another’s company, are disposed to be friendly. Coming 
aboard the night before, settling themselves and their lug- 
gage, getting rid of their newspapers, they had exchanged 
brief remarks experimentally tending toward acquaintance. 
At this time several of the women had spoken to Mrs. Adams; 
she had answered them sweetly and politely but with a 
manner which told plainly that she preferred to be left alone. 
Nevertheless, from bits she had overheard of these conversa- 
tions she had learned some names, particularly those of the 
persons at the same end of the car with her. The pleasant- 
seeming man who had the drawing-room separated only by a 
partition from her section was a United States senator, Sen- 
ator Wooster; the middle-aged man who with his wife had 
the section across from her was named Martin and was 
a friend of the senator, who called him Henry and the 
woman Helen. The younger man who had the section next 
to theirs appeared to be the senator’s secretary. 

It would have been a great surprise to these good and really 
generous-minded people to know with what bitterness Mrs. 
Adams hated them and all the other persons on the train; 
but that was not, however, as strangers, or indeed even as 
individuals. She hated them because they, and the people in 
the towns through which they passed, and all other people 
everywhere, were parts of that sensation-mad, thrill-seeking 
public whose acclaims and plaudits had led her husband into 
an adventure the most probable end of which would be his 
death. They, remaining entirely safe, encouraged men by 
gifts and cheers to deeds incurring their destruction. 

Elsie Adams had got up very early that morning because 
she could not sleep. What little chance of sleep she had, had 
been annihilated, apparently just after the train had left 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by men’s voices, strange to her, in the 
aisle outside the curtains of her berth. 
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IT HAD DONE 
ITS JOB Ot 
CRASHING 
VERY THOR- 
OUGHLY 


““They’d got no newsof the flyer at the Rapids, had they?” 
a heavy voice inquired with that obliviousness to people 
sleeping near by which some persons have. 

“No.” This was a less penetrating voice. ‘‘All they’d 
heard is that he is probably fighting rough weather.” 

“Too bad. I hope he makes it.” 

Elsie put up the window curtain an inch or two and looked 
out. A moon shining upon fields and small unlighted houses 
showed nothing else. So she presently reclosed the curtain, 
switched on the little light above her head for an instant to 
look at her watch, and then lay watching the shadowy metal 
panels of the berth overhead, while she waited for the time 
when Jimsie would awake and tried to figure out how long 
her husband had been in the air. That, however, proved too 
difficult. There was not only a difference of a considerable 
number of hours between the time in Manila and that shown 
by her watch; there was also, for some reason which though 
educated for a school-teacher she had forgotten, apparently a 
difference of a day. Besides that, she had come from the 
East; somewhere between Chicago and New York the clocks 
had changed an hour, and she could not decide what to do 
with that hour in making computation. 


HEN Jimsie finally awoke it was about six. [lsie 
dressed herself and then him, went with him to the still 
vacant washroom, and afterward made her way throug! the 
cars filled with sleeping people to the diner. But it had not 
yet opened. The train, while she waited on the platform, was 
sliding smoothly through Western Iowa, through villages not 
yet fully awake, where a few people stared at it from the 
stations, and then past fields where an occasional truck on 
a country road showed some farmer on his way to town. 
They were approaching Omaha when the dining-car con- 
ductor finally summoned her, showed them to seats in the 
empty diner and, while a waiter took their order, put before 
her an Omaha newspaper. ‘“‘No News of Flyer; Storm Over 
the Pacific.” She picked it up, looked to be sure that it had 
only the news of storm and nothing at all about her husband 
and put it down quickly, resentful of the speculations by 
some reporter which filled out the article. j 
Having seen Jimsie started at his breakfast, she sat, eating 
little herself, staring out at the window. 
Elsie Adams was twenty-three. The address which she 
gave now as “‘home’”’ was on Long Island, but she had never 
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liked the East and it had never seemed an actual home to her. 
Ina little while the train would cross the river into the state 
where she had been born and brought up— Nebraska, where 
her grandfather had settled in the year 1850, coming from 
Vermont behind an ox team. She had not seen this part of 
the country since her marriage, and its people, and particu- 
larly the villages, had a choking sense of familiarity for her. 
In just such a village she had lived, and it was there that she 
had met her husband. 

But that had not been on such a day as this, with a bright 
sun shining from a blue sky on the little houses. It had been 
night and stormy. Whoever then had seen the town of Im- 
perial, Nebraska, would have seen it only by intermittent 
flashes of blue-white blinding lightning which showed the 
houses wind-blown and washed clean by gusts of driving rain. 

Elsie had grown up with a number of small fears, one of 
which was lightning. Consequently the window shades all 
were drawn tight. She was eighteen and was attending nor- 
mal school, and at midnight was sitting up waiting for her 
father, who was a country doctor. He was her only relative 
and she was his housekeeper. Suddenly she started up and 
let fall the sock which she was mending. She had not heard 
the motor, but her father, whose management of his flivver 
did not always successfully negotiate the driveway, appar- 
ently had hit the house. She ran across the sitting room into 
the front hall and dragged the front door open; then, seeing 
nothing in the darkness, she ran out onto the porch. Some- 
thing soft caught her feet and tripped her. She fell for- 
ward onto her knees on the porch, feeling with her hands for 
the obstruction, which proved to be a government mail sack. 
Meanwhile other doors were opening across and down the 
street, and people were running out in improvised garments, 
some of them carrying lanterns. 


UT not many of them could get into the front yard. That 

was too full of the wreckage of an airplane pitifully like a 
shot bird, all its wonder converted suddenly into mockery. 
For it had done its job of crashing very thoroughly, demolish- 
ing not only itself but the whole length of the white picket 
fence in front of the house and one corner of the porch. From 
the wreckage of wings and fuselage and fence palings and up- 
rooted nasturtiums and azaleas which draped the muddy en- 
gine, they disentangled the unconscious flyer. He was a young 
man, with a trickle of black blood running from his temple 
down across his cheek. They carried him through the open 
door of the house 
and laid him on the 
couch in the sitting 
room. There he 
opened his eyes, 
looked blindly at the 
nearest face and 
said distinctly : 

‘“‘Guard the 
mail.” 

But his eyes 
closed again imme- 
diately, he shivered 
queerly and lay still. 
Elsie, watching, 
with the back of her 
hand pressed hard 
against her mouth, 
thought that he was 
dead. He was car- 
ried upstairs into the 
spare room and put 
to bed in the huge 
four-poster bed 
which had originally 
belonged to Elsie’s 
great-grandparents. 
There at the bed 
foot, in the morning 
when the storm had 
cleared away, Elsie 
Stood studying him. 

He was perhaps 
half a dozen years 
older than herself. 
He had sandy- 
colored hair and his 
€yes, when he 
opened them down- 
stairs, had showed 
Stay-blue. He was 
not, she decided, ex- 
actly handsome, but 

€ had a fine face— 
Strong, gentle, 
determined, self- 
confident. By de- 
grees it was coming 
to her that his was 
One of the finest 
faces she had ever 
looked at. Of course 
it was plain how he 
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had happened to be over Imperial; he had been bound west 
from Omaha with the mail and in thestorm had lost his 
way. She found it disturbingly horrible to think of him like 
that—lost in darkness and rain, with lightning flashing all 
about him, not knowing how far the clouds extended up 
above or where the earth was underneath—more utterly 
alone probably than any man had been until the invention 
of flying! 


HILE she was gazing at him the flyer again opened his 

eyes,. which rested blankly on her. They brightened, 
and he smiled at her a slow, crooked, immensely pleasing 
smile. 

“Hello,” he said. 

For an instant she did not breathe at all, then she breathed 
quickly. 

“Hello,” she answered. 

Suddenly all the forces of her body seemed quickened to an 
unprecedented joyful excitement. She had never before 
been so glad to be alive—not even when, in the entrance ex- 
aminations to normal school, her name had led the list. . 

The waiter presenting the breakfast check recalled Elsie 
Adams to herself. The train was standing in the Omaha sta- 
tion, the diner had filled with people, and Jimsie was de- 
manding gum—which was a rite permitted after breakfast 
but after no other meal. 

““You can’t have gum here, sweetheart,” she told him. 
“You must wait till we get back in the other ar.” 

She felt in her hand bag for the money for the check, and 
her fingers encountered a platinum circlet. First she paid the 
check. Then she took out the circlet, looked at it, put it 
back; then again she took it out, slipped it onto her finger 
with her wedding ring, finally took it off and dropped it back 
into the bag. The metal points which had once held firmly its 
solitaire diamond were pried apart, and the stone was gone. 

She would be immensely sorry for the absence of the dia- 
mond if she never saw her husband again. This was the first 
present that he had ever given her—her engagement ring. It 
was curiously characteristic of him that with at that time 
twelve hundred dollars as the accumulation of his twenty- 
four years, he had spent a thousand of it for the ring. 

But she had not accepted it the first time he had tried to 
give it to her. Nor the second, nor the third time. She was 
as much in love with him as he was with her, but she could 
not forget the shattered wreckage in her front yard on the 





““WE’D WAIT, BUT NOTHING WOULD BE HEARD OF YOU. WHAT WOULD BECOME THEN OF JIMSIE AND ME?” 
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night she first had seen him. Consequently her answer had 
been ready for him. 

“Not if you keep on flying, Tod. I wouldn’t—I couldn’t 
marry anyone who flew.” 

She had stuck to that firmly—so firmly that three months 
after she had met him they were at a deadlock. She could 
remember him sitting on the top step of her front porch, seri- 
ous yet smiling as he listened to her repetition of this answer, 
and turning the ring which she had so often refused around 
and around the tip of his own finger. Her left hand was 
clenched tightly in her lap—no persuading a ring onto a hand 
shut with determination such as that. There had been no 
storm that night—a moon. The storm was in themselves. 

“What makes you so obstinate about it, dear?’”’ he asked 
her. 

“It’s not that—not obstinacy,” she answered firmly. “I 
simply couldn’t live like that—in such terrible anxiety. I’m 
not the kind of person that could doit. I’ve always had too 
many fears—of all sorts of things. Things that might hap- 
pen. I can imagine the most dreadful things! And I’ve no 
one but father, and he is never very well. I’d have to know 
that I was going to have you. I don’t see why you think you 
have to keep on flying.” 


“TT’S the only thing that I know how to do, honey. I 

started flying in the War, when I was just eighteen. 
Afterward I went with a commercial air company, then with 
the mail. It’s my job. Is it final with you that you won't 
have it that way?” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Yes, Tod—it’s final.” 

He stood up. She thought for an instant of terror that he 
was going to leave her. Instead he stooped and kissed her, 
holding out the ring to her. 

“All right, Elsie. That’s settled. I’ll get myself a ground 
job with some airplane company.” 

The waiter had returned with the change. Elsie set Jimsie 
on his feet and, with him paddling ahead of her, went back 
toward her own car. On the way she met the Martins and 
Senator Wooster. It was evident that her chill reception of 
their overtures the evening before had not discouraged them, 
for they smiled and said good morning to her. 

**So this is your little boy,’ said Mrs. Martin, who had 
not seen Jimsie before. Elsie had undressed him and put 
him into bed in the Chicago station before the others came 
aboard the train. Mrs. Martin exclaimed over Jimsie and then 
introduced the men 
with her. “‘Senator 
Wooster and my 
husband —Mr. 
Martin.” 

Elsie saw that 
they expected her 
to give her name, 
and she thought 
quickly. Herswasa 
common name— 
theseinquisitive and 
prying people, who 
were finding a vica- 
rious thrill in Tod’s 
peril, need not con- 
nect her with him 
by it. If they did 
it would be a simple 
matter to deny it. 

“Mrs. Adams,” 
she said. 

“A namesake of 
yours, Mrs.Adams,”’ 
said the senator, 
who was carrying a 
number of news- 
papers, “‘is giving us 
considerable anxiety 
this morning.” 

She glanced up at 
him quickly, hiding 
her resentment. He 
called it anxiety, 
this pleasurable ex- 
citement which he 
and all others like 
him found in a peril 
which was no peril 
to themselves. But 
she said nothing. 
They nodded and 
smiled to her as she 
left them. She lifted 
Jimsie to the seat 
across from her, and 
sat motionless un- 
til the senator and 
his party again 
entered the car. 








(Continued on 
Page 223) 
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The Ftome | Shall Build 


This Spanish Adobe House Won the First Prize for the Western Section in the 




























aae| living in many 
faa) homes proves to be 

§| a great help in se- 
samba) lecting good fea- — 
tures to be used when building 
one’s own home. For this 
climate Spanish adobe is pref- 
erable, because it costs consid- 
erably less than any other 
building material, is native to 
the location and is therefore 
durable, comfortable and at- 
tractive. 

The walls must be simple to 
have charm. Mine will be 
white plaster on the exterior 
and tinted plaster on the in- 
terior, without wood trim— 
the dark doors furnishing the 
contrasting color note. Brown- 
red tiles and flags will add 
color and character to the roof, ter- 
race, porch and laundry floor. 

A patio, without which no Spanish 
house would be complete, will oc- 
cupy the front and east sides. At 
one end is an outside fireplace; at 
the other, a fountain. These. in- 
teresting features will be enhanced 
by colorful furniture. The terrace 
and ground beyond will be planted 
with native trees, shrubs, flowering 
plants and vines. 
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ENTRANCE, TERRACE AND OUTSIDE 
FIREPLACE 














NORTH END OF LIVING ROOM WITH FIREPLACE 





Journals Recent Ftome-Planning (contest 


Designed by Mrs. M. C. Harris, 
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OPEN PORCH FOR SUN 
AND OuT SIDE BEDS 
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i; SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The planting plan gives an interesting bird’s-eye 
view of the house, the shaded portions being the 
roof. The pergola, fountain and fireplace are also 
indicated. Among the trees selected, the beautiful 
pepper tree deserves the place accorded it. 
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SHOWER BOOTH IN: BATHROOM 


The second floor is to contain 
two sleeping chambers, dress. 
ing rooms and a bath, and a 
porch for outdoor sleeping. 
Solar heat will supply the hot 
water, which will be stored up 
in the tank behind the house. 
The main floor contains the 
principal living rooms for the 
family and guests, and the serv- 
ice rooms. As there is no 
cellar, the laundry and garage 
will be on the ground floor, 
Naturally, the furnishings in 
the living room will show Span- 


ish influence, but the furniture BF 


will be modernly comfortable 
—_ and suited to the house. The 


— breast of the fireplace will be FJ 
recessed just enough to accom- 


modate aclock. An alcoveat 

the end of the living room will 
be furnished with a game table, 
bookshelves and a desk. This, | 
think, will be popular as a retreat 
where one may read or write a letter 
undisturbed. As to the decorations, 
dull blue velvet draperies hanging 
against cream-colored walls will pre- 
dominate over dark, subdued floor 
colors, but the incidentals will be 
colorful, Altogether, the house as | 
see it promises to be good to look 
upon and good to live in. 
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LIVING ROOM, SHOWING ALCOVE 
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New Garden Ftomes 
for Small Building Lots 
in Cities and Suburbs 


‘Designed by Ernest FLAGG 
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Keyplate showing location of houses. 
See pages 18 and 19, September Fournal. 











House No. 14 has the 
living room upstairs. 
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A complete booklet, New Garden 
Homes, is now ready, descriptive of 
these houses as designed by Ernest 
Flagg. It contains complete floor 
plans and details of all houses in 
series. Write Architectural Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, for details. 
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House No. 13 com- 

bines garage and 

entryway in ingent- 
ous fashion. 
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' Four bedrooms and 
¢ bath upstairs provide 
/, +e comfort forthe average 
’ family. 
Plan below shows the placement of 
all houses in the series on their 
siterip building lots, together with suggested 
a garden development. 
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House No. 12 has garage placed 
in center. A generous room is 
provided for a home office or den, 
which might be used by resident 
physician or dentist, 
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The gallery upstairs is of espe- 
cial interest, also the glassed-in 
space where flowers may be 
grown in the house. Two baths 
give maximum comfort, 
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A room for two boys, featuring spool beds and a color scheme 
derived from the all-over worsted rug. 


say] ARLY all families seem to put off fixing up the rooms for their 
mi PA] boys until every other spot in the house is finished. Any old 
S| thing will do for Michael and Peter, Harry won’t mind the 
#4) squeaky bed no other member of the family will sleep in, Tom 
aj can make out with the loose-armed chair and the rug too 
bi] threadbare to put anywhere else. As a matter of fact, noth- 
. 4| ing is too good for our boys, so long as it is sturdily masculine 

eee] and comfortable and measures up to a certain boyish standard 
of good looks. A boy likes adequate keeping places for his clothes, his collec- 
tions, his trophies and treasures. He likes his radio where it is easy to operate, 
his books on open shelves, his closet with a pole for clothes hangers, a chiffonier 
or chest with easy-sliding drawers. He wants plenty of drawer space in his 
desk, which preferably should be flat-topped. He would appreciate one or 
two reasonably comfortable chairs. He doesn’t want to be bothered with fussy 
fabrics, elaborate curtains or much bric-a-brac. He wants, without knowing 
it, a room which looks better with a paddle left standing in a corner, with a 
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Boys Like Fine Rooms Too 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Drawings by «Marion Dismant 
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and takes advantage of the extra width thus gained. 
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Color and comfort are combined in this room, : 
Such a bed has been used in the room shown directly — =e 
above, featuring an all-over rag rug on the floor. 
Everything, it will be noticed, is sturdy and serviceable, 
tat from the walls of putty-tan and the leaf-green woodwork to the predominantly 


dark green hit-or-miss rug. There is color too—in the crushed-strawberry window 
curtains, in the wall map framed in scarlet, in the bright-hued books set in rows 
on orange-red shelves just visible in the green-painted cases. 

The old chest of drawers is nut brown in its oil and wax treatment, and the 




























































































Wega 4 tavern table and bed have been finished to match. Settee and side chairs are 
: be aJo8 | painted 'eaf green, to match the woodwork. If there is no room for a desk the tavern 
_— A ii heaile iE table would be a splendid substitute; placed as it is in front of the settee it may pe 
“ ‘Ty Fe od p be used from either side, and the foot stretchers make for added comfort. re 
= = 8 4 oO if die. In a comparatively small room the bed should be low of headboard and narrow i 
sais ry * < ~ enough to place with its side to the wall. Once in a while an antique bed of this ya 
Sa) 5 : i) tL = sort is to be had; if it is too short get a carpenter to cut its side stretchers in the pee 
| in ° , middle and insert an extra piece before you measure for mattress and spring. oa 
- Vth The tiny sketch attached to the lower right-hand corner of this room drawing 
> 3 WT fob shows how to utilize the two shallow closets that are found in so many rooms. ie 
il : \ Poles are run at the top of each closet for clothes hangers, and shelves are built pa 
oo foe in at the bottom; in one closet these may be drawered, if desired. of 
oi If possible, when two boys occupy one room, there should be two beds, two desks, or 
Z two chests of drawers and at least two comfortable chairs. The room featuring ra 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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Cupboards are featured in this room, with its carpentered furniture. : 
tennis racket and a baseball bat in plain sight. But he does like 7 : 
color, just as much as anyone; it should be rich and strong against a u c 
generally neutral background. c 
Many types of furniture are appropriate. Farmhouse antiques offer a wide choice and result ie i aA? Se Bee ara =. A 7 h 
in sturdy, suitable simplicity; they may be bought cheaply in off seasons and among the less- Tied pe) ee ar2 £2... tf n 
frequented roadside antique shops. And it will be found that the lowliest furniture, if nicely ag mil > ma ' ||, 
shaped, responds nobly to the proper finishing, which may be done in odd times at home. Such < ; I 
finishing may be done by the oil and wax method, which results in the dull nut-brown effect, or by =i wee ; = 
means of colorful paint. Pieces may be finished to match, or else they may be combined effectively, 7 ae i 
the painted ones serving as color accents among those finished in natural wood. Ag OSE | \ 
Modern reproductions of the sturdier styles—Italian or Spanish in walnut, Early American in r “y oom ‘ t 
cherry or maple or hickory or pine—are likewise effective. Unfinished new pieces offer opportunity A } y —— Beat | r 
for stunning furniture at low cost, if painted in suitable colors; household makeshifts or VTL LAA TS ay s I 
furniture unwanted elsewhere may be just the thing for a boy’s room, if made over carefully; and Aig way HW i I 
built-in pieces and carpenter-made furniture offer still other possibilities. Many sorts of beds elf) S\N aan 
may fit into the room scheme—cots, metal beds or antique beds of the farm type. Spool and bed i iif | Ht | 
other sorts of old wooden beds, by the way, may be made appreciably more comfortable by adapting ; i : ee oo ‘ : 
them for the use of wider mattresses. The spring is dropped flush with the side stretchers and This study with sleeping porch adjoining is occupied by two f | 
held firmly in place by metal cleats; the mattress rests on the stretchers as well as on the spring boys. It's difficult to imagine a happier arrangement in any C<_ > | 


household. The insert shows an end of the porch. — 
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ON AN EVENING OF GREAT STILL HEAT WE SAT LISTLESSLY ON THE BEACH AND PLAYED WITH THE WARM SAND 


aIOAN JERINGTON-WHATMORE 
j}| and her older brother, Dickie, passed 
Al their childhood on a homestead on 
fs} the plains of Queensland, among 
the sheep pads and the mulga trees. 
f| Their father, jovial, large framed 
gna) and loving, was a pioneer of the 
<8} Gray Country in the days when 
droving meant a three-thousand-mile trek with 
twenty thousand sheep across a half-known conti- 
nent. He could tell royal tales of flood and fire and 
drought and of the “‘singing gold’’—the larks on the 
golden downs that, startled into flight by the passing herds, 
went singing to their death in the talons of preying hawks. 

When Joan was twelve Dickie was sent to school in Sidney; 
two years later she was put on the train for her grand- 
mother’s great house in mountainous Toowoomba, hundreds 
of miles away. - There she lived for four years, with her 
grandmother Jerington-Whatmore, small, frail and imperi- 
ous, and her angular cousin Martha. 

Occasionally she had letters from Jerry Henton, a friendly 
young man whom she had known in the Gray Country and 
who had been fighting for three years in Palestine; but he 
wrote only nice, bright, eminently sensible letters, with 
never the littlest tiny word of love. And then she came to 
know “Clippings,” a lad of about her own age, who wrote 
one day of his love for her on the leaf of a magnolia tree. 

But Clippings, too, enlisted and went into training at 
Brisbane. Joan trumped up a “toothache,” went to Bris- 
bane for treatment and there married Clippings. During her 
absence her grandmother died, and in those days of con- 
fusion came news of the Armistice. As a soldier Clippings 
could have supported his wife, but not as an underpaid bank 
clerk. So for the time being Joan went back to her father’s 
homestead, keeping her marriage a dear and naughty and 
most thrilling secret. : 











IX 


DCKIE came in from camp next morning. During the 
course of the war he had enlisted repeatedly as a 
would-be stretcher bearer, being conscientiously opposed to 
the bearing of arms; but some hidden defect in his: blue 
eyes had rendered him useless as a soldiering machine. It 
had been a great disappointment to him, for I think that 
he had wanted to be under fire just to show himself that he 
was not afraid; at least not too afraid to stop there. 
, Dickie, grown to manhood, had the rare gift of almost per- 
€ct physical beauty. He looked like a young pagan god, 
but unfortunately he had ideals which were in no wise 
Pagan. He was “the beautiful youth, the heart of honor, 


Singing Gold 


By DoroTHy COTTRELL 


IMustrated by Frank Hoffman 


the tongue of truth””—and until one has encountered such 
a one in the flesh one has no idea of how unpleasant he can 
be. Dickie greeted me with gentle but firm coldness, which 
hurt me—until I found that ‘‘the repression of emotion” 
was at the moment one of his ideals. 

He did not smoke; he quietly reproved my father for 
swearing; he drank only water; refused to have enough 
bedding in cold weather, and read The Simple Life, The 
Idylls of the King and particularly the Passing of Arthur. 

I soon slipped back into the dear station life—the sunny 
march of boundary riding, and shooting, and trapping and 
mustering. 

My mother and I fed the fowls, and looked for ducks’ eggs 
along the reeded drains, and churned the cream in blue- 
banded basins. And Clippings wrote to me of love and 
wealth. And, as someone has said, it only takes enough of 
such things to make a life. Winter came. 

Mrs. Gluber still presided in the kitchen, but she was 
helped now by a German peasant girl, beautiful as often is 
the German stock planted in new soil—blue-eyed and with 
endless masses of fair hair that she coiled over her ears in 
two great plaits. Her mouth was full, her cheeks gleamed 
red, her throat golden. She held her attire together with 
safety pins, wore old carpet slippers, was very much afraid 
of Mrs. Gluber and of God, sobbed when they were angry 
with her, and sang wild, guttural, infinitely sad German 
folk songs. 

Her name was Freda, and she used to giggle endlessly at 
my frilly silk underthings and pretty dresses. And when I 
asked her why she laughed, she backed away from me with 
her red mouth parted, and then she threw back her frowzy, 
beautiful head and pointed at my plain brown face. I did 
not like Freda. 

But Dickie always raised his hat particularly high to her, 
and got very angry because he said that German men ill-used 
their women so; and he supposed that Freda would marry 
some brute of a farmer who would work her to death. At 
the thought of which, Dickie flamed with young wrath. 


Spring came. Clippings and I, saving with mutual 
energy, had collected nearly twenty pounds; and 
Clippings, at least, felt that we were on the high road 
to marital independence. He had given up smoking 
because it was so expensive. 

Then my father received a telegram from Jerry to 
say that he was demobilized, and coming home. I 
heard the news calmly, my soul being with Clippings 
and his terrier, but I meant if possible to show Jerry 
what he had lost by his faithlessness—to show him 
that he had lost something appreciable, Imean. Jerry 
arrived while I was dressing; but I was not going to 

hurry about meeting him, so I went on dressing very slowly. 
Then with a shrug which I felt to be quite woman-of-the- 
worldly I went in to dinner. 

Jerry was standing at the sideboard talking to my father. 
“Guess who this is, Jerry,” said the dear old man, who 
thought me a model of womanly beauty. 

“Joan?” asked Jerry, without turning. “Don’t say Joan 
has grown pretty . . . I’malmost afraid to look around.” 
Then he set down his glass and came to me. ‘Not pretty,” 
he said; ‘‘adorable, and marvelously tall, almost up to my 
shoulder.”’ He held my hands and looked down at me, and 
his hands tightened until they hurt, and I felt my whole 
face go crimson. 


S SUCH things usually take place at a dinner table, I sup- 
pose that we both ate and talked. But beyond hearing 
Dickie ask Jerry’s real opinion of the influence of military 
training upon human character, I remember neither. I was 
absurdly happy simply because Jerry was there, and I meant 
Jerry to tell me that he was glad. 

After dinner I walked out into the garden, perched my- 
self on a gray box log and waited for Jerry. Presently I heard 
him call me, and then he came swiftly through the little 
round orange trees, sat himself beside me and caught my 
hands again. 

“Little comrade,” he said. ‘‘Do you still care for me?” 
And it was so wholly sweet to have him there that I could 
not answer: and he kissed me. He said: 

“I’ve thought so much about coming back to you, Joan, I 
can’t believe I’m really here. . . . Oh, little, comrade, I’ve 
missed you so every tiny minute!” There was something 
about Jerry that, although you didn’t, you couldn’t help 
believing him. ‘ Jerry,” I whispered, “I’m married.” 

He let me go and sat very still for a few minutes. Then he 
said, “‘But—I think you love me.” 

““Yes,”’ I answered. 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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The Moral Issue 


HESE are the questions that every woman voter should 
answer for herself before she goes. to the polls to vote 
for President: 






















) al “Do I favor prohibition, with increasingly vigorous 
RLS) enforcement, or a return to open traffic in liquor?”’ 

“‘Do I want my children to grow up with or without whisky?”’ 

“‘Will my husband’s business be better under the dry law, or with 
states’ rights liquor?’”’ 








Governor Smith says: ‘‘I personally believe in an amendment 
in the Eighteenth Amendment which would give to each individual 
state itself, only after approval by a referendum popular vote of its 
people, the right wholly within its borders to import, manufacture, 
or cause to be manufactured and sell alcoholic beverages.” 


Mr. Hoover says: ‘‘ Modification of the enforcement laws which 
would permit that which the Constitution forbids is nullification.” 


‘Shall we keep American prosperity for Americans, under present 
immigration restriction, or shall we let down the bars and thereby 
decrease wages to the scale of low-wage immigrants?’”’ 


Governor Smith says: ‘‘I am opposed to the principle of restric- 
tion based upon the figures of immigrant population contained in a 
census thirty-eight years old. I believe this is designed to discrim- 
inate against certain nationalities.” 


Mr. Hoover says: ‘‘The Republican principle of an effective 
control of immigration has contributed greatly to the prosperity of 


our country. The quota basis now in effect carries out the essential 
principle of the law.” 


Important as this last question is, it is however prohibition 
that most concerns the American woman and the American home. 
Are bootlegger violations of the Eighteenth Amendment “‘sapping 
respect for all law,’’ as Governor Smith declares, or do the benefits 
of prohibition so far outbalance the abuses as to warrant our con- 
tinuing what Mr. Hoover has called “‘a great social and economic 
experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in purpose’’? 

Suppose, for a moment, the country should adopt Governor 
Smith’s scheme and permit each state to decide by popular vote 
whether it would be wet or dry. “It would preserve for the dry 
states,”” says the Democratic nominee, ‘‘Federal enforcement of 
prohibition within their own borders.” But would it? If enforce- 
ment is difficult with the sources of supply as far distant from many 
states as they now are, how big an army of prohibition officers would 
be required at the borders of each dry state to keep back the flood 
from its neighboring wets? And would the drinkers in these dry states 
suddenly achieve more respect for the law than they now have? And 
what proof is there that a state dispensary system would be more 
successful here than it is in the provinces of Canada—or than it was 
some years ago in South Carolina? 

But Governor Smith himself has made his greatest bid for support 
in holding out the hope that the dry law can be modified. ‘‘The plat- 
form of my party is silent upon any question of change in the law,” 
he has declared. ‘‘I personally believe that there should be a change.” 
With the result that fanatic wets have flocked to his standard from 
both parties—even though they must know that Congress will in- 
evitably be dry and that no liberalizing legislation is possible without 
Congressional action and the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
states. But the fanatic wet is a far more violent and unreasoning 
person than were any of the fanatic drys of pre-prohibition days. 

It is inconceivable that the United States should now or at any 
time permit the liquor traffic to return, either wholly or in part. The 
bootlegger is a menace and a violator of the law—but he is merely 
following the age-old tradition of those who sold rum. The liquor 
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traffic, regulated or not, licensed or free, was always antagonistic to 
law. Always the archenemy of the home. Regulated indeed! Was 
it not Billy Sunday who once declared: ‘As well try to regulate a 
powder factory in hell!” 

The JOURNAL has no political axes to grind. But we stand clearly 
on this moral issue. We are for prohibition as against state-controlled 
rum or any other kind. Furthermore, we believe that far sooner than 
many people anticipate enforcement will come by the free will of an 
outraged and decent society. 

Our main concern is that every man and every woman shall vote 
for his choice and his beliefs. This must not be an election by a 
minority, but by an overwhelming majority of those who believe in 
the innate decency of the American home. | 


Protective Legislation 


UCH has been said and heard about “‘ protective legislation”’ for 
women in industry. Is it a good thing for women? Is it a bad 
thing for business? l| 
In varying ways and in various states have been passed laws pro- II 
viding for short hours of work, laws preventing work between mid- | | 
night and six o’clock in the morning, laws insisting that women shall | 
have seats handy when they work and proper lighting and clean 
surroundings during working hours and wash rooms to clean up in 
after they have quit, even laws that they shall be paid on a scale 
proportionate to the work they do. 
There are in the United States five hundred and seventy-two 
occupations at which people work in sufficient numbers to make 
them countable by the Federal Government—and women work at 


is a wage earner and one in every five wage earners is a woman. 

The Woman’s Bureau of the national government has just com- 
pleted two years of study of the question along both lines—what 
these protective laws do to women and what they do to industry, 
and the facts they have turned up are exceedingly interesting. 

Investigators have looked at women at work in all sorts of jobs— 
in the electrical business, in printing and publishing, in making shoes 
and paper boxes and clerking in stores and waiting in restaurants 
and running elevators and making pills in drug stores. They have 
looked at what happened when women were denied the right to work 
at such jobs as welding or reading meters or driving taxis. They 
have talked to employers who employ under such laws and to em- 
ployers who are entirely unhampered by them. 

And it seems to be proved that these protective laws do not very 
greatly affect the actual number of women who get a chance to work. 
Some employers in some places say they would hire more women if 
it were not for these laws, but they are not very many in number nor 
very important in power. | 

What is most significant in the result of the study is the picture | 
it shows of American industrial management. It is a picture to make 
us a little proud. For large numbers of employers in actual practice 
go far beyond the protective legislation in their provision for women 
employes. 

Modern American business efficiency recognizes that it gets 
greater production from its women workers under good conditions of 
work and of hours—greater accomplishment with less overhead. 

And these employers say that they are glad to have such legisla- 
tion as protection to themselves against competitors who are slower 
to learn, slower to get in step with modern business practice. 

So that this protective legislation turns out to be protective not 
only to women, but to the most up-to-date tendencies of American 
business itself. 
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NO WOMAN GOES SHOPPING WITHOUT SOME NO- 
TION OF WHAT IT IS SHE WANTS TO BUY = 


oped a language of its own; and so 

mysterious does this language seem 
that many women are frightened away from 
the whole subject because they fear that they 
can never master it. The financial section of 
a big newspaper is an awesome thing, and the 
patter of the markets is indeed complex, but 
it may be heartening to know that an appre- 
ciation of sound investing principles does not 
involve accumulating the vocabulary of a 
broker’s clerk. 

It may also be heartening to know that no 
one has as yet fully mastered the management 
of money. The women, as well as the men, 
who hang about brokers’ offices and chatter 
about stocks and bonds in tense, technical 
language never know what they are talking 
about. 

They know the language, it is true, but not 
the subject; otherwise they would not be try- 
ing to make a living out of 
what is speculation pure 
and simple. 

Recognition that the 
buying power of a dollar 
varies and must be pro- 
vided against in any good 
scheme of investment has 
wiped out most of the old 
investment principles. 
Really they were not prin- 
ciples; they were just 
bookkeeping habits. Ev- 
ery state has laws regu- 
lating the types of securi- 
ties into which trustees 
may put funds. These 
laws vary, but the back- 
bone of all of them is first 
mortgages on improved 
real estate, and govern- 
ment and state bonds. 


Old Advice 


EAL-ESTATE mort- 
gages are supposed 

to be safe because the 
property by which .the 


[x management of money has devel- 


mortgage is secured isa *: Merle RNE is 


tangible thing that one 
may go and look at, and 
if the interest be not paid 


Lhe Management 


of Money 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 
Illustrated by E. McNerney, Jr. 


the mortgage may be foreclosed. Of course 
the lender may have to buy in the property, 
but it is supposed that he will be able to sell 
it again for at least the amount of his mort- 
gage. 

Government securities and the whole group 
known as municipals—the bonds of states, 
cities, counties and other political divisions— 
are supposed to be safe because they repre- 
sent a kind of mortgage on the entirety of prop- 
erty, and the interest on them is paid out of 
the proceeds of taxation; a tax bill is a first 
lien on property. 

It would seem that the safest method of 
disposing of money in order to insure an in- 
come is to put it into trust, taking advantage 
of all the benevolent provisions of the laws 
respecting trustees, and then to live on the in- 
come. Many thousands of men and women 
have done this. It is the habit of the unthink- 
ing still to advise such a disposition. Nearly 
everyone has at sometime or other been unc- 
tuously told, “‘Put your surplus money, no 
matter how little, into good sound bonds; 
lock them up and forget about them. Then 
you will never have any worry.” This advice 


persists because it is honored by precedent. 
It persists in the face of all known facts. 
Suppose an estate of one hundred thousand 
dollars had in 1901 been put into the highest 
type of government securities or into legal 
investments netting five per cent year in and 
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IT way, AFTER FULL CONSIDERATION, SEEM ADVISABLE TO HAND THE FUND 
OVER TO SOME GOOD TRUST COMPANY 


TO ADMINISTER 





























































BUT SHE WILL TAKE AN AMOUNT OF MONEY 
REPRESENTING MORE THAN SHE HAS EVER 
SEEN IN HER LIFE TOAGOOD BANK OR BROKER 
AND HELPLESSLY SAY SHE WANTS IT INVESTED 


year out—which is very high. The principal, 
though preserved intact, would now be worth 
only slightly more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars that at the same time was put into the 
common stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


Stocks Versus Bonds 


HE steel stock would have cost $42.75 a 

share, and the 466 shares, by a stock divi- 
dend in 1927, would have been increased to 
652 shares, worth $147 a share, or $95,844, at 
the time of writing. The bondholder would 
have received $135,000 interest, while the 
stockholder would have received $65,776.66 
in dividends. But in 1904 this common stock 
sold down to $8.50 a share. Ten thousand 
dollars then would have bought 1176 shares, 
worth $241,962 today; and since 1904 the 
holder would have received $154,750.15 in 
cash dividends. 

The steel investment would have been il- 
legal for trustees and would have been frowned 
upon by the men who called themselves con- 
servative, for that stock was then being freely 
described as watered—a perfectly meaning- 
less adjective arising out 
of a misconception of the 
function of common stock. 
I am presuming that in 
each case the investor was 
looking solely to income 
and did not bother about 
the market prices of the 
securities; also I am not 
taking taxation into ac- 
count. The investor in the 
stock— putting 
up only one-fifth 
i of what the bond- 
holder put up— 
would not over 
the period have 
received so large 
a dollar income 
as the investor in the 
bonds, but the buying 
power of the bond income 
would today be about one- 
half of what it was when 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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Above—Miss Fanet Gaynor, the tiny and exquisitely appealing moving- 
picture actress, poses for the Fournal in an evening ensemble. The 
coat of pumpkin-yellow chiffon velvet shows a narrow facing of metallic 
ribbon and is trimmed with dark fur. The gown of pale yellow chiffon is 
trimmed with a cluster of velvet orchids and has an uneven hem. 


Right—Miss Margalo Gillmore, the brilliant young member of the 

Theater Guild Company, wears an extremely smart sports costume 

which combines a sweater in two shades of green with a plaited silk skirt 

which matches the lighter green of the sweater. Directions for knitting 
this attractive sweater will be found on Page 173 of this issue. 
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Purple and Green Colored the Paris Openings 


Velvet, Georgette, Lacquered Satin and (Ghiffon Appeared in Unusual Frocks 
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Redfern 


pgeeweeF THE last few seasons, there has probably not 
efit, § | been one in which the mode has been so varied 
\ Mm || for time, place ahd occasion as for this winter, 
A Napee A) despite the fact that certain tendencies carry 
a2) through from sports clothes to the evening gown. 
This is most noticeable in the mannish type of cardigan 
or “poprg worn with the sports costume, made on the lines of 
ijther a man’s waistcoat or his dinner jacket—revers and 
1—shown in jerseys for this costume and in lovely brocaded 
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Mary Nowitsky 


lamés for the afternoon and evening, and even in gold lace 
and ciré chiffons, as Chéruit does it for the evening, 

Beyond this it is difficult to speak of “changes” in the 
sports mode, because they have been standardized, more or 
less, for such a long tiine. There is this about them, though: 
The three pieces—skirt, cardigan and jumper—may each 





5 Suzanne Talbot 


Winters Mode Changes With the Ftour 


By RICHARD E. MyYErRs 


be in a different material, possibly in a different color; and 
in most cases the scarf, whether long or short, matches the 
cardigan, or the triangular fichu does. 

The three fabrics most noticeable in use are quite obvi- 
ously jersey for the pullover, coarse tricot for the cardigan 
and tweed for the skirt, but this rule by no meanis is fast and 
fixed. The shape of the cardigan is slightly varied, but the 
most essential point is its length, which is slightly deeper 
this season than before, especially as Chanel shows it. 
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Skirts are widely varied—and the word widely is used 
advisedly, for many are circular with wide hemlines and 
others are plaited to fullness,while the sports type of tailleur 
18 invariably contradictory, for it is quite slim and straight 
with a wrap-over effect and a long side slash. 

In sports clothes with a long coat, the one-piece frock 
matches the jersey of the coat lining, or the coat may be in 
the same material, but more often it is in a plain color—the 
tone dominating the jersey pattern. Again the coat lining 
and the jumper match; the coat and the skirt are alike. 

Soft browns, several shades of blue and blue-gray, beige, 
bright and dull reds, and yellows are favored colors for 
Sports in mixtures for Sweetinburgh tweeds and Rodier ‘jer- 
seys and in “‘ Diagonécla,” which have been used for sports 
and afternoon by nearly every dressmaker in Paris. 





Lenief Heim 

The short fur jacket holds two places in the new mode— 
one for sports or town wear, to accompany the tweed frock, 
and the other for afternoon wear, to be worn with the frock 
in satin or velvet or one of the most favored new fabrics. 
It smartly serves its twofold purpose. 

While afternoon coats are much fancier than they have 
been for a very long time, both these and the more sporty 
type are fur-lined in a greater proportion than has been seen 
for several seasons. This time the skill of the dressmaker 
has made these coats look far less bulky than they do usu- 
ally, and for that reason they will meet the approval of the 
smart woman. The dressiness of the afternoon coat lies in 
its huge fur collar, which is often tied with a bowknot of the 
fabric, in the slightly fulled flounce at the front of the coat, 
in the bowknot end, which is made flat at the back toward 








Redfern 


the waistline and followed in motif in the frock, as Jean 
Patou does it so cleverly and successfully. 

Worth makes his coats quite slim, on the whole, and 
rounds them at the front, so that the effect is shorter in front 
and dipped in back. Jenny brings out a coat with a very 
deep side dip to accompany an afternoon frock with its hem- 
line arranged in the same manner. Wraparound types of 
coats are still seen, but not as much as heretofore. 

Sleeves in coats, as in frocks, have enormous interest this 
season, and one is quite safe in saying that there has not been 
so much excitement sleeve-wise in many moons. Look at 
Martial et Armand’s paddle-shaped band, swinging from 
midway on the upper half, far down to the hemline of the 
coat, when in repose. There is Chanel’s singular coat with 
an enormous muff on one sleeve, attached so that one’s 





























Poiret 


hands may be kept warm with facility. There are the slip-off, 
tight fur gauntlets brought out by Redfern in the cape coat, 
which is otherwise sleeveless, and Worth’s deep, over-the- 
elbow fur cuffs, made to resemble various bellows. 

Afternoon frocks are widely varied in silhouette. There is 
the princesse line of Lanvin and of Jenny, each in the individ- 
ual style of the designer; Jeanne Lanvin makes some of her 
coats along the same lines. There is the pagoda silhouette, 
which is sometimes developed with the short jacket and 
rather flaring peplum to match the flare of the skirt. The 
Chinese silhouette featured by Martial et Armand is dis- 
tinctly different; in afternoon frocks it resembles the long 
tunic of the Chinaman, but is slightly draped through the 
hips. The silhouette based on 1880-92 and brought out by 
Jean Patou is but another expression of all that we have for 
the new season; and the quaint basque with its flaring pep- 
lum appears here and there for afternoon frocks, and for 
evening as presented by Lanvin. 
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Quaint touches of other days appear in collars and cuffs— 
the soft lace frills with which Louiseboulanger adorns her 
printed velvet afternoon frocks, and the lingerie collars and 
cuffs and linen handkerchief corners used so extensively by 
Jean Patou. On the whole, afternoon frocks are in the side 
lines of fashions, for most often emphasis is placed at the 
sides, whether through tiers which suddenly take on fullness 
at one side, set-in godets or fan plaits or inlaid rays of the 
material to give a circular line at the side. 

A great rival of the side lines in the afternoon frock is the 
accentuated back, which appears as well in evening gowns, 
almost to the exclusion of everything else. This back move- 
ment is sometimes a matter of pin-tuck rays, converging at 
the waistline and broadening in the skirt, seen in the Patou 
evening gowns which lengthen to long squared points. 

The new season does not of necessity thrust the long-back 
frock upon us, even for the evening gown, but it is there; and 
so is the even hemline with extended bow ends, to give the 
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effect of a longer point in some position of the skirt, whether 
side or back. Some of the dressmakers, notably Patou, dip 
the hemline in front in a number of models for both after- 
noon and evening, and again the dip is equal in front and back; 
but when front only, the back is rounded ever so slightly. 

Quite a definite hemline rule appears at Chanel’s. If the 
evening gown is in satin the hemline is even; if it is in lace 
or chiffon or tulle or lamé the long back or a long point 18 
quite in evidence; the gown in stiff velvet or velveteen, which 
is so smart, has a wide skirt with a lengthened side. 

The neckline of the evening gown is most often very low 
and U-shaped in the back; bodices are often quite molded, 
despite the continued bolero theme, which is so acceptable 
to many figures because of its variety and, consequently, 
adaptability; and in the long-back gown the bodice is 10- 
variably longer in back than front. The long, molded body 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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The first 
right glow 


in the meal! 


A soup you want 
again and again— 
it’s so delicious! 
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WITH THE: MEAL OR AS “A MEAL SOUP. BELONGS 
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SOUP 


and 


Mrs. Grundy 


= HAS always been a famous woman— 
has Mrs. Grundy. She never lived, to be 
sure, but she has been feared and respected 
ever since her name was first used in an old 
English play. In this play she never even 
appeared on the stage, but another woman, a 
rival of hers, stood in constant awe of her and 
kept continually asking, “What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?” From that day to this, her 
name has been used to represent the gossips 
and the critics. 


Every neighborhood has its Mrs. Grundys 
who set up their little courts and deliver their 
judgments on their sisters. No independent, 
self-respecting woman caters for their favor. 
But by the same token, proud and capable 
women demand that their homes shall at all 
times be so faultlessly kept that no Mrs. 
Grundy can throw her little barbs of criticism 
at them. 


Syed IS now accepted as one of those 


refinements in the daily menu that mark 
the well-kept home. The woman who is 
jealous to have for her family a table second 
to none in charm and excellence is careful not 
to omit soup. She is quick to follow the 
example of those neighbors whom she most 
respects and admires—friends who exchange 
visits with her and who take it for granted 
that delicious, invigorating soup will greet them 
at the table, as it does in their own homes. 


The woman who makes it the rule to serve 
soup every day proves that she wishes to make 
her meals just as enjoyable as possible. She 
also shows that she knows how to make them 
most beneficial. For soup not only delights the 
taste, it also stimulates the flow of the digestive 
juices and promotes general good health. 


peal OFFERS a variety of delightful 
savors and flavors that no other food 
supplies in such tempting form. There’s 
nothing like good, hot soup to cheer you and 
invigorate you. Add to this, the distinctly 
helpful effects of soup on appetite and digestion 
—and you see why the experts recommend 


~ goup. 


The more you appreciate quality, the better 
you like Campbell’s Soups! Add an equal 
quantity of water, bring to a boil, simmer a 
few minutes. So easy and convenient. Your 
grocer has, or will gladly get for you, any of 
the twenty-one Campbell’s Soups listed on the 
label. 12 cents a can. 


I’m a happy, bouncing maid, 
See the clever part I’ve played; 
Helping mother more and more, 
Bringing Campbell’s from the store. 
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C four Striking Ensembles Designed in 


The Short Fur Jacket and the Muff are Important New Nétes 


=e\HIE short little fur jacket plays a new rdle this 

a4 winter, reappearing as part of smart sports en- 

my, sembles. Youthful and at the same time prac- 

@| tical, the fur jacket has never been seen to better 
eases) advantage. At the extreme left above is sketched 
a delightfully chic ensemble, distinctly youthful in feeling 
and individual in execution. A swagger, short jacket of beige 
kangaroo, lined with vivid green wool, is worn over a blouse 
of beige silk and wool hand-painted with a brilliant modern- 
istic design, and with a tightly plaited skirt of green wool. 

Not too sophisticated for the college girl or too studied in 
its youthfulness for the older woman with slim figure, it is 
the type of winter costume most admirably suited to the 
needs of active American women, who more than any others 
can combine chic with practical sports apparel. 

For day and street wear the ensemble is very simple but 
striking in its simplicity. Another New York creation, 
shown at the left center, combines beige tweed with beige 
silk crépe. The simple but expertly tailored coat is lavishly 
collared with matching beige fox, and the silk crépe is used 


for the blouse which is worn over the tweed skirt. More 
elaborate occasions still find a suitable ensemble in the 
model sketched at the right center. Typically American and 
unusually handsome in genre, such an ensemble gives the 
impression of having been very carefully put together, par- 
ticularly when the accessories are chosen with the greatest 
care, as the modern woman knows they must be, to accom- 
pany it. The long coat is of black leda cloth, with front 
borders, high collar and deep cuffs of lustrous black closely 
shorn and supple caracul. The overblouse, worn over a skirt 
of the black leda cloth, is of gold lamé and has an interesting 
overtutii¢ or peplurn below its belt. 

Dressed with vety studied care in such a costume, whose 
simplicity is its triutnph, in plain hat, plain slippers and 
matching plain gloves, with a handsothe se of black suéde 
clasped with matcasite. and enamel, perhaps, the well- 
dressed woman knows that she can forget her clotlies com- 
pletely and thereby add immeasurably to her poise. 

The return of the muff is heralded as another step in the 
growing femininity of the mode, which is turning back 


New lork 


attention to the 90’s and their frills. Here the muff appears 
as part of an ensemble, and a very chic part it is. At the 
extreme right above is sketched an expression of the enor- 
mous vogue of velvet—black velvet and eggshell velvet 
combined. The collar and tiny muff of fitch fur echo the 
lighter velvet in tone and combine with both shades to 
make a costume which is really exquisite. 

Here again the completeness of the costume gives a sense 
of well-ordered dressing and real chic, and the éfisemble is 
not without its practical side, for it is pafticularly well 
suited to the town engagements which crowd the American 
woman’s day—matinées, luncheon, bridge parties, concerts, 
lectures, tea. Planned but not labored, handsotne but not 
overelaborate, the ensemble appears frotn mortiing sports to 
evening functions and fits particularly the type and indi- 
vidual chic of the American, woman for whom it is planned. 
And the increasing vogue of color which is seen in shoes, 
purses, handkerchiefs and costume jewelry makes the plan- 
ning of the ensemble, as a whole, an increasingly attractive 
and simple affair. 
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KEEP YOUR SKIN LOVELY—AND THERE WILL 


ALWAYS BE THE LIGHT OF YOUTH IN YOUR FACE! 
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3 a Beautiful Shin F 


NO MATTER how otherwise lovely you may be, if you 
lack the fresh beauty of a fine clear skin your con- 
fidence in happiness can never be sure! 

And even if your complexion is everything you— 
and he—could wish, you must watch over and care 
for it as a priceless possession. 

There is a marvelously simple way to keep your 
beauty—a way thousands of grateful women already 
know. And even if your complexion has “gone off” 
a bit, this same method will bring it right again. 

Ice, hot or warm water, and just Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—the soap a skin specialist gave us the formula 
for—these are all you need, to keep—and to gain— 
that exquisite “skin you love to touch.” 

If your skin is normal, there is a Woodbury treat- 


ment that will help you to keep the firm, fresh, youth- 
ful contours, the clear color, the smooth texture that 
you prize. 

If your complexion is poor, the chances are you 
are bothered with one of the six following faults: 


Excessive Oiliness Blemishes Dryness 
Conspicuous NosePores Sallowness Blackheads 


A famous skin specialist, who has studied these com- 
mon defects, has formulated special treatments for 
each. These are all contained in the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s will last you a month 
or six weeks. Begin, tonight, to follow the treatment 
you need. Within the incredibly short period of ten 


days or two weeks you will notice an improvement. 


Your skin will grow clearer, finer, younger. The deep, 
intensive cleansing Woodbury’s gives your pores sets 
free all your natural charm and loveliness. 


Now—the large-size trial set! 


THE Anprew Jercens Co., 1821 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me the large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Facial Cream and Powder, the Cold 
Cream, the treatment booklet, ““.4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and 
instructions for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” In Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1821 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 
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‘Uelvets Appear in Daytime Ensembles and Frocks 


LACK velvet with white pin-point dots, white 
crépe satin and black buttons are used for the 
Worth frock sketched at the left. Its flaring skirt 
line is particularly smart. Withit is shown a black 
fox collar with long ties and tassels of black velvet, 

sia from Worth, and a hat of black panne from Jane 

Blanchot. The slanting fold across the face and the short 

back, where a black, red and gold enamel buckle holds the 

folds in place, give the hat the name “Bonaparte.” 
Worn with Worth’s exceedingly simple and vastly smart 
dress of green wool crépe, which has a series of three tucks, 





and a small buckle on the left hip, for its only trimming, is 
“‘Hiro-Hito,’’ a hat in two shades of green velvet from Suzy. 
The drapery crosses very low in the back, and the ends stick 
out over each ear. 

The long jacket which is seen in Elspeth Champcom- 
munal’s “‘Numéro 21” is one of the features of her winter 
collection. Jacket and skirt are of soft black wool, with a 
fine stripe of gold; the blouse, whose circular cuffs fall over 
the hand, is of printed velvet checked in rose and gray. 
Oxford-type shoes of brown alligator and dark-brown suéde, 
tying at the side front, from Marouf, and ‘‘Les Drags,” a 


hat of navy felt from Marcelle-Lely, are shown with it. The 
hat is banded with navy satin plush ribbon, tucked through 
the brim to end in a huge loop. 

Irfé’s beautifully tailored coat, ‘‘967,’’ shown at the & 
treme right, is of taupe “‘Diagonécla” cloth. It is worn ove 
a skirt of the same fabric and a blouse of three tones of gray 
wool lamé, in simple jacket form, buttoning with two 
buttons. The brim of Camille Roger’s hat curves over ome 
eye and is longer on the right side. It is made of 
checked navy and white velvet, the tie, the band under the 
brim and the top of the crown being of navy blue felt. 
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AN 


| AMERICAN BORN MARQUISE 


arnumates Curopes most brilliant 


Winter Llay ~ ground 


VERY season at St. Moritz, a piquant and 
striking personality is the Marquise de 
Polignac. Her sparkling charm and verve make 
her an acclaimed favorite in this colony of 
cosmopolitans who, in a setting of snow-clad 
Alps, seek their pleasure under azure skies and 
ardent sun. 

Madame de Polignac, an indefatigable sports- 
woman, spends her day in chic sports attire, 
skating, skiing, “bobbing” in the sun-drenched 
snow. And at night she turns into an e/egante 
of the sophisticated world, and dances till 
morning in grande toilette. 

Fascinating though it is, this life of sports by 
day and formal functions by night makes ter- 
rific demands upon a woman’s skin. The con- 
tradictory delights of blazing sun, sweeping 
winds and exhilarating cold coarsen the skin— 
burn it black. Yet the Marquise de Polignac 
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St. Moritz, society’s winter play- 
ground in the Swiss Alps, crowns 
the world like a glittering jewel. 





imereneomam 





manages to keep the texture of her complexion 
clear, fine, smooth. 

When asked how she achieves this perfection, 
she replied:—“The cold, dry air would draw 
and chap my skin unless I carefully protected it 
and kept it soft and supple. For myself I prefer 
Pond’s Two Creams. They give swift, depend- 
able results.” 


UT it is not only at St. Moritz that the 

Marquise finds Pond’s indispensable. 
‘When I motor in the Midi, or the Basses- 
Pyrénées, Pond’s serve me equally well,” she 
continued. “In these warmer countries I also 
use Pond’s Skin Freshener to tone and liven 
up my skin. 

“And when I am in Paris these three guar- 
dians keep my skin smooth and firm and white. 
In fact,” she concluded, with a flashing smile, 
“T have got the Pond’s habit completely.” 

And this is how Madame de Polignac uses 
her invaluable Pond’s: 

First—for thoroughly cleansing she spreads 
Pond’s Cold Cream over face and neck twice a 
day and when retiring. Second—with Pond’s 
new fairy weight Cleansing Tissues she re- 


Madame de Polignac, who spends two months 
of the winter season at St. Moritz, the popu- 
lar winter resort of fashionable Europe, dances 
as gracefully as she skis. Her lithe, slim figure 
moves through the ballroom with distinctive 
charm. With her sincere grey eyes, her well 
poised head and her clear, sun-tanned skin she 
is a striking example of a fine type perfected. 


On her dressing table the Marquise keeps Pond’s 
Two Creams and Skin Freshener in choice 
green jars. Youcan buy Pond’s in the familiar 
containers at all department and drug stores. 


The Marquise de Polignac, the former Miss Nina Crosby 
of the popular Newport set, married into an aristocratic 
French family of equal prominence today as in the time 
of Marie Antoinette. Here she is ready for a day’s 
skiing wearing a chic Vionnet costume, hatless. Madame 
de Polignac adores the dry invigorating mountain air 
full on her face. But although her skin is thoroughly 
tanned she keeps its texture fine and smooth, using 
Pond’s Two Creams for their ‘‘swift, dependable results.” 


moves the cream, carrying the dust with it. 

Third—she dashes on the Freshener—Pond’s 
tonic which leaves the face feeling gorgeously 
fresh. Fourth—she lightly applies Pond’s Van- 
ishing ‘Cream before she powders—a film of per- 
fection like the frosted bloom of untouched 
grapes. 

Follow, yourself, Pond’s four steps to beauty. 
They will keep your skin exquisite—fresh, 
clear, fine. 


Mair Coupon wit 10c—For a generous trial 
package of Pond’s 4 delightful preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. L 
107 Hudson St., New York City 


Name 





Street 





City. State 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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Armstrong’s Handmade 
Inlaid Design No. 89 
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IP deep into modern beauty—if you long to create an effec- 
tively original interior. Then you'll discover new room sim- 
plicity . . . comfortable, colorful, and livable from floor to ceiling. 
This new simplicity of line and color is mirrored in the new 
Armstrong Floor designs. A few minutes when shopping will 
acquaint you with this modern linoleum beauty . . . will acquaint 
you, too, with other modern virtues of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Accolac for one thing ...a brand-new lacquer process . . . pene- 
trates and seals the pores . . . protects the beauti- 

ful patterns with a dirt-resisting surface. Satin- 


As refreshing as a new tomorrow. 
Mirror-lustre lamp, taffeta drapes 
and restful lounge, modern dressing 
table with its mirror framed in pyra- 
miding planes of silver, silver tea- 
box wallpaper, all nestle in modern 
color and comfort against the mod- 
ern Armstrong Floor, a Marble In- 
laid, Design No. 412. Floor in bath 
is plain black linoleum with special 
star inset in green. 


sana Si, 


ening and so soothing to tired bodies—for Armstrong’s Linoleum 
muffles noisy footsteps, is springy to your step. 

Warmth is another. No drafts, but an air-tight, virtually one- 
piece floor cemented over a lining of warm builders’ deadening felt. 
This laying method assures a permanent floor. No refinishing. 
First cost is last ... and that’s well within a modest budget! 

“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration,” brings you 
the whole modern story of these most modern floors. Written by Hazel 
Dell Brown, decorator. Contains full-color exam- 

ples of model interiors. Offers you author’s per- 


smooth. Non-slippery. Stains and grease wipe Gindie sonal help. Just send the cost of mailing, 10c. 
right off. An original Armstrong improvement. “*** (Canada, 20c.) Armstrong Cork Company, 


And there’s quietness—really sound-dead- 


PLAIN - INLAID - EMBOSSED - JASPE . ARABESQ - PRINTED - and ARMSTRONG’S 


Armstrong’ Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


Linoleum Division, 911 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


November, 1928 


L inoleum. ,, now mirrors the modem 


Armetrong’s Embossed 
Inlaid Design No. 6062 


QUAKER RUGS 
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Poiret 


Paris Dyes Even Furs Green for Evening 


Ki|/[KE some exquisite creature from the depths of 
“| the sea, the Parisienne hides her evening frock 


| beneath a wrap of green silk velvet, lined with . 


oe 4) pale green satin and lavishly trimmed with pale 
tion” 3 yellow-green fox. Martial et Armand’s : Fascina- 
that oe ‘ ne of the most exotic and striking evening wraps 
baie as been seen in any of the Paris collections this 
& n. Cording trims the sleeves and is repeated on the 
tat halo collar. It is sketched at the extreme left above. 
Pom de Plaire,” from Deeuillet-Doucet, is shown at the 


left center. The dipping of the deep flounce to lengthen the 


hemline in the back and the very extreme U-shaped décol- 
letage are typieal of the wittter’s node. The fabric is pink 
and green flowered taffeta; silver ribbon caught through 
silver loops fastetis it at the waistline iti the back. 

A back décolletage slanitifig diagonally to the left and a 
cascaded drapery falling frorn below the left shoulder blade 
to the ankle add tothe very modern effect of Yteb’s “‘Séduc- 
tion,” which is shown at the center right above. A yoke 
of pink chiffon is used. The frotkig de¥eloped in three 
shades of violet chiffon, and two slanting lines of light green 
bead embroidery in leaf design meet under the hanging 


drapery. The edges of the hem, overskirt and cascade are all 
pinked and picoted. 

“‘Altesse”’ is the exquisitely suitable title of the magnifi- 
cent white ermine wrap, from Paul Poiret, shown at the 
extreme right above. The scarf ends of the huge collar may 
be fastened around the waist, as the sketch illustrates, or 
tied in a loop in the front. The pelts are worked in a very 
interesting way in back to form a deep yoke, below which 
they are arranged in full-width chevron bands. This sump- 
tuous and elegant evening wrap is lined with satin in vivid 
green which is such a popular and smart shade this season. 
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Washing the Face... Your Most 


Important Beauty Treatment 


OLIVE OIL, im this factal soap, 
removes dirt and make-up an 
utterly different way. And this, 
beauty specialists agree, is the 
most important step in combat- 
ing sallow, oily skin and blemishes. 


ANY of the dangers that threaten com- 

plexion beauty today come through abuse of 
naturally lovely skin. Rouge, powder, face creams, 
added to create beauty, remain to destroy it. How? 
By clogging the pores! By imprisoning dirt, dust 
and oil secretions that must be removed thor- 
oughly every single day, to retain the fresh color 
and firm, smooth texture of a youthful skin. 
Many of the women who think “this cannot apply 
to me”’ are even now abusing their complexions, 
inviting skin troubles which dermatologists will 
have to correct tomorrow. 


The effect of olive oil on the skin 


Modern beauty science has an answer to this 
problem! Wash the face thoroughly, twice every 
day, with this olive oil soap treatment! The facial 
oil in this remarkable soap softens and gently 
eliminates tiny masses which form in the pores, 
thus banishing blackheads and similar irregulari- 
ties. Olive oil softens tender skin, keeping it 
supple, smooth, delicate to touch. The rich, balmy 
lather penetrates every pore, stimulating a wealth 
of hidden color, bringing out radiant freshness. 


Start this treatment now 


To discover your own possibilities of beauty, 
begin this very day to follow a treatment thousands 
of women find most effective. These two short 
rules are an unfailing way to enduring loveliness: 





At night: make a rich lather of Palmolive Soap and In the morning: repeat this treatment and add a touch 
warm water. With both hands, apply it to face and of finishing cream before putting on rougeand powder. 
throat, massaging gently in an upward and outward That’s all! A simple treatment, but it must be ob- 
motion, to stimulate circulation. Rinse thoroughly served twice every day to keep the skin lovely and 
with warm water graduated to cold until you actually youthful. At 10c Palmolive is the world’s least ex- 
feel all impurities, oil, secretions and make-up carried 


, ; pensive beauty formula. Buy a bar, begin using it 
away. Then dry the skin tenderly with a soft towel. today. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicas, Illinois. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every Wednesday night —from 9:30 


: : 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time—over W EAF and 32 stations 
Retail Price 1 Oc associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 
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5989 


C fatlored Simplitty Still Determines Sports (sostumes 






f=4)HE full, flaring silhouette, which marks the return 
#4, of the feminine mode in fashions, is interpreted 
| for sports only through the medium of fullness 
Bo) KRG) achieved by plaits. Otherwise, straight-lined sim- 
=I plicity is still the most important feature of the 
tailored, country and sports type of frock and costume. Some 
Smart tailored models are sketched here. 
_ A particularly well-designed street coat, design No. 5994, 
is sketched at the extreme left. It echoes the halo collar seen 
on so many Paris creations this winter, with its high round 
collar cut with pointed revers. The upper line of the fur 
cuffs repeats the pointed effect. The lines of the coat are 
Straight, and a square of the self material is applied at each 
Side across the center of the underarm seam for ornamenta- 
tion. The sleeves fit smoothly into the armhole. In sizes 
16, 36 to 42, 
Three fine tucks in each shoulder give fullness to the blouse 
Soa of the cleverly designed two-piece sports frock No. 
— The trimming of applied bands, buttons and button- 
oles is shown at the square neckline and the front of the 


skirt and finishes the long, close-fitting sleeves. The skirt, 
fitted closely around the hips, has six plaits at the center 
front and a cut-out hip section. In 14 to 20 year sizes. 
This gown would be very attractive developed in one of the 
smart, new, light-weight woolens, or in light tweed, and 
bound with silk in a darker shade of the same color. With 


























this dress is worn a close-fitting hat of felt, the brim folded 
down smartly on one side. 

Youthful, diagonal lines characterize design No. 6000, 
which is sketched at the center right above. The design is 
one piece, with the right front in two sections, joined. The 
blouse fastens over the plaited skirt in surplice effect at the 
left with a belt and buttons. Four plaits in the center 
front of the skirt are used in an interesting way to give the 
effect of flared fullness. The blouse is cut low at the neck, 
to show a crossed-over chemisette. The long fitted sleeves 
finish with slightly circular sleeve ends. In sizes 14, 16, 36 
to 46. 

Design No. 5989, at the extreme right above, again fea- 
tures the tightly fitted hipband which is so important this 
season, this time in a two-piece sports dress with unusually 
chic lines. The blouse is made with an extension buttoning 
over the belt at the left side. Under the extended point at 
the left side of the hipband, which is fastened to the skirt 
with stitching, a double box-plait effect gives comfortable 
fullness This design comes in 14 to 20 year sizes. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 


Transfers, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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aeeq) | LEAST one printed velvet frock 

Bye! in every woman’s winter wardrobe 

aves Will probably be as accurate a char- 

a acterization of the 1928 winter 

Mile) mode as can ever be made. Frock 

| No. 5997, which is sketched at the extreme 

- left above, is a delightful suggestion for the 

velvet frock of the simpler kind, which one 

might wear for luncheon in town, for the 

matinée or for an afternoon concert or lecture. 

The inset chemisette, shirred jabot, narrow 

collar, revers and frilled cuffs may be of lace— 

and this combination of printed velvet frock with lingerie touch is one of 

the most attractive features of Lanvin’s collection this winter. The skirt, 

which is joined to the bodice at the waistline under a narrow belt, is made 

with two center box plaits and eight side plaits in front, and is plain in 

back. The sleeves are long and close-fitting. This gown would be lovely, 
made of soft golden-brown velvet and écru lace. In sizes 36 to 46. 

The mode of the blouse and separate skirt offers many advantages, 
particularly to the woman whose wardrobe is assembled on a limited 
income. With a little planning one may have two or more blouses to be worn 
with one skirt, each combination having all the variety of a complete dress. 
The importance of planning the blouse and skirt as parts of a whole en- 
semble, not as two separate items, cannot, however, be overemphasized. 
They must harmonize in line and color as well as in fabric. 

Blouse design No. 5984, sketched at the center left above, combines with 
and perfectly complements the lines of skirt Design No. 4743, with which 
it is shown. The fullness and movement of the long jabot, which is made in 
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Blouses and Dresses ina Winter Dood 
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Which are Features of These Designs 


The lingerie and lace touch which is seen so much in 
the collection of Fean Patou and almost as frequently, 
with quaint effect, in the Lanvin afternoon frocks, is 
an important note in design No. 5997, at the extreme 


left. 


Side emphasis and fullness, two prominent factors in 
the increasingly elaborate line of the fall collections, 
are seen in design No. 5984, the blouse sketched at the 
left center. The circular movement in the skirt also 
echoes the tendency. 


Tightly molded hips are seen in every important Paris 
collection this season and are featured in the blouse, 
design No. 5981, skeiched at the right center. 


Uneven hems are seen for afternoon and evening. De- 
sign No. 5993, which is sketched at the lower right- 
hand corner, illustrates the modification of this mode 
for the simple afternoon or street dress; circular full- 
ness is also a feature of the design. 








Important Notes From Paris Openings 


























one piece with the side front of the blouse, 
is repeated in the circular fullness of the smart 
skirt. The blouse, which is cut with a round 
neckline and long, close-fitting sleeves, is drawn 
tightly about the hips and tied at the left side. In 
sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

Another equally successful combination of the sepa- 
rate blouse and skirt planned in direct relation to each 
other is seen on the figure sketched at the center right. 
The more severe lines of the blouse are echoed by the simple, 
plaited skirt. Four small tucks on the shoulder at either side 
of the round neck give comfortable fullness in front, while the 
back is plain. The smart, tightly fitted hipband is draped slightly 
at the left side, and a shaped jabot is also attached at the left side. 
The long, closely fitted sleeves are finished with applied bands. In sizes 16, 
36 to 42. Wool or silk or combinations of the two are adaptable for this design. 

Design No. 5993, sketched at the lower right-hand corner of the page, 
achieves a combination ideal in all dresses—practicability, simplicity and 
smartness. Attached with scallops to a diagonal skirt, the deep flounce is 
cut straight in the back but with circular fullness in front, and dips low at 
the left side, achieving the fashionable uneven hem. The blouse has a 
V-shaped neckline, below which is shown an embroidered motif, No. 583. 
The sleeves are long and tight-fitting, slightly fulled over the wrist. This 
gown would be very smart developed in one of the lovely new printed vel- 
vets, the softness of the fabric being especially adaptable to the graceful 
lines of the skirt. The simplicity of this gown makes it practical for town’ 
wear, but, developed in one of the new silk weaves or in velvet or satin, it is 
equally suitable for more formal afternoon occasions. In 14 to 20 year sizes. 


QheALT 


Dress, 
5993 
Transfer, 
583 











Patterns may be obtained from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blous 
40 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 15 cents. 
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pes young faces look old—because 
the skin is weatherbeaten. Some older 
faces look young—because the skin is 
delightfully fresh. For the years have 
little to do with the freshness of the 
skin. It’s weathering that makes the 
difference. 


See it for yourself 


Take a mirror to a bright window. Look 
carefully at your face. Now lookat the skin 
on your shoulders. Younger, isn’t it? Yet 
in point of years your face and your 
shoulders are the same age. But your 
face has been exposed. Your shoulders 
have not. Protect the face and it stays 
young, too. 


You can—easily—with Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream. It protects the skin 
from weathering. 


At this season of the year, with its 


RAIN 


weathers the skin 


STITT ITT LULU. 


It isn't the 
years that make a 


skin grow old 


... . its weathering 
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drear rains and whistling sleet, the skin 
chaps—a violent form of weathering. 

When that happens, pat on Hinds 
Cream. It works magic with chapped 
skins. Heals the rawness. Gently smooths. 
Coaxes back the freshness. 


But even better than that—use Hinds 
Cream to prevent chapping. Before going 
out, pat it on as a powder base. Then 
your skin will never chap. 


Pat it on your face at night, too—and 


HINDS 


Almond 


Froney 


CREAM 
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in the morning. Let your neck, your arms 
and shoulders, your hands, share in it. 
Rub it vigorously all over you after your 
bath (takes out the tiredness). It’ll keep 
your skin blessedly white—silky—young. 


You'll find Hinds Cream in its blossom 
pink bottle on every toilet goods counter. 
Start using it today. Or, if you like, we'll 
gladly send you a generous sample bottle 
in return for the coupon below. Just fill 
it in and mail. 

© L. & F., Inc., 1928 








Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 1668, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream, the protecting cream for 


the skin. 
(Print name and address) 











This coupon not good after November, 1929 














Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto, 8 
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Uelvet Tams 


Reval Flats in Felt and Plush 


ej] HE vast majority of new hats are quite small, 
built mainly in tam or béret shapes or toques 
with one side draped and quite long. 

Nearly all the milliners combine plain felt 
with the new long-haired kind called fox felt. 
This is sometimes used for the major part of the hat or 
for inlays or tips. Pressed velvet is another new feature 
of the season; it looks as if velvet had been shirred, 
then pressed and the threads removed. Marcelle-Lely 
uses this. Panne taupe, as used by Rose Valois, is 
quite as soft as velvet and comes as a new type of hat 
material for the season. 

Trimmings are often of another fabric. Jane Blanchot 
uses dégradé tones of velvet ribbons shirred on elastic 
for the band of a felt hat. Flat feathers, quills and 
worked ostrich are important as used by Le Monnier, 
J. Suzanne Talbot and Lewis. Rose Valois uses nar- 
row satin ribbon tied in a wee bow at the side a 
short way up on the crown. 

The chief colors for the winter are fur shades, so that 
the hat will match the fur collar or fur coat, but 
several blue tones, especially a tone between royal and 
navy, as well as purple shades are exceedingly smart. 
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Fane Blanchot 














Rose Valois 


F. Suzanne Talbot 
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Flealthful Cleanliness 


in the kitchen - Important where food is prepared 


Sat yeh Pas oro 





The sign of Healthful Cleanliness. “How spick-and-span everything looks—a wonderful house- 
keeper” —is the thought that enters the mind when one steps into an Old Dutch kitchen. And there Pane aya Re 
is something, too, that the eye doesn’t see that is most important—it’s Healthful Cleanliness. Old 
Dutch not only removes all the visible dirt and stains, but the invisible impurities as well. This is 

important where food is prepared. 


Old Dutch keeps the sink, cooking utensils, refrigerator, cabinet, walls and painted woodwork—floors and 
kitchen furniture, wholesome and hygienically clean. It is the safe, sure way to spick-and-span appearance and 
Healthful Cleanliness. Old Dutch gets into every nook and corner. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. It is distinctive NN Old Dutch possesses a cleaning energy scientifically described 
in quality and character. Under the microscope AW as similar to “adsorption,” which takes up and carries away 
you see its flaky, flat-shaped particles like this. the invisible and often dangerous impurities, assuring Health- 
It does not contain any coarse, scratchy grit which looks fil Cleanliness. 

like this. Old Dutch makes a smooth, clean sweep which The results obtained with Old Dutch show its use to be a distinct 
safely and surely removes all uncleanliness. No advance in house cleaning efficiency. You will like it because 








scratches to hold dirt and gather more, and make the. work is done better, and more quickly and easily—eco- 
further cleaning more difficult. » nomical—a little goes a long way. It doesn’t harm the hands. 








we Old Dutch Cleanser homes are Healthful homes 














Lhe Changing SWhouette Demands 
New Corset Lines 


Soundation Garments are Designed for 
Differences in Gowns as Well as Figures 


ga|HE changing silhouette, bringing back the 
Méi| softer curves and the more elaborate ele- 

wai gance of line which modern woman has 
4| subdued for the past few years, affects the 
ji; entire aspect of costume for this season. 
fis) This new trend is probably more important 
weg) in the matter of corsets than in any other 
ez detail of costume; and it will be realized 
more than ever this winter that a woman’s ability to dress 
well is in direct proportion to her appreciation of the value of 
the right corset rightly fitted. The recent history of the 
corset in America, if charted, would show disturbingly 
abrupt angles. Dispensing entirely with the corset was a 
healthy if sudden reaction against the deforming, unsafe 
structures of bone and steel with which women altered 
their own figures for so many disastrous years. From 
our present vantage point of healthful living and health 
guarding it seems safe to say that women will never 
return to the torturing affairs of earlier days. 

But the complete discarding of the corset has been 
tried and found wanting. Healthful, intelligent support 
is recommended by physical-training experts and by 
doctors all over the country. And from the angle of the 
costume, every great couturier mentions the foundation 
garment, rightly designed and rightly fitted, as the sine 
qua non of the success of his creations. 

In this country the reinstated light support has thus 
far conformed to the straight, boyish silhouette. But this 
winter the return of the feminine figure makes careful 
attention to correct corseting of paramount importance. 








Clever designing makes this supple, lightly boned gar- 
ment for the woman of medium or slender figure both 
smart and comfortable. It comes just waist high in front 
and just above the waist in back. The shaped elastic band 
on each side of the top provides freedom and prevents bind- 
ing, while the elastic gores at the hip are so designed 
and placed that they both hold the garment in place and 
give the necessary “spread” for the figure when seated. 
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First of all, in line with the general feminizing of the 
silhouette, comes the question of the slim, perfectly 
molded inner line, over which draperies, panels, plaits 
and ruffles are superimposed. Ruffles, circular effects, 
all the movement with which a feminine silhouette is 
achieved, give an effect of bulk only when the under- 
lying line is bulging. A continuity of smooth line can 
be achieved only by correct corsets. The lines of the 
ideal feminine figure are both beautiful and unbroken; 
but how often in this day of sedentary occupations, of 
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Above, left—An evening corset-brassicre combination 
which, because of rubber gores and insets at the back and 
over the hips, may be stepped into or pulled on over the 
head. The back is cut to the waistline, but the front covers 
and holds the bust. Cupping at the bottom prevents rid- 
ing up. Above, right—A combination corset-brassiére 
fastens with hooks and eyes at the left side. Of silk jersey 
and firm brocade, it lifts the bust into ideal lines and is a 
particularly excellent interpretation of the new silhouette. 


high heels and city life, does one encounter an ideal or 
perfect figure? 

Corsets no longer aim at the achievement of an ar- 
bitrary standard, such as the tiny waist and large hips 
and bust of the 90’s. But in addition to providing the 
restful, healthful support that comes from firm elastic 
and fabrics and very light boning, they do modify dis- 
torted contours and make them an attractive founda- 
tion for the most exacting line of outer garment. 

Nowadays the tightness of all dresses across the hips 
makes a corset doubly necessary. Manufacturers of 
corsets have perfected the fit of their garments to such 
an extent that the old riding up is prevented—see, for 
instance, the sketch in the upper right-hand corner. 
This is a particular advantage when a frock that is 
closely molded across the hips is worn, for then the fit 
of the foundation garment must be absolutely perfect. 


Above, left—An uplift brassiere of pink georgette, lined 
with net and trimmed with footing and flowers, lifts the 
bust by means of an unusual drawstring arrangement. 
Worn with it is a step-in of double-faced satin ribbon com- 
bined with hand-loomed elastic. It is lightly boned across 
the diaphragm. Above, right—A one-piece garment of 
satin tricot has attached bloomers of silk tricot. Givingan 
uplift effect across the bust and excellent lines to the figure, 
it reduces underwear to a very comfortable minimum. 


In corset types the combined brassiére and girdle and 
the separate girdle seem to be equally popular. Laced 
corsets and corsets of the type which either hook or but- 
ton in front come next in popularity after the one-piece 
garment and the girdle. 

But the well-dressed woman of today who looks be- 
yond tomorrow in the matter of appearance realizes that 
she can no longer disguise unsightliness with strenuous 
corseting. The pushed-and-pulled look of too much hu- 
man flesh crowded into too little corset is as unfashion- 
able as it is unattractive. The modern woman sees to 
it that with sensible diet supervision—not extreme 
privation—and with sensible exercise she has no un- 
sightly roll of flesh over the abdomen, no ungainly 
bulges. Then, having the essential correctness of figure 
outline, she supplies additional support and modification 
with a proper corset. 

The youngest and slimmest figure needs some sort of 
foundation garment. To meet this need American manu- 

facturers have created one-piece garments and girdles of the 
lightest, coolest net for summer, of the most attractive satin 
and crépe de chine for winter. The average slim figure can 
wear an elastic girdle and a properly adjusted brassiére. 

A heavier woman, of course, requires more elaborate boned 
and supported garments; specially designed and very scien- 
tifically created models, some with inner belts for added 
comfort and support, will solve her problem. 

Modern corsetry’s most important development is the cre- 
ation of different varieties and types of garments for different 
varieties and types of gowns. Specially designed girdles, 
allowing a maximum of freedom for muscular exercise wit!)- 
out sacrifice of appearance, accompany sports frocks. For 
daytime wear, line as well as freedom is achieved by other 
designs. Materials, too, echo the mood and occasion of the 
dress. Washable nets and voiles may be worn for sports and 
morning, while satins and brocade fabrics of a varying scale 
of elaborateness are to be worn under more formal clothes. 
For evening the problem of the very low décolletage is met 
both in brassiéres and in one-piece garments, and fabrics are 
so diaphanous and exquisite that it seems almost impossible 
that they should give such excellent support. 

By all means, choose as the basic foundation of your 
season’s wardrobe the correct corsets and insist that they be 
correctly fitted (they fit best, of course, when worn next to the 
body), and you have accomplished the first important-step 10 
being well dressed for the coming winter season of 1928-1929. 
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AA washdey message 


who has ever bought. a hat 








womdn 









YX 7 OU’VE learned what it is to find a bargain 
in value. A hat whose style, materials, and 
-8_ smartness make it well worth a bit more— 
a bit you are glad to pay because of the extra satis- 
faction the right hat gives you. 
buying soap is a far cry from shopping for hats 
—but in soap, too, you are well repaid for seek- 
ing out a bargain in value. 
ind a bargain in value is just what Fels-Naptha 
brings you—a bargain in washing value. What 
do we mean by that? Extra help to make your 
washing easier! Two active cleaners instead of 
one! Naptha, the dirt loosener, and good golden 


soap, the dirt remover, combined by the special 
Fels-Naptha process in one golden bar. 

You can tell there is plenty of naptha in 
Fels-Naptha. You can smell it. Naptha that joins 
hands with the rich golden soap. Working to- 
gether, they get your clothes thoroughly, refresh- 
ingly clean with less work and effort on your 
part. They give you a cleaner wash more easily, 
whether you use machine or tub—hot, cool, 
or lukewarm water, or when your clothes are 


boiled. 


That’s the extra help that has made millions ) 
of women say “Nothing can take the place of 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Fels-Naptha.” It’s extra help that you’d hardly 
expect to get from any other washing product, 
no matter what its form. So buy wisely. Take 
advantage of this bargain in value and get 
Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. The 10-bar 
carton is particularly convenient. 


FELS & COMPANY 
Philadelphia 






© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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mecrie—Flappy Solutton to (ohristmas Problems 







| VERY feminine heart warms to exquisite lingerie 
Hand colorful dressing gowns, and for one’s inti- 
w| mate friends a gift of lingerie carries with it an 
BK A individuality and charm that is sometimes hard 
pions} to achieve at Christmastime. 

The step-in, design No. 6002, illustrated in the upper left- 
hand corner, is made with circular, shaped legs and-a pointed 
inset of lace and-is finished with bindings. It would be at- 
tractive in crépe, washable satin or triple voile in any pastel 
shade, with bindings of a darker tone and an inset of fine 
lace, or in printed silk with bindings and inset of a solid 
color. In sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

The attractive dressing gown, No. 5982, shown in the 
center above, is made with straight lines, the right front 
wrapping diagonally over the left side and being fastened 








with tie strings. The sleeves are bell shaped, and there is a 
pocket on the right side. The decoration is appliquéd plain 
material with fancy outline, and the design lends itself par- 
ticularly well to the combination of two colors, such as light 
and darker lavender, green and peach, or salmon and very 
light French blue. Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. 

In combination design No. 5991, sketched in the upper 
right corner above, the circular-cut bloomers are designed to 
take the place of a petticoat. It is lace-trimmed at top and 
bottom and may be made with a ribbon girdle and shoulder 
straps. The design comes in small, medium and large sizes. 
For anyone who wears black evening frocks frequently, such 
a bit of lingerie, made up in black georgette or chiffon and 
trimmed with black lace, would be an enchanting gift; and 
soft pastel shades of yellow, green or blue, trimmed with 





5915 





lace dyed the same color, are smart and sophisticated and 
are especially appealing to the heart of a college girl. 

The sports bloomers, No. 5916, shown at the lower left, 
were adapted from a French design and are as practical as 
they are attractive. The upper edge is gathered into a three- 
piece fitted waistband, the left end of which slips through 
a slashed opening at the center back and buttons over on 
the right side. The lower edges are gathered at the knees 
by means of straps which are fastened snugly with 2 but 
ton. In sizes 14 to 20. 

Design No. 5915, sketched at the lower right, shows two 
piece steps-ins with a yoke in front and elastic casing at the 
upper edge in back. The lower edges are scalloped and may 
be bound with contrasting color. They are easy to make 
and are very effective. In sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. 


— 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Negligees, 45 cents; Lingerie, 35 cents: 
4 
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In Every Way, Meeting Women’s 
Wants in a Motor (ar 








OMEN want in an automobile — as we interpret 

their enthusiastic acceptance of the new Chrysler 

—a motor car that is at once charming and distinctively 
individual in style and performance. 


They must have a car of fine, graceful lines, in the 
latest mode. They. must have comfort as well as style 
—room without needless bulk. They demand tasteful 
colorings —with high-quality upholstery and appoint- 
ments in harmony. ° ' 


Their ideal car must be easy to steer and to park. It 


'S hyy ler’ 








New Chrysler “75 Royal Sedan, $1535. (Wire wheels extra) 
must have alert power and speed for any traffic. It must 
assure day-in-and-day-out dependability. It must have 


brakes that operate instantly with slightest effort in 
all weather. 


Because women find the new Chrysler fulfilling each of 

these requirements in overflowing measure their choice 

is today, more emphatically than ever—Chrysler. 
7 v v 

New Chrysler “75°*— Four Body Styles priced from $1535 

to $1655. » » » New Chrysler “65”—Six Body Styles priced 

from $1040 to $1145, f.0. b. Detroit. (Wire wheels extra.) 
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Millions avoid constipation, pleasantly, naturally, because they 
eat this delicious health cereal once a day. Post’s Bran Flakes 
is a bulk food. It provides bran in its most appetizing form. It 
tastes so good you look forward to it every morning. It is 
so effective that it has become the most popular bran food 
in the world. Try it and see how good it is. Eat it every 
day for two weeks and see how much better you feel. Ready 
to eat, right from the package, with milk or cream, with 
fruits or in muffins or bread. 


eat POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


Ordinary cases of constipation, associated with too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnor- 
mal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. ce) 
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FLAVOR 
to tempt you- 








POST’S BRAN MUFFINS 


34 cup sifted Swans 2 eggs, well beaten 
Down Cake Flour 3 tablespoons 


1}4teaspoons bak- sugar 
ing powder 6 cup milk 
teaspoon salt - 2 tablespoons but- 
14% cups Post’s: Bran ter orothershort- 
es ening, melted 


Sift flour once, add baking powder and salt 
and sift three times. Add Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Combine eggs and oy Add flour mixture 
alternately with milk, beating well after each 


. addition. Add butter and beat well. Pour 
batter into greased muffin pans, filling each. 


about two-thirds full. e in hot oven 
(425°F.) 25 minutes. Makes 9 to 12 muffins. 











ou nceof 


An 
prevention 
tor every, DoSy- 

reeryday 





—— 


‘“‘NOW YOU’LL-LIKE BRAN” 
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(shic in Small Proportions 


=a, SMALL topcoat for winter school days may be 

AY Cut, like design No. 5962, double-breasted Nor- 

b 3 folk style, with a yoke, inverted plaits, attached 
re shawl collar, separate belt and inset pockets. 
————=4 Sizes 4 to 14 years. Or, like design No. 6005, a 
small winter coat may be made with raglan sleeves and a 
rolling shawl collar and trimmed with four straight bands 
at the lower edge of the coat, one band being repeated 
oneach sleeve. In sizes 6 to 14 years. 
_ Two simple dresses for winter par- 


tucks trim the skirt. There is an attached collar, under 
which the drop shoulders are shirred in front and back. It 
may be made with or without long sleeves. 4 to 12-year 
sizes. 

Plain and practical and very smart are the two small 
school dresses shown in the lower right-hand corner of the 
page. No. 6004 joins a blouse with a scalloped lower edge 
and a scalloped neckline, terminating in a pocket, to a deep, 


all-around gathered flounce which forms a skirt. In 4 to 14- 
year sizes. Short lengths of linens, silks or woolens may be 
used in making No. 5917. Gathers at the shoulders in the 
front and back give fullness to the blouse, which is set onto a 
band at the lower edge. The two-piece, camisole-top skirt has 
an inverted plait at each side of the front. 6 to 14-year sizes. 
Design No. 5923, in the upper left-hand corner of the 
page, shows a practical round-necked combination, closing 
at the back. Elastic casing at the lower 





ties and afternoon affairs such as danc- 
Ing school are sketched in the lower 
left-hand corner. Design No. 5913 may 

made with or without long sleeves 
and deep cape collar. In sizes.2 to 8 
na Design No. 5961 is a one-piece, 
Sip-on frock with a round neck, and 
opening on the left shoulder. Deep 





He 


mae 


edges of the legs forms frills over the 
knee. Sizes 2 to 14 years. A little girl’s 
step-in combination, with round neck, 
shoulder closing, and drawer section 
gathered to the waistband and closing 
at the back, is shown in the upper 
right-hand corner of the page. This 
design, No. 5922, is very simple yet 











———. 


attractive and comes in sizes 2 to 8. 





P atterns may 


be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Children’s dresses, 35 cents 
Children’s coats, 35 cents; Children’s underwear, 25 cents. 
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TO MAKE DELICIOUS COCOA QUICKLY: The best and easiest way to make Baker’s Cocoa is to put 4 tablespoons of cocoa and a cup of cold water into a sauce- 


pan. Stir it over heat'until it’s smooth; then let it boil two minutes. Then add 3 cups of milk, a dash of salt, and 2 to 4 tablespoons of sugar; heat it until 
it foams. Then beat it well, and serve it at once. This makes about 4 cups. 


In this good drink there’s food 
—nouvrishing food to help children gain Optimal Health 


It is the rich, energy-giving nourishment in a cup of 
Baker’s Cocoa that makes it such a splendid food 
drink for helping your boys and girls toward Optimal 
Health, the new physical ideal of childhood. There’s 
no wheedling or disciplining necessary to get them 
to drink Baker’s Cocoa. Its creamy, chocolate flavor 
does all your coaxing for you. 

This hot, liquid food helps to start digestive juices 
flowing freely, and warms the system for the impor- 
tant job of assimilation. Make a cup of Baker’s Cocoa 
according to the wholesome recipe above, with its 
generous supply of milk and with the cocoa that’s 
blended from the choicest cocoa beans of the world’s 
finest crops. Such tempting food as this, with its 
abundant nutriment, contributes energy, stamina and 
resistance that growing boys and girls must have if 
they are to attain Optimal Health which lifts them 
high above the average. 

Serve your youngsters Baker’s Cocoa often—at 
breakfast, lunch, when they rush home “starved” from 
school, or before they tumble into bed at night. 
Children sleep soundly after their evening drink of 
this hot, soothing beverage. Why not join with them 


BAKER’S COCOA 


Baker's Unsweetened Choco- 
late (Premium No. 1) is uni- 
versally used whenever the 


recipe calls for chocolate. 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


yourself at supper time in a fragrant, steaming cup, 
when your weary nerves need soothing, and your 
mind—overstimulated with the stress of the day— 
needs rest and sleep? 


Consensus of Expert Opinion Says 
“First in Quality is Baker’s”’ 


It’s true—Baker’s Cocoa is not the cheapest you 
can buy. Nor are the selected cocoa beans which give 
to Baker’s its matchless flavor the cheapest cocoa beans 
that we can buy. Nor does the nutritive value of Baker’s 
Cocoa merely meet the requirements established by 
the government. It is high above them. The purity, 
flavor and rich quality of Baker’s Cocoa have set the 
standard ever since 1780. 

Inacomprehensive test madeamong food authorities 
and expert dietitians, 78% of professional nurses, 82% 
of domestic science teachers, 79% of home demon- 
stration agents named Baker’s Cocoa as their choice. 
You will not be surprised at this overwhelming pref- 
erence for Baker’s when you 
taste it! 






SINCE 1780 





















Will she attain 
childhood’s new ideal— 


Optimal Health? 


You can hardly hope to give her a life that will 
match the wistfully bright day-dreams of child- 
hood. But every mother wants her children to 
climb to heights that she herself perhaps has 
missed. She is not content with just an “average 
life” with the average amount of failure, frustra- 
tion. Average is far too low. Health should be 
higher than 2 'e. oO. 


The usual ideals of child health are based upon 
“the average child” — but leading medical author- 
ities are now urging mothers to abandon these 
usual old ideals. The average is too low! The new 
ideal, the higher standard, is Optimal Health, 2 
term used by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. Optimal Health is the highest physical 
ideal of childhood — it leaves averages far be- 
hind. Send the coupon for a folder that gives 
you briefly some of the more important points 
on child development contained in the splendid 
new booklet on Optimal Health published by 
the American Child Health Association. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND FREE BOOKLETS 


Dept. C-L.H.Jo-11-28 
: WALTER BAKER & COMPANY, INC. 
: DORCHESTER-LOWER- , MASS. 


: O Enclosed is 10c for which send me a trial size | 
: can of Baker’s Cores og a copy of your : 
folder on Optimal H : 


: O Please send a free copy of your 64-page “Famous 
: Recipes.” ; 











: (In Canada: Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 812 Metro- 
: politan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario % 
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Exit 


(Continued from Page 15) 


inside. Paradise isn’t so up-to-date. You 
might decide it wasn’t so good, once you’d 
had a look.” 

“There!” said the girl. ‘“‘That’s the 
way you think when you’re fifty. When 
you're young you want the look. Maybe 
there wouldn’t be a landing field. But you 
want to look. You don’t want to philoso- 
phize about it. Can’t you see?” 

Desperation was at her throat again. 

“You've got a nice voice,’ said Prince 
Jones. ‘‘I like to hear you running those 
scales. What’s that song you’ve sung so 
much lately?” 

“Tt’s the aria from Samson et Dalila,”’ 
said the girl drearily. 

“Tt’s a pretty thing.” 

“Tt’s a rather famous aria.”’ 

The Prince knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. ‘‘Well,’”’ he said, “when do you 
come on at the 
Metropolitan? ’”’ 


“IT see,”’ she sighed. 
where I was.” 

She stood up and gathered her wrap 
about her slim figure. 

“You've a nice voice,” said Prince 
Jones. “I sit up there and smoke, and lis- 
ten to you and Madame Le Brun in the 
next house, at the same time. Sometimes 
you do the same piece.” 

“Everybody does the same piece,”’ said 
the girl. ‘‘ That’s one trouble.”’ 


“Then I’m just 


*“TF YOU do the same piece, you have to 
make it different. Take that piece with 
all the restless work, back and forth, up 
and down, and finally a long shake.’’ 
“You mean a trill?” 
“Well, whatever you call it. Anyway, 
I can hear that you’re all set for the big 
yell. Then it comes. A high note. Now 
madame’s louder 
right now than 





“When?” said 
the girl. 

“T saw where a 
coupla young girls 
did it lately.” 


“T’VE been in 

New York two 
years,’ she said. 
“T had saved up 
five hundred dol- 
jars from singing 
in choirs and teach- 
ing. An aunt left 
meeleven hundred. 
Icame on here and 
got a choir job. 
Everybody said I 
was very lucky. I 





Wind isa (oat 


By 
ErHet Romic FuLLER 


Off) is a cat 
That prowls at night, 
Now in a valley, 
Now on a height, 


Pouncing on houses 
Till folks in their beds 
Draw all the covers 
Over their heads. 


you're ever going 
to be. She’s got 
the build for it. 
But I could stand 
hearing you four 
times longer.’’ 

““That’s encour- 
aging.” 

““You’re pleas- 
anter to listen to, 
but after all, you’re 
not different. What 
I mean is, why 
don’t you spring 
your surprise right 
there? Doyourup 
and down and your 
back and forth, 
and your trill. 








can get a better It sings to the moon, hae a! 
choir job. But It scratches at doors; “Then flat it,’ 
choir jobs are just It lashes its tail she prompted. 
a stop gap. I’m Around chimneysand roars. “No! Madame 
not bad. I’m flats it half the 
rather good, in It claws at the clouds time. That’s one 
fact. But lots of Till it fringes their silk, reason I get so 
girls are rather It laps up the dawn nervous. No. 
good. You’ve got Like a saucer of milk; Spring your big 
to stand out.” surprise. Take it 
“Yes,” said H. Then, chasing the stars soft. High and 
R. H. ‘‘Have to To the tops of the firs, sweet and far off. 
make ’em stop, Curls down for a nap | I can hear you do- 
iook and listen. And purrs and purrs. ing it. Get fuller 
You want some- and brighter, then 
thing with a sur- die off again, high 





prise in it. How 
much money would 
it take to put you where you want.to.be?”’ 

“If I had five thousand dolls, 1d pot 
have a worry in the world.” ~~ ~°" 

“You ought to be able to get that. 
Just dress your act a little. Do your aria 
alittle different. Justa mewtouch. And 
get a good exit. Ever see the Tully Sis- 
ters? Ida Miggs and Gracie Mooney, they 


were. Well, they had an act that went 
big for a long time; then it didn’t go so 
good. Slipped. And Ida—that’s Antoin- 
ette lully—said to a fella I knew it was 
making her nervous. 

“Well,” this fella tells her, ‘your act 
needs some little thing that’s not been 
done yet. Next time you go off, don’t 
= into the wings the way you’ve been 
OiIn¢g: 


the crowd’s looking for the next 
number while you do it. When you’re 
slidins out tonight,’ he says, ‘give a kind 
of a little extra kick back with your off 
foot. Look back at them and laugh. It’ll 
get a hand.’” 

“Did it?” 


D [Dit! That night they were recalled 
four times. They got a raise and a 
new contract at the end of the week. All 
the girls do it now.”’ 

You think if I kicked back a little I 
might get the aria across?’’ she asked 














gravely, 
‘Well, that kick’s been getting a hand 


| for fifteen years. You ought to get some- 
| thing without the bloom worn off.” 


ei at 


and fine, like a 
star.” 
“Have you any idea how hard it is to do 
it that way, high and sweet and fine?”’ 
“Tt would be a lot easier to listen to.” 


UDDENLY the girllaughed. ‘I might 

do the aria standing on my head. It’s 
never been done just so. As a matter of 
fact, I stand on my head rather well. Be- 
fore I was ten I was the clown in all the 
back-yard circuses. That was after father 
took me to see some famous clown in New 
York, that we both thought very funny. 
When we got home I found a decayed 
Prince Albert in the attic, and a pair of 
trousers in the furnace room. I put a 
brick-red dustbrush wig on my head, 
chalked my face and did imitations of him 
in the back yard. We had a gate of sixty 
pins on the fourth Saturday afternoon. 
Then I came down with measles.” 

She thought he stared a little strangely 
at these personal reminiscences. ‘‘I was 
thinking,’’ she hastened to explain, ‘‘that 
I might take this note, high and sweet 
and fine, like a star, as you suggest, then 
walk off on my hands. I could even 
manage a cartwheel.” 

He was on his feet now, walking back 
and forth, his hat on the back of his head. 
‘“That was a dozen years ago,” he said, 
coming to a stop before her. “That clown 
was what you call an August—not just an 
ordinary clown. So you thought he was 
funny!” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Years ago Joel Cheek set out from Nashville on horseback, carrying samples of his now famous coffee blend 


L ‘| brough the old Soutu he rode... 


spreading the news of his discovery 


















In his saddle-bags, Joel Cheek kT: ne Seattaner of 
° eo outn, Dorn 
carried the first samples of that mek aa tected sete 
special blend which has now for flavor. 


; Down in old Tennessee, he 

captured America— dreamed of a special richness 

; in coffee—of a taste no single 

coffee grown could yield. To please 

the critical families of old Dixie he set 

out years ago to create a totally new 
shade of flavor. 


For months he worked patiently and 
skillfully, blending coffee with coffee, 
joining taste with taste. Through trial 
after trial he persisted until he discovered 
it—a particular way of blending many 
coffees, a new, full-bodied goodness. 


Soon it became the 


favorite coffee of the South 


On horseback, Joel Cheek started out 
from Nashville to sell his blend. With 





Where the great folk of the old South gath- 


ered for ba: s and balls—at the old 
Maxwell House in Nashville—Joel Cheek’s 
blend was served for years 


samples in his saddle-bags, he carried 
the news of it through that land of 
good living. 

From the first, his coffee won ap- 
proval among the great Southern fam- 
ilies. Long ago it became the first 
choice of all Dixie. 

Today that extra touch of richness 
in Maxwell House Coffee has captured 
the entire country. The blend that 
Joel Cheek sold on horseback long ago 
is now pleasing more people than any 
other coffee ever offered for sale. 

Known to the South alone until 
recently, Maxwell House is now by far 
the largest selling coffee in the United 
States. Seven great plants are needed 
to supply it fresh-roasted to millions of 
homes from coast to coast. 

A new experience in good living 
awaits you in the smooth, full-bodied 
liquor of this blend. Your grocer has it 


~Maxwe.t House Corree 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


in sealed blue tins. Maxwell House 
Products Company, Inc., Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists 
every Thursday — Maxwell House Cof 
fee Radio Hour—g:30 p.m. Eastern Stand: 
ard Time, 8:30 p. m. Central Standard 
Time: WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDK A, WJR, 
KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, WCCO, WEBC, 
KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WS, WSM, 
WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WJAX, WBT. Mout 
tain Standard Time, 7:30 p. m.: KOA. 
For stations west of the Rockies, see 
local announcements. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
‘‘Oh, immensely! I’d love to see him 
now. 

‘“‘He’s the same fella I was speaking 
about,” said H. R. H. ‘“‘He doesn’t work 
any more. It would surprise him to hear 
that anyone remembered him. Tell you 
what. Why don’t I talk to him about 
you? He used to have quite a few ideas.” 

This was absurd. But she was young 
enough to think the entire coincidence 
charming. “Do tell him,”’ she said po- 
litely, ‘“‘that we loved him!’ She gave 
him her nicest smile, quite the smile re- 
served for Harvey. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he work 
any more?” 

H. R. H. looked at her as if he might 
have seen a ghost. “Funny thing,’ he 
said, after a pause. ‘‘He’s lost interest. 
Looks as if he’d sprung all the surprises 
he had to spring. But he might take more 
interest in someone young, like you.”’ 


E WAS really sweet,” the girl told 
Harvey the next time he phoned. 

“He had his nerve,’ said Harvey, 
“telling you how to sing! You don’t want 
to let him get to annoying you.”’ 

He was very possessive and masculine, 
and she loved being protected by him. 
“How’s everything?” she asked. Har- 
vey’s voice lost a shade of its resonance. 

“Oh, well! Gastritis is still going 
strong. I’m not editor just yet. But they 
ran my story about Lena.” 

“Lena?” 

“Yes. The lady elephant in the park. 
Remember that Sunday? We were the 
only people that gave her any peanuts. 
I wrote it up as if Lena’s heart were 
broken. Tear in her eye at sunset. Not 
because of the peanuts. Heart hunger.”’ 

“Darling! And they ran it! Harvey, 
that’s real progress.”’ 

“Well, they ran part of it. Left out 
about the tear. Cut it quite a lot. Buta 
couple of inches got in, Monday morning. 
Bottom of column six, page four. Which 
reminds us. We’re covering a fire just 
now. Got to beat it. See you Sat.” 

Sat. was pay day; but as she said good- 
by it seemed to the girl that Sat. was very 
faraway. It wasall very well to say front 
page and marvelous to Harvey, to drama- 
tize happiness and hope. The clear day- 
light fact was that neither of them had 
caught the eye of Fame. She was even 
worse off than she had been two years 
ago, because she knew more about her own 
limitations. 

“What I need is something big and 
dramatic. I can’t go back. And I’m not 
going forward. I’m just hanging on.”’ 

When you hang on you begin to slip. 

“T need an angel,” she said, “with 
five thousand dollars.” 

She moved to answer the knock which, 
at this providential moment, sounded on 
her door. Neither an angel nor a fairy 
stood without; merely H. R. H. Jones, 
stocky and breathing hard. ‘I saw that 

fella,” he said, without preamble. ‘“‘And 
he had an idea, just as I thought. It’sa 
knockout. I thought we might go to din- 
ner somewhere and talk it over.” 


Gor SHE had come to that! Silly old men, 
of whom she knew nothing at all, were 
beginning to offer her dinners. Then she 
iooked at the eyes of H. R. H. under the 
‘uncertain flare of the hall gas jet, and knew 
that they were honest and were kind. The 
Prince might be ridiculous, but he meant 
ever so well. She must get rid of him and 
his absurd idea as fast and as gently as 
possible. Perhaps, after all, the dinner 
would be the quickest way out. “Per- 
fectly fine! Down in the Homestead,’ * she 
said. ‘I’ll come in about six.’ 

The Homestead was that burrow to 
which she and Harvey aspired on pay 
day. She could let the Prince descant 
upon his pathetic idea, while she sat and 
day-dreamed of the happy time when ev- 
ery day would be Saturday. H. R. H. hes- 
itated. “I was thinking,” he said,“ would 
you mind the Waldorf? I used to go there. 


I had a fancy for a little table in the 
window.” 





aa 


““What made me say I would?”’ she said 
to herself all day, as she slid up and down 
scales and did restless work with the trills. 
“‘Of course I’ll do nothing of the kind. It’s 
ridiculous.” 

Yet the knock of H. R. H., at seven, 
found her looking very nice, as if she might 
be going somewhere. The Prince looked 
nice himself. 


HEY sat opposite each other a short 

time later at the very table she and 
Harvey had more than once day-dreamed 
as their own. 

A menu card presented itself with defer- 
ence. ‘‘How’s the filet mignon?” Prince 
Jones asked. “It was very nice when 
Frederique was here.” 

The waiter lifted his eyebrows. “Ah! 
Frederique! That was a great genius. To- 
day we have Alphonse. He is also great.” 

She listened with respect to the ensuing 
orders. Broccoli cooked so. A salad with 
just such ingredients. Cheese ripened so 
long. The waiter gave heed. “‘Not every 
gentleman understands to eat,” he told 
her. “Today, when everyone has the price, 
a great many eat to whom one thing is no 
more than another.”’ 

He vanished as if into the mists of the 
past. The Prince looked about. 

““Changes,”’ she heard him say. 

The orchestra stole upon them with 
some unobtrusive rhythm. H. R. H. half 
turned in his seat. ‘‘The first violin is 
new,” he said, “‘since I heard them. That 
was ten, fifteen years ago.” 

Who had sat with him, she wondered. 
What memory was it that his eyes looked 
upon, as they looked past her own? 

They made almost no other talk over the 
inspired offerings of Alphonse, and it was 
not until the sedulous one had brought 
their coffee that the Prince seemed to stir 
from his reverie. ‘‘Now about that little 
matter,” he said with sudden briskness, 
pushing back his empty coffee cup. 

“‘T saw the fella. I told him about you 
thinking he was funny. You’re too young 
to know how it took him. He’s been rather 
out of luck. It may seem a strange thing 
to say toa young lady like you, pretty, and 
educated, and all, but in his way you 
might call him an artist. He worked out 
his ideas the same as you practice your 
trills. And he got to the top of his ladder. 
He made some money. Then he was im- 
itated a good deal. And he got tired of 
keeping a jump ahead of the crowd. He 
thought he’d quit while he was still on the 
top rung. Let them do their own thinking 

for a while.” 


SEE,” she nodded, a little uncertain 

of what she was seeing. As she looked 
at him, the Prince no longer seemed ab- 
surd. A light burned in his eyes that made 
her see something of his youth, something 
of the poet that glowed beneath the ash of 
his exterior. 

“Well,” he detached himself from his 
memories, ‘“‘he tried one business and an- 
other. Lost money on all of them. When 
he’d lost about everything he thought 
he’d go back to his old line. Then he 
found things had changed. Managers had 
changed. They remembered the fellas 
that copied him. But his name didn’t 
mean a thing to them. He felt like he was 
walking around looking at himself lying 
dead and not being able to do a thing 
about it.” 

““M’m!”’ she sighed as she leaned toward 
him across the table. He smiled at the 
pity in her eyes. 

““Then you said what you said the other 
night. I told him, ‘There’s a young lady 
that remembers you. She’s young, and 
she’s beautiful. She thinks she’s in kind of 
a jam, right now, but her life is all before 
her, bright and lovely, like she is. And 
she remembers you were funny. She'd 
like to see you again.’”’ 

“‘And he came right back to life and 
sat up!” 

“Something like that. I told him 
what you said about the wall you couldn’t 
get over, nor under, nor around. And 


(Continued on Page 64) 











After Musas 


Tired, dispirited, you’re ready for 
nothing but bed when dinner time 
comes... 


Get the four-o’clock ‘‘Horlick’s” 
habit! Each day, when that afternoon 
lassitude steals over you, take a bracer 
of Horlick’s creamy Malted Milk, 
chocolate or natural flavor. It gives 
you new life and strength—restores the 
tissues destroyed by illness. 


With the speedy mixer (COUPON 
BELOW) you can make a glass of 
‘“‘Horlick’s”’ in a minute—in the office, 
or at home. Send for free sample today! 





For the aged 


Systems that are “slowed down”’ be- 
cause of age or other infirmities need 
easily digested foods. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk has those 
nerve-sustaining qualities so necessary 


to aging tissues. A mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon lunch of ‘‘Horlick’s”’ 
gently stimulates the appetite. When 
taken before retiring, it induces sound, 
restful sleep. 

You can prepare this delicious food- 
drink in a minute at home. Send the 


COUPON BELOW and four cents 
postage for sample and speedy mixer— 
free. Write today. 






THE ORIGINAL 


HORLICK’S 











Appetite shy? 


Are there days when the spiciest appe- 
tizers are flat; the sweetest vegetables 
watery; the tenderest, juiciest meats 
tasteless? 

Hundreds have found that regular 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon lunches 
of Horlick’s Malted Milk stimulate the 
appetite in the most natural way: by 
improving general health. 

Try it for a week, in either chocolate 
or natural flavor. You’ll be amazed at 
the change. Clip the COUPON BE- 
LOW and send with four cents postage 
for samples of ‘“‘Horlick’s’”’ and speedy 
mixer—free. Write today. 








Sleeplessness 


Those dreaded ‘‘white’’ nights when 


you don’t sleep a wink! Or, two or 
three hours of sweet sleep—and pop! 
you’re wide awake until the milk bot- 
tles ring their morning carillon. 

For a deep, allenight sleep, try a 
glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk. Take 
it warm, upon retiring. It will make 
you deliciously drowsy, soothe your 
nerves, induce refreshing, dreamless 
rest. 

Try it tonight! It’s prepared in a 
minute at home. Send COUPON 
BELOW and four cents postage for 
free sample and speedy mixer, today. 
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¢ ORIGINAL 
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FREE SAMPLE 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. A-14, Racine, Wis. 

his coupon is good for one sample of ine Horlick’s Malted Milk 
(natural) or Horlick’s Chocolate Malted Milk 


Mixer for quickly mixing a delicious Malted Milk in 
© be mailed to you if you enclose 4 cents in stamps to 


wanted 0 Natural-0 Chocolate 





(If you live in Canada, address 2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 


Horlick’s, the original Malted Milk, is sold in both natural 
and chocolate flavors, in powder or tablet form. 
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To pass the sunlight-test, com- 
plexions must be naturally lovely 
and fresh. Friendly cosmetics can 
enrich color and even help to pro- 
tect faces from wind and dust... 
but they cannot conceal flaws or 
the lack of a fine, smooth texture. 
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Under the shaded lamps of evening, almost 
any complexion can bloom into beauty. It 
needs only a becoming powder and a touch of 
color. But daylight is so frank! A nice, 
cheerful ray of sunshine will reveal any flaw 
—in spite of make-up. 


Yet Nature means complexions to be lovely. 
She has set up in every skin a beauty-system of 
her own. She gives skins the power to renew 
themselves day by day, and has planted in them 


-- a complexion that faces 
n suniight unatraid -- 


tiny oil glands to keep them smooth and soft. 
But Nature so often is interfered with—no 
wonder she occasionally gets discouraged! 


Two common flaws 
from the same mistake 


What happens, for example, when seventeen- 
year-old Phyllis comes home from a dance, 
wriggles out of her clothes and slips into bed; 
with her small nose still neatly powdered? 
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Cosmetics and soft 
lights are a great help 
when you wish to be 
pretty. But a slanting 
ray of light will be- 
tray a surface that is 
not naturally fine and 
smooth. 


















The tiny glands can’t get rid of the oil which 
they should spread lightly upon the skin's 
surface. So this oil hardens in the pores and 
forms tiny white spots—you've seen them! 


What happens when pretty Joan Marshall, 
after a busy day with her children and shop- 
ping, carefully massages her face with cold 
cream, wipes it off and goes to bed feeling that 
she has done her whole duty to her skin? 
Just think! How can she possibly remove— 
by surface wiping—the soiled cold cream 
which she has massaged into her pores? 


Is it any wonder that blackheads come from 
this practice? It is safe to say that most 
troubles of normal skins result from one com- 
mon mistake—imperfect cleansing. 


A simple beauty-treatment 


If you wish to improve the texture and vital- 
Ity of your skin, use this simple beauty- 
treatment every night: 


First, rub in a good cold cream to soften dust 
and make-up, and wipe it off. Then, with a 
cake of Ivory Soap, work up a rich bubbly 
lather on your washcloth and wash your face 
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thoroughly. The smooth, clear Ivory lather 
goes down into the pores and removes every 
trace of dirt and creams. Finally, rinse your 
face in warm water, then in stimulating cool 
water. If your skin is dry, apply a little cold 
cream very lightly. 


This treatment cleanses your face thoroughly, 
which, dermatologists say, creams alone can 
never do. The tiny pores are set free, so that 
they can do their beautifying work—and still 
stay small and invisible. Then too, while 
Ivory cleanses deeply, it also cleanses gently. 
Millions of mothers know how kind it is 
even to a skin as sensitive as a baby’s. 


Regular, thorough Ivory treatments help your 
skin to keep itself lovely—to be smooth, fine, 
youthfully radiant—ready to face the sun- 
light unafraid. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! A little book on charm. ‘“What kind 
of care for different complexions? For hands, 
hair, figures? Which cosmetics for different 
skins?’’ A free little book, On the Art of Being 
Charming, answers questions like these. Ad- 
dress Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 7-K, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





















































Try this cleanliness test. Just as an experi- 
ment some evening, try cleansing your 
face with cold cream. Then rub a slightly 
dampened cloth over a cake of Ivory. 
With it go over your face thoroughly. 
Your washcloth will show you how much 
your skin needs Ivory’s deep cleansing. 


IVORY 
- kind to everything it touches - 


- 
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(Hosen FIRST: - - 


from more than a thousand 
wonderful cakes ! 


T takes a pretty good cake to 
win first prize in any cake 
contest! And it takes a 
truly perfect cake to win 
when the entries number over a thou- 
sand, as they did in the contest held 
by the Tribune, in Oakland, California, 
last spring. It was Mrs. Charles E. 
Horn’s cake that came out ahead— 
but we'll let her tell her own interest- 
ing story— 

‘“When I took my cake to the audi- 
torium and saw the many, many other 
lovely cakes which numbered way over 
a thousand, I didn’t think I would 
have much of a chance when they 
were only giving twelve prizes. There 
were six expert Judges who spent over 
six hours testing the various cakes, 
and out of all those cakes, mine was 
chosen first and I was given first prize. 
“I give most of the credit to Swans 
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ECONOMICAL 
GOLD CAKE 


(All measurements are level) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
% cup butter or other shortening 
1 cup sugar 
3 egg yolks, beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored 
% cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla, or 4 teaspoon 
orange extract 
Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add 
egg yolks; then flour, alternately 
fi with milk, a small amount at a 4 
{ time. Beat after each addition until ni 
smooth. Add flavoring. Beat well. Jj i 
\\ Pour into greased pan, 8 x 8 x 2 ] l 


inches, and bake in moderate oven / 
AC (350° F.) 50 to 60 minutes. byl 
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Down Cake Flour, as I know my cake 
would not have been so nice if I had 
used any other flour. I have used many 
other cake flours, but you cannot obtain 
the same results as with Swans Down.”’ 
Mrs. Horn is generous with her 
praise, but no more so than thousands 
of other women who are using Swans 
Down Cake Flour! They give 
the credit to Swans Down, 
no matter what kind of cake 
they make. They count on it to 
make a humble one-egg cake just 
as delicate and tender as a rich, 
expensive one. And it will! 





That’s because Swans Down is made 
be pena ped for cakes and pastry, from 
selected soft winter wheat. Swans Down 
is sifted—through finest silk, again 
and again—until it is 27 times as fine as 
ordinary flour! 

Next time you make cake, try Swans 
Down. Use the recipe given here, for 
Gold Cake. It’s economical, 
but no one but you will know 
that, if you follow directions 
with care—and use Swans Down! 
(Be sure you read about our 
Cake Set, offered below—a 
real bargain!) 


SWANS DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana 
Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 


$1.50 in Canada, $2.00elsewhere)forwhich please Name 


send the Swans Down 
aluminum measuring spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester,aluminum measur- 
ing Cup, steel spatula, heavy square cake pan 
(tin), patent angel food d 2 

of Swans Down Cake Flour, and copy of recipe 
booklet, ‘‘Cake Secrets.’’ If not entirely satisfied 


e Set—consisting of 


with set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, State 


and my money will be promptly refunded. 


(tin), sample package City 


L.H.J. 11-28 
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about how you sang. 
walking on your hands. 
the gate of sixty pins. 

““That girl’s not just an ordinary 
singer!’ he says. ‘She’s an artist. Why 
hasn’t this girl got the exit my act has 
been waiting for?’ he says. ‘There’s other 
ways of getting over a wall than climbing 
it!’ And he worked it out something like 
this.” 


And about your 
I told him about 


N PAY day, which was Sat., as usual, 

she told Harvey about it, after he was 
well fortified with eighty-five cents’ worth 
of authentic food. ‘‘Of course you think 
he’s absurd, pitiful,’’ she said to his frown- 
ing, puzzled eyes. “‘So did I, at first. I 
condescended to him very kindly. Be- 
fore he finished, I wondered if the conde- 
scending might even be the other way 
around.” 

““What’s the big idea?”’ 

“To put me in the way of getting a 
little money ahead. And of making some- 
one who is somebody, stop, look and 
listen. He’s thought it all out. If his 
plan goes badly I can’t lose. If it goes 
well ——” 

“Tf it goes well?” 

“Then we're inside the wall, and roam- 
ing in Paradise.” 

It was no part of Harvey’s day dream 
that some middle-aged unknown should 
open Paradise to either of them. 

He wanted to be the one to 
open Paradise. But jeal- 
ousy, he told himself, is 
a mere subterfuge of ig- 
noble minds, unwilling 
to admit failure. Ac- 
cordingly, he smiled 
back at her wistful 
eyes. ‘Whatever you 
say goes with me,” he 
said. 

““We won’t tell you 
what we’re up to. We'll 
burst upon you. And if you 
don’t like us ——’’ She 
turned expressive thumbs down. 

An eternity of days went by, wherein 
he plugged at his job and for the first time 
hated it. 

Bulletins from Lesly were brief and 
largely telephonic. They .were working 
like mad. The Prince was darling, he 
heard, feeling grim and lonely. Every- 
thing was going well. 

Finally there came an envelope from 
which dropped a ticket and a hasty note. 
He snatched them up and read that a 
manager had taken them on. 

“We're No. 7. If you don’t like us we'll 
never do it again. P.S. You will like us.” 

Us! He did not even know who us 
might be. 


N TIME for No. 7, he clambered briskly 

over the knees of the afternoon habitués 
of the two-a-day, remembering, of a sud- 
den, all the excitement he had known as 
a small boy when, as a reward for eternities 
of righteousness, he would be taken to see 
Delroy. What had become of Delroy? 
How long had it been since that inimitable 
figure had clowned itself into the hearts of 
boys of every age? He used to fill this 
big house to overflowing. 

Harvey was clambered over, in turn, by 
another late comer, who sat down with 
apologies. 

‘‘Has Seven come on?” asked the new- 
comer. ‘Oh, hello!” 

“Hello!” said Harvey, tingling with 
excitement. 

The newcomer was Herbert McCann, 
aloof, unattainable discoverer of stars, 
the mecca of every aspiring artist’s hope. 
Harvey was a good many college genera- 
tions his junior. They had met, once 
or twice, at fraternity banquets, where 
Harvey sat at a remote table, and Herbert 
McCann was Honored Something. It 
was charming of him to say hello, whether 
or not he remembered Harvey’s name. 
Now that he was here, he should discover 
Lesly, if anything the Press could do might 
force her upon his notice. 






The music changed from the clog dance 
of No. 6, and the Blue Danube swayed 
into hearing, as the curtain slowly rose 
upon the iron palings of the familiar park, 
the arc light at the corner, a wraith of 
silver moon at the tower’s edge. At the 
corner under the arc light was a small 
nondescript figure from whom it seemed 
to Harvey that the fragrance of pipe to- 
bacco arose. Flotillas of cabs, he felt, 
should be setting forth. He heard, in- 
stead, a rhythmic gasping, timed to the 
Blue.Danube, and accompanied by death 
rattles and asthmatic sputterings, as a 
small and heavily disabled motor car 
shivered around the turn. It barely 
reached center stage before a loud report 
announced the catastrophe. Its passen- 
gers got out, surveyed their blow-out and 
made slow preparations for its repair. 
The small figure under the arc light sprang 
to animation, and as it bounded forward 
both Herbert McCann and Harvey 
recognized it. 

“Delroy!” they said, with one breath. 

“T haven’t seen him for fifteen years,” 
Herbert McCann added. 


HE setting of the act was new in de- 
tails, but Delroy’s part was as Harvey 
remembered it. The two in the car were 
acrobats, inclined to surprising somer- 
saults and amazing feats of strength. In 
his pathetic misfit clothes, his red hair 
waving wildly, Delroy was the lost dog, 
always underfoot, failing in his 
attempts to imitate their 
feats, pursued by misfor- 
tune when he tried to give 
them aid. He had all 
the lost dog’s wistful 
desire to belong, and 
Harvey, as he laughed, 
found his eyes mist- 
ing as they did when 
he was twelve at the 
clown’s progressive dis- 
asters. He knew that 
in the end the travelers 
would drive off and leave 
him, helpless in one of his 
seizures. He remembered that, 
in this crisis, Delroy drew a ridiculous toy 
pistol and leveled it at the departing 
traitors. The pistol always exploded at 
the wrong end and knocked Delroy flat, 
while the curtain went down and the audi- 
ence roared. It was slapstick. Yet, as 
Delroy did it, it had always hovered irre- 
sistibly in the borderland between pathos 
and the comic. 

Harvey found himself expecting the fa- 
miliar dénouement, as the driver got into 
his seat, and his wife clambered after him, 
Delroy meanwhile gathering up tools in a 
last wistful burst of helpfulness. Fate, 
however, had a new treachery in reserve. 
While he fished among the footlights for 
a missing bolt, the curtain noiselessly de- 
scended behind his back. He ran full tilt 
into it, as he recovered from the compli- 
cated disasters of his search. He stood 
a moment, while one after another his 
salvaged nuts and bolts dropped from his 
arms, and his bearing was expressive of 
despair. 

““My friends are gone,”’ it said, “!'m 
alone again, outside of Paradise.”’ 


HEN he stretched out to the wail! of 

curtain, in a last appeal, a hand from 
which dripped an unremembered ribbon 
of rubber tire. 

“‘What’s all this?” said Herbert 
McCann. “I knew all the while there was 
something different.” 

In the silence that fell upon that most 
bronchial of all audiences, the matinée of 
the two-a-day, Delroy had begun tosing. It 
was the song of the back and forth, the ups 
and downs, and the restless work with the 
trills. All that Harvey could think, as he 
sat tranced in the crowded quiet, was that 
until this moment he had forgotten Lesly. 
Yet it had been Lesly from the beginning. 
It was Lesly now, that stood there, deplor- 
able, shock-headed, friendless, singing to 
the wall. She sang, Harvey told himself, so 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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SPICED JELLIED PEACHES 


(All measurements are level) 


1 package Orange 
Jell-O 1 cup peaches, cut in 
lcupboilingwater pieces, drained 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add juice 
from spiced peaches or canned peach juice 
that has been spiced. Pour small amount into 
individual molds. Chill until firm. Add layer 
of peaches. When Jell-O is cold and slightly 
thickened fill molds with it. Chill until firm. 
Serve as a relish with roast or fowl. Serves 6. 





1 cup peach juice, spiced 
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give today’s 
dinner— 
any dinner 


hy the 
Holiday touch! 


IT’S EASY TO DO 
WITH JELL-O 


8 ee your recipe booklet, ‘““TODAY. . . what salad 
. . . what dessert?’ Gif you haven't already ordered 
your copy, we'll send one as fast as the mails can travel) — 


Take one package of Jell-O down from your pantry shelf— 


Select a recipe that calls for other materials you have 
on hand (fresh or preserved fruits, nuts, cream, etc.)— 


And in scarcely more time than it takes to tell it, 
you'll have a scrumptious dessert or salad—one that will 
give your next meal the Holiday air! 


For Jell-O, by its very nature, is a treat. Its sparkling 
color! Its melting tenderness! Its fruity flavor! Just try 
the recipes on this page. Just try them! And then listen to 
the applause when they’re served! 


Important, too, is this: Jell-O is very, very easy to digest. 
You can serve festive Jell-O desserts, knowing that they 
aren’t going to be ‘‘too much”’ for young digestions— 
even when the second helping is called for! 


All Jell-O flavors come from fresh, ripe fruits. And 
Jell-O itself is always fresh, filled with flavor—the huge 
demand and skillfully sealed package take care of that. 
Be sure to get genuine Je//-O, with the name in red on 
the package. Your grocer has it—in five flavors. 


Send for that copy of the recipe booklet, ‘TODAY 
. . what salad . . . what dessert?’’— right now! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JELLO 


Five Flavors — 


From Fresh, Ripe Fruits 












FRUIT PUDDING 


CAI measurements are level) 


1 package Cherry Jell-O 3% cup nuts, chopped! 

1 pint boiling water 12 dates, chopped 

¥% teaspoon salt 6 figs, chopped 

4 cup seeded raisins, 1 banana, chopped 
chopped 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add salt. 
Chill. When slightly thickened, add fruit and 
nuts. Turn into mold and cool until firm. 
Serve with whipped cream. Serves 8. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. J.-L.H.J.—11-28 


Le Roy, New Yor« 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet, 
‘*TODAY ... what salad . . . what dessert?’’ 





In Canada, address the Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Fe GENERATIONS 20 Mule Team 
Borax has been used successfully 
for washing blankets. Without Borax 
this would indeed be a difficult task. 


You should use any good mild soap 
and Borax. Borax loosens the dirt, 
softens the water and makes the soap 
do better work. Avoid strong alkalis 
and harsh ‘‘washing compounds.” 


A final Borax rinse will help to re- 
move all traces of soap that often 
causes the tiny fibers to mat. Your 
blankets will be like new—soft, fluffy, 
really clean, silk bindings bright. 


There is satisfaction in washing with 
Borax, for it is not only a cleanser 
but a deodorant and mild antiseptic 
as well. Good for blankets—and 
good, too, for all kinds of laundry 
work. Borax is safe even for delicate 
fabrics such as fine linens, rayon and 
celanese. 


Buy a package of 20 Mule Team Borax 
today and use it along with your 
favorite laundry soap. Write for our 
helpful new booklet, “‘Better Ways 
to Wash and Clean."’ It is free for the 
asking. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 


100 William Street, New York City. 
Dept. 166. 
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that no wall, however high, or thick, or far 
encompassing, could resist her plea. He 
was not surprised when at the last high, far- 
off, appealing note the wall seemed to dis- 
solve, the curtain lifted, the laboring car 
was seen to be waiting. Delroy scampered 
toward it, found a footing in the rear spare, 
and shivered out of sight, waving a happy 
hand to his friends across the footlights. 

“Lovely!” said Herbert McCann. “‘Per- 
fectly lovely! Who on earth is she?” 

“Would you care,” shouted Harvey 
above the thunderclaps of matinée ap- 
proval, ‘‘to meet her? I know her very 
well.” 

On their way backstage Herbert Mc- 
Cann told him that he hadn’t heard of Del- 
roy for years. The clown had made a de- 
cent fortune, then dropped out of sight. 

“‘T had a note from him last week. He 
had something he was sure would get over, 
and he wanted me to see it. That’s why I 
came today. I see what he was talking 
about. This girl’s a find. I never heard 
anything nicer than that last note.” 


E SAID as much to Lesly a moment 

later. She wasstillin her August’s out- 
fit. Behind the caverns of her eyes and 
the straight gash of her painted mouth 
Harvey could faintly begin to see Lesly 
looking up into Herbert McCann’s face. 
It was something to know, as he heard the 
great man arranging an appointment with 
her at the end of her contract with the 
two-a-day, that at least he had introduced 
her to the magician of her future. 

It was something. Yet he felt a little 
bleak and forgotten, until he saw that, be- 
hind her mask, her eyes were on him as 
well as on the magician’s face. 

“You liked me?” She really turned to 
him. 

“‘T should say!” 

‘‘Of course,’’ she was saying now to 
both of them, “everything was really the 
Prince. Do you two know who he really 
ie 

“Yes!” said Harvey and Herbert Mc- 
Cann. 

“‘T didn’t, at first. Then, of course, I re- 
membered. But he kept pretending he was 
just a friend, so I played the game that 
way to please him. And he was wonderful. 
I’ve never had such coaching. He was 
wonderful!’’ she said again. ‘“‘He was 
waiting for me here when I came off. He 
told me I had been all right. I’d get what- 
ever I was after. I told him he had done 
it all. And that I had known all the while 
he was Delroy.” 


WO wet channels began to zigzag down 
the chalk white of her cheeks. 

“He shook his head. He said, ‘Not any 
more. I’ve given him to you. You won’t 
need him long. But he’s yours for what 
he’s worth.’”’ 

She was frankly crying now. 

“He said he’d been all for slinking off 
into the wings, defeated. But I had given 
him a triumphant exit. He said, ‘The best 
of luck. Thanks for what you’ve done for 
me!’ And he was gone.” 

““Where?”’ said Harvey. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “And I’m 
frightened.” 

As Harvey stared at her, there stirred in 
him the beginnings of that clairvoyance 
that made him the significant figure he 
later became in the world’s news. 

““Come along with me!”’ he said to the 
two staring at him. “‘ Never mind how you 
look,”’ he threw at Lesly. “‘That’s not im- 
portant. Hurry up!” 

He put a dynamic hand upon her arm. 

A moment later, anyone in New York 
who cared to look might have seen outside 
the theater a small, bald-headed, white- 
faced man, remarkably attired, leaping 
into a taxi, followed by two others. A sec- 
ond later, and the cab seemed to bound 
from the curb. Inside, Harvey was elabo- 
rating, while its lurchings knocked the 
three of them into one another’s arms. 

““Melodrama!”’ said Herbert McCann 
when he had finished. “Normal people 
don’t act that way.” 


“All right,”’ countered Harvey with au- 
thority. “It’s melodrama. But that’s 
where he is, up there on the top floor, with 
his bag packed. He’s spent his last cent 
on thisshow. He doesn’t know where he’s 
going. But he thinks he’s given himself 
away. And he’s all for making some kind 
of a lonely exit.’’ 

Herbert McCann laughed. ‘‘Non- 
sense!’’ he said. 

“Tf you meant what you said a little 
while ago,’”’ the boy directed him, “‘all you 
have to do is to tell him he’s only going 
around backstage to make his next en- 
trance. There aren’t any exits, anyway.” 


E WAS flinging the cab driver, as he 

formulated this philosophy, his last im- 
portant greenback, with pay day not until 
Saturday. “If you really want him,’’ he 
said to Herbert McCann as he thundered 
on the door at the top of five flights of 
stairs, “‘say so.” 

When the door opened they could see, 
behind the stocky figure that silhouetted 
itself against the light, a room in which 
stood two chairs, a table, a folding bed 
and a suitcase. The suitcase was packed 
and ready for closing. ‘“‘So this,’ said 
Herbert McCann, “‘is where you’ve been 
hiding yourself away!” 

“Where,” asked Lesly from behind her 
mask, “are you going with that grip? 
Have I got to slide downhill and be ordi- 
nary again? Who’s going to sit out in the 
house tonight and make me work miracles? 
And what about all the other singers who 
might turn out to be artists if somebody 
gave them a lift? And anyway, I haven’t 
half begun to thank you!” 

As her red hair waved its indignation at 
him, it was wonderful to see the face of 
H. R. H. grow young and gay. 

“Better bring that bag up to my dump 
overnight,”’ said Herbert McCann. “I’ve 
a proposition to talk over with you.” 

The three of them swept the Prince out 
into the hallway, Lesly’s hand on his arm, 
Harvey carrying his bag, Herbert McCann 
closing the door on the bleakness of the 
little room. 


T MADE a front-page story. Harvey 
was proud of the way he handled it. 
There was not much about Lesly this time. 
That would be played up as good publicity 
after her contract with the two-a-day had 
ended. With some mounting excitement, 
he knew who was to write the news of her 
discovery by Herbert McCann and the 
story of her meteoric rise. At present the 
great man’s new association with Delroy, 
acknowledged master of humorous panto- 
mime, was news enough. 

Lesly bent her head over his crisp 
phrases, as they sat opposite each other at 
an eighty-five-cent celebration dinner in 
that burrow which they frequented on 
pay day. “‘Marvelous, Harvey!” she said 
without reserve. “I told you it would be 
front-page stuff next time.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Harvey mod- 
estly. He had suddenly bethought him 
of an interview with Delroy. The Prince, 
he realized, ought to be good for more than 
one dramatic entrance. ‘“What’ll you bet,”’ 
he asked, “‘that I get in a signed article 
inside two months?” 

They were coming up out of the bur- 
row once more, into a mellow evening. 

“What about?” asked Lesly. 

““About eyelashes, of course,”’ he said, 
looking at the sweep of hers upon her 
cheek. ‘‘‘The Significance of Eyelashes.’ 
Signed by me. Inside two months.”’ 

““Done!”’ cried Lesly, laughing. 

She was smiling still as she looked up 
at the silver innocence of a young moon 
slipping out of sight behind the tower. 
“Remember, Harvey?” 

““Remember what?” 

“How it started! Weeks ago. You had 
twenty-three ten in your pocket. And you 
saw the new moon over your right shoul- 
der. And now we’re all going to be rich. 
What did I tell you?” 

“Trish!” said Harvey. “‘Ignorant! You 
told me to look at you, and I did. I shall 
do it every time I get a chance all the rest 
of my life. And I’ll be richer than Croesus.” 
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A rub or two— 


it’s clean ~—it’s new! 


Speedily, surely, safely, Brillo—the soft 
fibre lubricated pads and pure, free- 
lathering soap—will make your 
aluminum, agate, iron and _ other 
kitchenware fairly glow with new- 
ness. See how easily burns and stains 
on nickel, brass and copper yield to 
the gentle persuasion of this modern, 
sanitary, economical cleanser (re- 
member Brillo pads can be rinsed 
over and over). 


Save your fine utensils—and save 
your hands. Save work. Save time. 
Save money. Take home a package 
of Brillo today. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 
A new aluminum or other cooking utensi! 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge. 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores: 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Generous trial package —10¢ 
—write for it! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WHAT SHOULD You Do 


for Your Nervous Child? 
—the Answer 20,000 Doctors Give 





A discovery from Switzerland; 
a unique Food Drink created by 
a prominent Swiss scientist; now 
being employed by thousands 
of doctors and scores of public 


schools, with remarkable results. 














Little Girl Gains 2 Pounds! 


“TI am writing you to show my thankfulness for Ovaltine. I am a little to bed. I have gained 2 pounds since I started to drink it and Ovaltine 
gitl ten years old. One day my mother bought me a can of Ovaltine. 
I liked the taste of it and drink it with my breakfast and before I go 





is the cause for I have a very small appetite. I like Ovaltine better 
| than any drink I have ever tried.” D. M. F. 





Please Accept 3- ‘Day Supply » Not a Medicine + A Delightful Food-Drink — 


CHILD’S weight has an astonishing influence on 

its nerve poise. This is now a widely accepted 

fact among leading child specialists. Hundreds of 

tests made, both in this country and in Europe, reveal 
how amazingly true this is. 


It has been discovered that the improper digestion of 
starches is responsible, to a great extent, for thou- 
sands of under-par children’s conditions. But a food 
has been discovered in Switzerland that has the re- 
markable property of converting undigested starches, 
in a child’s stomach, into weight and energy. Thou- 
sands of doctors are employing it. We offer here a 3- 
day test to parents for their children, Just mail the 


coupon below. 
What It Is 


It is called Ovaltine; a food-drink that is utterly 
different in formula, taste and effect from any other 
known. A scientific food-concentrate not remotely to 
be confused with “chocolate” and “malt” drinks com- 
nion in this country. 

Developed 37 years ago by a famous Swiss scientist, 
Ovaltine contains, in highly concentrated form, 
every single vital food element necessary to life. 


Due to an exclusive process, employed by no other 
tood-drink known, it supplies those vital elements in 
such easily digested form that a child’s system will 
absorb them even when digestion is impaired. 


How It Acts 


Some of those elements in Ovaltine build bone and 
muscle. And thus create new strength. Others build 





The Swiss Food-Drink 


firm flesh. And thus constantly increase weight. 
Others develop nerve poise; for, as weight increases 
nervousness perceptibly decreases. 


Other elements foster richer blood. And thus combat 
conditions of anemia. All are supplied in scientific 
ratio to meet the body’s needs. That is why results 
are often so astonishing. 


Digests Starches 
Then, too, Ovaltine has high diastatic power. And 





‘Tt Worked Wi dere For My Boy”’ 


Mrs. F. J. G. 





“*T got Ovaltine for my oldest boy, age 7, who always was a very neroous 
child. He never would eat as he should or drink milk. Since taking 
Ovaltine his appetite is not only improved, but he also eats most every- 
thing .. . You can gather from the things mentioned here that Ovaltine 
has done wonders for my boy. We will never be without Ovaltine.” 
Mrs. F. J. Gores, 1417 S. 2nd Street, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
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diastatic power means the power of digesting the 
undigested starches from other foods eaten. 


Thus, this scientific creation not only furnishes tre- 
mendous food energy in itself, but greatly increases 
the effectiveness of all starch foods your child eats. 
Such as oatmeal, bread, potatoes, etc., which com- 
prise over half the normal child’s daily diet. Consider 
what this means. 


20,000 Doctors Advising It 


During the Great War, it was a standard ration pre- 
scribed by the Red Cross as a restorative food for the 
invalid soldiers of all nations. New to America, over 
20,000 doctors now advise it. It is utterly different 
from any food-drink ever in your home. Its use has 
spread over some 54 different countries. (Note) 
Thousands of nervous people, men and women, are 
using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. 


Accept the test. Note the difference in your child’s 
weight; in nerve poise, in greater strength and energy. 
Find out, for your child’s sake, what this creation 
means to you and yours. Give at breakfast, always. 
Give at meals and between meals. Results will 
surprise you. 





Mail for 3-Day Supply 





THE Viiions: Company, Dept. H-17 c 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 
Ovaltine. 











(One package to a person) 
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Do you remember f 


th 1s 
FRUIT CAKE 
? 


Even large business organizations 
occasionally become sentimental .. . 
We’ve always had a sentimental 
feeling towards this picture of a fruit 
cake and this fruit cake recipe. 

It’s such a good picture and such 
a good recipe. They both appeared 
in an advertisement we published two 
years ago. And we still remember our 
thrill at the number of letters that 
we received. Letters from women 
who had used the recipe and who 
apparently just had to tell us what 
wonderful fruit cake it made. 

And so we print this picture and 
recipe again to remind you not only 
of the fruit cake but of the fact that 
the use of a choice salad oil is be- 
coming decidedly the modern method 
of cooking... 

Certainly, it is easy and conve- 
nient to make a cake with Wesson Oil, 
for you just pour it to measure and 
pour it to mix. 

But more than that: Wesson Oil 
is so delicious in itself—so pure and 
wholesome, so delicate in flavor, so 
crystal clear and light in color—that 
it can’t help lending its own delicacy 
and fineness to whatever you bake 
with it. | 

Muffins, biscuit, cake, cookies, 
waffles, pie crust—they’re far lighter 
and more finely-textured and more 
delicious when they are made by this 
new and modern method ... And 
never did fried food boast of a crust 
so flaky and tender and edible as 
when it is fried in Wesson Oil. 

Perhaps you would like to try 
this recipe for a holiday dessert. And 
perhaps, even more, you would like 
to adopt this modern Wesson Oil way 
for your day-by-day baking and fry- 
ing. We can assure you in either 
event—or both—that you will be 
more than a little delighted. 


Send for our new book of recipes. 
We shall also appreciate it if you will 
send us the name of your grocer. 
Address the Wesson Oil — Snowdrift 
People, 210 Baronne St., New Orleans. 


RECIPE FOR FRUIT CAKE 


1 cup Wesson Oil + 1 cup fruit juice 
114 cups candied cherries 
4eggs * 1 cup shaved citron 


1 teaspoon baking powder + _ 1 teaspoon ground cloves 


2 teaspoons allspice *° 


2 teaspoons cinnamon * 


2 teaspoons salt + 3 cups flour * 3 cups nuts 


1 cup chopped candied pineapple + 1 cup raisins 
1 cup chopped figs + 114 cups brown sugar 

Mix Wesson Oil, sugar and egg yolks and beat vigorously for 
two minutes. Sift together spices, salt, baking powder and 
2 cups of the flour and add alternately with the fruit juice 
to the first mixture. Then add fruit and nuts which have 
been mixed with the remaining cup of flour. Fold in egg 
whites, beaten stiff, and bake in a very slow oven (275 de- 
grees F.) for about four hours. 
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| REAL pioneer of the West 
wall is Felice Cohn, of Reno, 
| Nevada — America’s first 
| and only woman referee in 
ae) bankruptcy; first of her sex to practice law 
=94| in her state; first woman to act as special 
fm) prosecutor and hearings attorney for the 
ease #4} Land Department of the Government; first 
woman assistant U. S. district attorney; president of the 
Non-Militant Woman’s Suffrage Party of Nevada in the 
early days of woman’s struggle for the vote; and fourth in 
the meager list of women lawyers admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States! 

There’s a picturesque story back of those achievements— 
a story of keen ambition that would not be denied. It traces 
back to a little undersized slip of a girl just turned fourteen, 
newly graduated from a Carson City high school, with a 
teacher’s certificate clutched tightly in her hand. She had 
wanted to be a doctor, this spoiled child of a wealthy family. 
Ten great-uncles had been physicians, and the lure of the 
profession was in her blood. 

But her parents thought she was too young to go to col- 
lege, and they didn’t approve of girls who worked. So she 
picked up her teacher’s certificate and went to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

The gentleman surveyed her disapprovingly. Such a 
young and childish-looking person! But teachers were 
scarce those days, and at last he succumbed to the child’s 
pleadings. She was given a school. 

On money borrowed from a friend, with skirts lengthened 
to her shoe tops and hair turned under at the neck for the oc- 
casion, Felice started for her destination—a wild, unculti- 
vated valley in the heart of Nevada. There were seven pupils 
in her school—six white children and one Indian, all bigger 
and most of them older than she. They didn’t care for learn- 
ing, and many a day the small teacher found herself waylaid 
after school, picked up bodily by her recalcitrant pupils and 
dumped in a ditch. 

She stuck it out five weeks. Then as winter approached 
and she learned that for months she would be cut off from 
the outside world, even to the extent of mail, she weakened 
and went home. 

After that the Cohns decided to let their daughter go to 
college. Felice attended the University of Nevada for a year 
and then transferred to Leland Stanford. But there she fell 
desperately ill and was forced home once more. For three 
years—in bed and on crutches—she waged a bitter battle, 
and at last she won. But those years had not been wasted. 
Into the last nine months she had crammed a full three- 
years’ law course, and she found herself, at eighteen, a full- 
fledged member of the bar! 

The land booms were on in Nevada then, and it wasn’t 
long before she had built up a large mining practice. During 
the War, as assistant sales manager of public lands, she pre- 
sided at the public sale of 70,000 acres of land in Oregon. 
As special prosecutor and hearings attorney for the Land 
Department she tried all cases involving the public domain 
in five states. And when 
she returned to her reg- 
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Women in Business 


But it was a long, hard trail that had led to the door of 
that lumber office and the success that found its beginning 
there. For Bessie Terry began fighting her own battles at 
an early age. Her father died when she was a child, leaving 
her one legacy only—the stern, indomitable spirit that had 
made him a pioneer Texas ‘‘trail driver,’’ descendant of 
soldiers and statesmen who refused to acknowledge defeat. 
Bessie secured her own schooling and, by dint of clerking in 
a country store at twenty dollars a month, earned the money 
to attend one term at normal school. Thereafter she taught, 
until one day, finding herself quite alone, with a little boy to 
support, she started out for San Antonio to seek her fortune. 

She found it. Today she is recognized as one of the 
city’s most successful designers of homes, as well 
as a Civic worker active in community interests 
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itself felt, and soon the neighborhood round- 
about began to boast of various little orches- 
tras and other musical organizations. And 
then in addition Miss Phillips decided to 
study law. She was the second woman to receive an LL.B. 
from the University of Kentucky. But there was no open- 
ing for her in Nicholasville, so she stored her legal knowl- 
edge away for the time being and went on with her musical 
work. 

Then the War came along, and Miss Phillips was asked 
to act as secretary of the Women’s War Work Council. Her 
work attracted the attention of the Y. W. C. A. and she was 
offered a job as field secretary. 


“How many field secretaries are there?’’ she asked. 
“Eleven.” 


“T am not interested in being one of eleven field secre- 


taries,”” Miss Phillips promptly wired back. 


But those at the head 
of the Y. W. C. A. were 





and a woman whose duties as a mother have 





never been subordinated to those of a business 
woman. Inher work as an architect and builder 
Mrs. Hankins has studied interior decoration, and 
the homes she turns out are considered models 
of beauty inside as well as out. But her greatest 
ambition at the present time is to complete the 
law course at which she has been working be- 
tween other activities, so that a few years hence 
she and her son together may hang out a neat 
shingle bearing this legend: Hankins and Hankins. 


The Autograph Broker 


RS. ADELINE ROBERTS had always in- 

tended to be a lawyer. She studied law to 
begin with, and when she married she picked a 
lawyer for a husband. In his office she continued 
her studies; but when his health failed some three 
years ago and he was compelled to give up his 
law practice to enter business, like a dutiful wife 











not to be discouraged. 
“What would interest 
you?”’ they inquired. 
“Working with busi- 
ness and professional 


” 


women,” was the an- 
swer. 
So the position of busi- 


ness women’s secretary 
was created, and to Miss 
Phillips was intrusted 
the job of handling a sur- 
vey of all the country’s 
available business and 
professional women. 
And from that survey 
grew the National Fed- 
eration of Business and 
Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

For three years Miss 
Phillips served as exec- 








Mrs. Roberts followed. 





utive secretary of the 





Unfortunately, the business chosen by Mr. 
Roberts didn’t interest his wife. So, to amuse 
herself one day, she started selling off an old 
autograph collection of her husband’s, gathered 
together during school and college days. Then, 
as Mrs. Roberts became more familiar with her wares and 
their value, it occurred to her that she was missing a good 
business opportunity. Why not replenish her stock as it de- 
creased and keep up the selling process indefinitely ? 

In the New York telephone book today, Mrs. Roberts is 
listed as a full-fledged autograph broker. She is the only 
woman in the country who makes a business of buying and 
selling famous signatures, and she has only three men com- 
petitors. In her apartment office there is a row of filing cabi- 
nets containing about ten thousand autographed documents 
of all kinds, each one neatly catalogued, with 
dates, description and general history, in one of 








ular work the Govern- 
ment put in four men to 
hold down the job she 
had just vacated ! 

Miss Cohn has been 
referee in bankruptcy for 
the past two and a half 
years—the only woman 
ever to hold such a posi- 
tion in the United States. 


Designer of Homes 


¥ WAS eleven years 
ago that a young wo- 
man with a tired little 
boy clinging to her arm 
dropped into the office 
of a well-known lumber 
company of San Antonio, 








the record books that fill an entire bookcase on the 
opposite side of the room. And on the walls hang 
autographed photographs of President Coolidge 
and Admiral Dewey, of Thackeray and Sir Walter 
Scott, of Emerson, Carlyle and the Brownings, 


Lincoln, Queen Victoria—a gallery not for sale! 

Strangely enough, although it is awoman who 
runs this flourishing business, it is men who form 
the large majority of her customers. For although 
autograph collecting is one of the most popular 
hobbies in the world, it interests very few women, 
Mrs. Roberts declares. The greatest enthusiasts 
are to be found among such professional men as 
doctors and lawyers, together with certain classes 
of business men; and it is a notable fact that the 
signature of Abraham Lincoln remains the peren- 
nial favorite, always in demand. 





Organizer of Business Women 








Texas. She was fresh 








from the “hill country” 
of that wide and ram- 
bling state; she knew 
nothing at all about architecture or building; but all her 
life she had wanted a chance to translate into reality her 
ideas of a well-designed home. 

She told her ambition to the president of the company — 
and told it so well that he sensed the vision and the possi- 
bilities back of it. He decided to take a chance. 

Within a short time an unusual bungalow had made its 
appearance in San Antonio. It combined efficiency and beauty 
and convenience to such an extent that an enthusiastic pur- 
chaser snapped it up immediately, and the young architect 
and builder found herself with a profit of one thousand dol- 
lars. Mrs. Bessie Terry Hankins had come into her own. 


FELICE COHN, U. 8S. REFEREE IN 
BANKRUPTCY, RENO, NEVADA 


T’S not everyone who can have a brand-new 
job created especially for her—and by. a na- 
tional organization at that, whose first offer has 
been unceremoniously and emphatically turned down! But 
that’s what: happened to Lena Madesin Phillips, back in 
World War days. And that’s why today she’s serving her 
third term as president of a federation numbering fifty-two 
thousand women, with representatives in every State of the 
Union but one, and in Hawaii besides. 

Miss Phillips had not intended to be an organizer. She 
was going to be a concert pianist. But when a nerve in her 
arm failed her dreams of a concert career failed also, and 
she had to be content with giving piano lessons to the neigh- 
bors in Nicholasville, Kentucky. She was—but not for long. 
Even in that restricted field her organizing genius made 


MRS. 
ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
DESIGNERS OF HOMES IN SAN 


of Julia Marlowe and General Grant, of Dumas, : 


organization she had 
founded; then she gave 
up the position to devote 
herself to the profession 
she had learned and 
never used—the law. Instead of beginning at the bot- 
tom and in some other lawyer’s office she boldly took an 
office of her own in one of New York’s most famous office 
buildings, and there for six months she sat, while her earn- 
ings mounted to the huge sum of seventy-five dollars! But 
that was only the first six months. Gradually her practice 
increased, until today she is known as one of New York’s 
leading women lawyers, as well as active head and leading 
spirit of the 925 business and professional women’s clubs 
throughout the country. 


BESSIE TERRY HANKINS, 


ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Dry Farmer in Idaho 


WELVE years ago Mrs. Martha Hummell, of Saint An- 

thony, Idaho, found herself alone in the world, with an 
unpaid-for dry farm of 640 acres on her hands. Her husband, 
a physician, was dead; she had no children. It looked as 
though Fate meant her to be a farmer. 

Gracefully Mrs. Hummell bowed to the decision and set 
about planting a crop of wheat. 

Now a “‘dry farm” is dry because of the scarcity of rain, 
and only half the land can be cultivated in any one year. 
One portion of the ground is turned in June, then permitted 
to lie fallow and conserve the moisture, while the other half 
is cultivated. And the following year the process is reversed 
as regards the two plots of land. 

So there was a mere trifle of 320 acres for Mrs. Hummell 
to plant. She hired plowers and planters, cutters and thresh- 
ers, and while they labored in the fields under her watchful 
eyes she labored in the kitchen to supply the food to satisfy 
their husky appetites. 

The crop grew and flourished—not that year only but 
each succeeding year as well—and Mrs. Hummell has estab- 
lished a record, unusual in Idaho, of raising successfully a 
wheat crop every year. She averages from twenty to thirty 
bushels to an acre. 

It was not easy sailing, of course. During the War labor 
was so scarce that the wheat one fall could not be harvested 
till the end of November. 

Thanksgiving Day that year saw the men eating their 
holiday dinner in the field, served to them piping hot by Mrs. 
Hummell’s hands. But the grain was successfully gotten in, 
thanks to the concerted efforts of all hands, and the farm 
established on a paying basis. 

Of late years the owner has leased her land to other farm- 
ers, collecting one-third of the crop as her share and market- 
ing it herself, while in between times she holds the position 
of principal of grades in a Saint Anthony public school. 
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SUN-GOLD COCOANUT CAKE 
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AX you mothers of growing boys know “The 
Three Musketeers,” of course. But did you 
know that the famous creator of d’Artagnan was 
also a cook and never so happy as when he was 
discovering a new recipe? 

The five-hundredth book that Alexandre 
Dumas wrote, and the work he regarded as the 
climax of his career, was a cook book filled with 
enticing recipes from all over Europe, including 
fifty-six ways of preparing eggs alone! To 
Dumas, cooking was an art higher than writing 
great romantic novels. 

To me, too, it seems there’s a great deal to be 
said for cooking as an art. 

A good cook puts so much of herself into her 
cooking. Probably no writer chooses his words 
with more pains than you choose every ingre- 
dient of your perfect pies and cakes. You know 
that if the final dish is to saste good, everything 
that goes into it must taste good, too. So you 
test the eggs, for instance, and taste the milk. 

How many of you take an added precaution— 
and taste your shortening, too? 

I for my part would not think of using a 
shortening that I am unwilling to ¢aste. That is 
why I use Crisco in all my cooking and baking— 
especially in my most delicately-flavored cakes. 
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] THE IMPORTANCE 


prouder 


than of 


For Crisco stands out among shortenings in 
that, like fine creamery butter, it tastes perfectly 
sweet and pure all by itself. 


Taste your shortening— 
taste Crisco 


Have you ever tasted Crisco in comparison with 
other shortenings—the one you now use, per- 
haps? I suggest that you do: 

Place a little Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on 
the tip of another, a little of any other shorten- 
ing. Taste Crisco first, then the other fat. 

Did you imagine there could be such a dif- 
ference in the taste of cooking fats? Crisco is so 
creamy, white, and has such a pleasant odor, to 
begin with. And its taste is as pleasing as its 
odor—just fresh and pure and sweet. Think 
what an improvement this sweet freshness will 
make in the taste of the biscuits and cakes and 
pies you make with Crisco! 

And I am sure you will like the way Crisco 
creams so quickly and thoroughly with the sugar. 
My own Crisco cakes are as light and tender as 
you could wish. Since Crisco is unsalted, when 
you use it in your favorite cake recipes, add the 
salt—unless your recipe already calls for salt. 
(Use a level teaspoon of salt to each cup of 
Crisco.) 

If you still find it hard to believe you can use 
all Crisco in cakes, try half Crisco and half but- 
ter at first. Next time, perhaps, three-fourths 
Crisco and one-fourth butter. I am sure you 
will be so pleased with the appetizing niceness 
of the flavor that soon you will be using all 
Crisco for all your cakes. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 


TASTE CRISCO’S SWEET, 





RIBBON CAKE 
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of his omelets 


his novels/ 


Texas Sun-Gold Cocoanut Cake 


3 teaspoons baking powder 

2 cups sugar I teaspoon salt 
4 eggs separated 

1 cup milk 


% cup Crisco 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
I cup cocoanut (shredded) 


3 cups pastry flour 


Beat Crisco and sugar to a smooth cream. Stir in well-beaten egg 
yolks and beat very light. Sift dry ingredients together three times 
and add alternately with milk to first mixture. Add vanilla and 
then carefully fold in the stiffly-beaten egg whites. Bake in 3 
layers in moderate oven (350° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Use plain or 
marshmallow icing between layers and on outside of cake. Sprinkle 
with cocoanut. Miss L. H., Rotan 


Pennsylvania Spice Cake 


1 cup thick, sour milk 
¥% teaspoon soda 

3 cups pastry flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped raisins 

I teaspoon salt 


34 cup Crisco 

2 cups brown sugar 
3 eggs, separated 

I teaspoon ginger 

I teaspoon cinnamon 
I teaspoon allspice 


Y% teaspoon cloves 
2 teaspoons nutmeg 


Beat Crisco and sugar to a light, soft cream; add egg yolks beaten 
well and mix well. Add all spices and raisins, then add flour 
(previously sifted with baking powder, salt and soda) alternately 
with the milk. Last fold in egg whites stiffly beaten. Bake in 3 
layers in a moderately hot oven (375° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Spread 
caramel icing between layers and on top and sides of cake. Sprinkle 
top with currants, nuts or raisins. 


Mrs. R. L. K., Saltsburg 


Long Island Ribbon Cake 


I cup milk 134 cups sugar 
4 teaspoons cinnamon 

2 ozs. citron, shaved thin 

I teaspoon salt 

I cup currants 


1 cup Crisco 4 eggs, beaten 
3% cups pastry flour 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

2 teaspoons grated rind of lemon 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


Beat Crisco and sugar to a light, soft cream. Add lemon juice and 
rind, then eggs. Add milk alternately with flour, salt and baking 
powder sifted together. Divide batter into 3 parts. To one-third 
add cinnamon, citron and currants. Spread evenly in well-Criscoed 
oblong layer-cake tins (10’’ x 6’’ is a good size). Use round tins if 
you prefer. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 20 minutes; dark 
layer 5 minutes longer. When baked take from oven, lay on wet 
towel until partly cool. Slip a knife around the edges, turn out on 
board and spread currant jelly between layers (dark layer in 
center). Lay waxed paper over top of cake and over this place 
upside down a pan in which the cake was baked. Place on top two 
flatirons (or other heavy weight) and let stand for an hour. Remove 
pan and waxed paper and cover top with plain icing. Use three 
weights for round cake. Miss E. B. P., Port Washington 


FRESH -FLAVOR 


Utah Chocolate Applesauce Cake 


¥% cup Crisco, melted 2 cups pastry flour 
1% cups thick unsweetened applesauce 
2 teaspoons baking powder 

I cup walnuts, chopped 

I teaspoon allspice 
I cup raisins 


I teaspoon soda 
I cup sugar 

I teaspoon cinnamon 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 
¥% teaspoon salt 


3 tablespoons cocoa I teaspoon cloves 


Mix Crisco with applesauce, add nuts and raisins. Sift all dry 
ingredients together, add to first mixture and mix thoroughly. 
Turn into 2 well-Criscoed loaf pans and bake in a moderate oven 
(325° F.) 1 to 1% hours, depending on size of pan. 

Mrs. E. W. L., Salt Lake City 


Missouri Chocolate Marshmallow Cake 


\% |b. unsweetened chocolate (half of 34-lb. cake) 
3 cups pastry flour 2 eggs 

4 teaspoons baking powder 2 cups sugar 

I teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup milk 

¥ cup Crisco 

I teaspoon salt 
1 cup cold coffee 


Melt chocolate in double boiler. Mix slightly-beaten egg yolks 
with milk, add to chocolate, cook and stir in double boiler until it 
becomes thick. When partly cool add Crisco, then sugar gradually, 
next vanilla. Beat until smooth, then fold in stiffly-beaten egg 
whites. Add coffee; then mix with flour, baking powder and salt 
which have been sifted together. Bake in 2 well-Criscoed shallow 
cake pans (8”’ or 9’” x 11’ or 12’’ is a good size) in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 35 to 40 minutes. When partly cool cover with marsh- 
mallow icing. Miss D. T., St. Louis 


3 good Icings for these cakes 


PLAIN ICING: Cook 134 cups sugar and % cup hot water to- 
gether, stirring until sugar is dissolved. Then boil without stirring 
until syrup forms a soft ball in cold water. Pour over 2 stiffly- 
beaten egg whites; beat until well mixed. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla 
and spread over cake. 


CARAMELICING: Simply substitute brown sugar for white sugar. 
MARSHMALLOW ICING: Before adding vanilla, add 134 cups 


marshmallows cut in small pieces and continue beating until. 


mixture holds its shape. 
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Free: “‘ Miss Splint’s Selected Recipes” 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food and 
Household Management Editor of McCall’s Magazine. New, 
delicious recipes for every class of cooking, never before published. 
To receive book, simply fill in and mail me the coupon. 





Winifred S. Carter (Dept. D-11) P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, oO. 
Please send me free cookbook “Miss Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 


Name 
Address 


City State 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 

© 1928, P. & G. Co. 























Softer than fine old Linen 


‘Ponds cleansi ng (fissues 


£ ane old untidy way of removing cold cream with cloths and 
















































towels is banished by this dainty modern toilette accessory! 
Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues are generous sheets of ample size. 
They wipe away and absorb in an instant all dirt-laden cream. 
Delicate, but firm, they do not tear or roll into ineffectual balls. 
Use them to wipe your skin after cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


They leave your skin immaculate. In charming boxes, 25c and 50c. 


NEW 3 











NEW 


| Brightens and clears the skin 
(Pond’s new Teor 


TONIC as well as a mild astringent, Pond’s New Skin Freshener 
A is more exhilarating than anything that ever touched your 
cheeks! It is the perfect complement to the Two famous Creams. 
Pat it briskly over face and neck first thing in the morning and 
after every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. This banishes all 
trace of oil, closes the pores and brings a lovely glow to your 
cheeks. Then a touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives a final 
pearly lustre. This treatment, followed daily, awakens faded, sallow 


skins, makes them youthful, glowing, fresh again. 50c and $1.00. 


Both exquisite as 


the Two famous Creams Mail coupon and 10¢ for all 4 preparations 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, Dept. L 
107-F Hudson St., New York City 





Name. 








State. 
Copyright, 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 
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Women of the A.E.E 


(Continued from Page 9) 


food was anything but the proper diet for 
women about to be subjected to the hard- 
ships of ocean travel and war. 


Many of the nurses were centered on 


Ellis Island for weeks before sailing. Ellis 
Island in those days was a place of intense 
military activity. The harbor in front of 
the nurses’ dormitories was kaleidoscopic 
with camouflaged vessels. 
island were thousands of interned Ger- 
mans and agents, exercising day after day 
on the caged roof of one of the buildings. 


And on the 


The island was a usable place for pur- 


poses of mobilization, for the nurses could 
not get away. Sudden sailing orders were 
therefore possible. 


Edith Agnes Mury, chief nurse at Ellis 
Island, had served in both the Navy and 
Army Nurse 
Corps. When 


the merciless July sun the refugees were 
taken aboard small craft. They were not 
allowed to communicate with their friends 
on shore but were taken to Ellis Island. 

Then telegrams flew. Who was to re- 
equip these nurses? The War Depart- 
ment had no fund available for such pur- 
poses. A special act of Congress was 
necessary before the stranded women could 
be clothed. Finally the National Red 
Cross advanced the funds. 

At that time the Army not only had no 
funds for women’s uniforms but there 
were no precedents for the style of such 
things. TheSpanish-American War nurses 
went in the uniforms of their schools of 
nursing, and volunteers wore civilian 
clothing. The Manual of the Medical 
Department of 
1906 contained 





she first arrived 
on the island she 
and her assistant 
were faced with 
three large 
empty buildings 
and a telegram 
announcing the 
arrival of sixty- 
six nurses the 
next day. 
Nurses who 
went to France 


A Beautiful 
Announcement 


Heralds This Gift- 


ACH year, more and more 
of our readers choose for a 
number of their friends gift sub- | 


the first regula- 
tion about the 
army nurse’s un- 
iform—a_ white 
waist - and - skirt 
affair. In 1912 
the surgeon-gen- 
eral authorized 
nurses on duty 
in the Philip- 
pines and Ha- 
waii to wear low 
collars. In 1913 


after August, scriptions for the Laptes’ Home they were al- 
1917, went JournaAL. Doubtless you will | lowed one-piece 
through Miss wish to remember some of your dresses instead 
Mury's office. friends in the same time-worry- of waists and 
Chief nurses : . rey, skirts. 

who had no ex- money-saving way. : 

perience with To those whom you so remem- ‘Rumors 
army paper work ber we will send without charge re 
or the special a beautiful announcement of your N AUGUST 
duties of the 15, 1918; 


army chief nurse 
were instructed 
by Miss Mury. 
She was called | 
upon to give and | 
they to receive 
in an hour all 
that she had 


evolving. 





gift, well worth framing, to ar- 
rive in the Christmas mail. 

This announcement card pic- 
tures, in glorious colors, a yule- 
tide scene alive with the spirit of 
Christmas. It measures 7 by 11 
inches and is mailed in a neat 
spent years | white envelope, over your name. 


specifications for 
the indoor and 
outdoor uni- 
forms were given 
out. In France 
the uniform be- 
came anything 
and everything 
that the nurses 
could find to put 








Every morn- 
ing at nine roll 
call for all the nurses was held. Absence 
was never permitted. However, after the 
roll call shore leave was granted until 
midnight unless a unit was being held 
under sailing orders. During the tedious 
days of waiting an army sergeant drilled 
the nurses in military formations. 


The Nurses Uniform 


UCH has been said and written by 

the nurses about their equipment. 
Lengths of skirts and the matter of hats 
were big issues in those first days. The 
defensive battle against the hats was the 
first war horror for most of the women. 

The evolution of the army nurses’ uni- 
form was after the system of biological 
adaptation to environment. An accident 
which sank the Saratoga focused immedi- 
ate attention on the subject of uniforms 
for the Army Nurse Corps. 

Base Hospital No. 8 sailed on the un- 
fortunate Saratoga on July 30, 1917. The 
day was torrid. As soon as the ship 
started the nurses removed their heavy 
uniforms to rest in their cabins. Near 
Staten Island the Saratoga slowed and 
dropped anchor. Suddenly a crash shocked 
the passengers. The ship began to list. 
Orders to abandon her sent the nurses, 
with only capes and coats thrown over 
nightgowns or kimonos, into the lifeboats. 

The S. S. Panama had rammed the 
Saratoga, ripping a gigantic hole in her. 
She went down eighteen minutes after- 
ward, taking with her all the clothes and 
money of the nurses and the entire hos- 
pital equipment. From the lifeboats and 


on against the 
cold and damp- 
ness. And we shall see what the lack of 
water for laundering and the impossibility 
of drying clothes in the constant rainy 
weather did to the picture of the white- 
clad and white-capped Army nurse so 
appealing on the war posters. 

In September, 1918, an order was issued 
from the adjutant general authorizing the 
religious sisterhoods to wear their distinc- 
tive garb. The letters U.S. and the badge 
or caduceus, with the gilt letters A. N. C. 
superimposed, were prescribed to mark 
the wearer a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. Acap covering the entire head was 
also prescribed to be worn while on duty. 

The nurses learned two things during 
their tedious waiting and drilling in New 
York that held through all the war 
régime. First, they learned to take things 
alphabetically. One nurse said they even 
slept alphabetically. And they were in- 
troduced in New York to Madam Rumor, 
a great old dowager of the Army. ; 

Rumor and secrecy encompassed their 
sailing orders. It was an exciting day 
when a unit that had spent disquiet weeks 
in America’s greatest city received orders 
to proceed to the point of embarkation, 
where some transport brilliant with cam- 
ouflage awaited them. The experiences of 
the members of Base Hospital No. 46, 
organized at the University of Oregon, 
with Grace Phelps as chief nurse, were 
typical. 

It was rumored that this unit was to 
lead the nurses’ division of the Red Cross 


parade held in New York on the Fourth of 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Hu leading Philadelphia hospitals 


confirm the warning of doctors 7 7 7 


Harsh toilet papers 
are dangerous 


HEN surgeons at five of 

Philadelphia’s largest hos- 
pitals warn against unsafe toilet 
papers, you can be sure their words 
are supported by actual cases. 


From their day to day experi- 
ence they have learned that infe- 
rior toilet papers are only too 
frequently a menace in even the 
best homes. 

At this momert, if you are in the 
habit of buying “just any” toilet paper 
you are taking chances with the health 
and comfort of your family. 

In the words, of these noted surgeons: 
“Tt is a fundamental principle to avoid 
the use of a coarse toilet paper.” 


Two tissues that satisfy 
hospital standards 


Three qualities are essential, doctors 
agree: complete absorbency, special 
softness and chemical purity. 
Naturally, you cannot make labora- 
tory tests yourself to determine the 
safety of your toilet paper. But you 
can buy today two tissues scientists 
have tested and physicians have 


2 for 
25¢ 


approved — ScotTissue and Waldorf. 
Scott tissues are pre-eminently ab- 
sorbent. The ordinary smooth-finished 
toilet paper, crumpled into a ball, will 
float in water many minutes. ScotTissue 
and Waldorf sink almost at once. 
Ordinary toilet paper makes sharp, 
unpleasant and sometimes dangerous 
creases, no matter how thin it may be. 
ScotTissue and Waldorf are as soft and 
gentle as a silk handkerchief. 
ScotTissue and Waldorf are neither 
alkaline nor acid. Every roll is pure. 
Each sheet tears evenly, economically. 
These tissues have all the qualities 
which make them especially suitable 
to be used by children and elderly peo- 
ple where gentle cleansing is most 
necessary. 
Don’t ask again for just toilet paper. 
Demand ScotTissue or Waldorf. Care- 
ful housewives are buying 107,000,000 


rolls this year. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 








: Waldorf—« bland, soft, 


inexpensive tissue. Any home 
can afford it. 


ScotTissue— in rolls 
of 1000 sheets. Preferred by 
many women fot its white- 
ness and cloth-like softness. 


Fit standard built-in 
fixtures. These prices 
for United States only. 


Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Co. 
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July, 1918. Instead of participating in 
that great event the nurses went quietly as 
ordered in small groups from the Madison 
Square Hotel to the port of embarkation. 
In their opinion the obvious mobilization 
of their baggage, the flag of their unit and 
the community box in the corridors of the 
hotel nullified the secret departure of the 
personnel. One of the nurses wrote: 


The baggage? Of course everyone saw it 
stacked in the halls and loaded on the trucks, 
but they probably thought the nurses were 
going to Coney Island for the day and were 
taking their bathing suits with them. We all 
wore an unusually calm air at luncheon, 
though we could not restrain an excited 
comment or two. We drowned the half- 
uttered sentence with a spoonful of soup 
when we discovered the waitress standing 
behind our chairs. By two o’clock we were 
all at the pier, having left the hotel in groups 
of three and four. As we transferred from 
car to car we collected again in larger groups, 
and there was nothing inconspicuous in the 
way we finally arrived at the dock. After a 
wait of about four hours we went aboard the 
wonderfully camouflaged Aquitania. 

We remained in the harbor overnight and 
until three in the afternoon of the next day. 
Destroyets and airplanes convoyed us out 
of the danger zone. We wore life preservers 
throughout the voyage. We were requested 
not to dance. This was the British war cus- 
tom. Other amusements were furnished. 
For encores we snapped our fingers, as clap- 
ping made too much noise. General orders 
were that there must be no lights visible 
from outside the ship. 


The Aquitania carried 11,000 people 
and enough food and fuel for the trip to 
England and return. 

The chief nurse of Base Hospital No. 55, 
Jessie E. Grant, tells of experiences on 
board the Agamemnon. This boat had 
been the kaiser’s own and had borne his 
name, when sailing under the German flag. 
Anemergency call to boat drill interrupted 
dinner one evening. It was probably a 
submarine—they never knew. Upon their 
return to the dining room the band 
played Uncle Sam’s own anthem, Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here. 

Members of Base Hospital Unit No. 38, 
from Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, had 
trunks packed for eleven months of wait- 
ing. During all that time they were not 
allowed to leave the city for more than 
twenty-four hours. They finally sailed on 
May 18, 1918. 


The @haplain Who Forgot 


HE women of the Jefferson Unit sailed 

without the men of No. 38 on the Sa- 
turnia, asmall ship that looked not much 
more important than a ferryboat. How- 
ever, itcarried the107thand 108th Artillery 
and the doctors of Base 13, of Chicago. The 
boat belonged to the Blue Anchor Line, of 
Glasgow. Its officers and crew were Scotch. 
They intended to land at Glasgow, but 
submarine activity was so great they 
diverted the course to Liverpool. 

There were no deck chairs on the Sa- 
turnia. Outside the cabins the passengers 
sat on the floor of the deck, often with 
legs asleep. They were twelve days in 
crossing. One night a rather timid young 
lieutenant sat down close to one of the 
women and began romancing. She turned 
on him. 

“I wonder who she is—the one you are 
trying to substitute me for?”’ 

‘“‘How do you know?” he asked, his 
eyes big with wonder at sudden under- 
standing and sympathy. “Here she is— 
my wife.’’ He produced a picture. “‘ You 
do look a little like her, don’t you?”’ 

A sudden expansion filled the Amer- 
ican girl’s soul with motherliness. As she 
looked into the eyes of the photograph she 
thought of the young wife at home, that 
moment as lonely for him as he was 
for her. 

Another mild little man in the fifties 
talked to everybody on board the Sa- 
turnia. Much whispering of secret-service 
men after German spies made the nurses 
suspicious. The man was in uniform and 
wore the insignia of a chaplain, but he 


q 





seemed rather old for service and so 
anxious to speak to everyone. Then the 
women discovered that he, ‘too, was just 
homesick and wanted to talk of his wife 
and of his church back home. He told 
them that he had 700 members in his 
church. He had left them to serve his 
country, but he couldn’t forget them. 

A few days later the guns of the Saturnia 
were firing at a submarine. All passengers 
were on deck ready to take to the life- 
boats. The face of the chaplain stood 
ashen among them. He had suddenly re- 
alized that he had forgotten his life belt. 
It was a court-martial offense, but he 
could not go back for it then. Other men 
were having trouble adjusting and tying 
their belts with thick, nervous fingers. 
Cool-faced nurses helped them. 

One looked with sympathy into the 
bloodless face of the chaplain and thought 
of his wife. She knew that the woman had 
spent many years managing the big things 
and remembering the little things for the 
minister who tended his little flock of 
seven hundred. 

After the Armistice the woman of Phil- 
adelphia met the commanding officer of 
one of the artillery regiments that sailed 
on the Saturnia. He told her how this one 
and that one of the boys she had met had 
been killed. The chaplain? Yes, he too. 
He had gone to the firing line on an am- 
munition truck. Of course he had no 
orders to go; he just could not let the 
boys go up without him. 

And he had forgotten his gas mask. 


En Voyage 


T WAS said on board the Saturnia that 

the Justicia, one of the convoy, had been 
taken from the enemy and submarines 
were set to get her. There were many 
alarms in the danger zone. At two o’clock 
one night the passengers were brought up 
on deck. After that the women could not 
sleep. They spent several nights shut up 
in the dark music room singing hymns. 
The roll was called at these nightly choirs. 
One woman, who thought sleep might be a 
better nerve stayer for the meeting with 
one’s Maker, crawled out of the music 
room on all fours immediately after an- 
swering ‘‘Here’’ when her name was 
called. She stole to her bunk and slept 
calmly every night. 

A few days after the night scare the 
alarm sounded again. It was two in the 
afternoon; many of the passengers were 
still at luncheon. The terrifying alarm. 
The sound of hurrying feet and the sail- 
ors’ weird call, ‘‘Gangway-ay 
gangwa-ay.” 

Like a broomstick the periscope of the 
sub was seen in the water between the 
Saturnia and the Justicia. The Saturnia 
fired five times, then ceased. The Justicia 
was so close that the guns of the sister 
ship were more dangerous than protective. 
Other guns of other ships in the convoy 
poured fire. Then came the British diri- 
gible. The depth bomb it dropped made a 
sudden geyser, like Yellowstone’s Old 
Faithful, bloom between the two ships. In 
it the submarine was finished. 

However, about a month later th« 
enemy sank the Justicia. 

The women of the Jefferson Unit had 
been equipped with unsinkable suits that 
furnished the A. E. F. much entertain- 
ment. They were so heavy that it was 
almost impossible to walk in them. They 
had little water-tight pockets in front, 
filled with enough chocolate for two days’ 
sustenance on the waves. Most of the 
nurses agreed that they preferred the bot- 
tom of the ocean instantly. The chiec/ 
mate of the Saturnia in his Scotcli- 
English advised the nurses never to put on 
the unsinkable suits. One would not be 
allowed in a lifeboat. Unsinkable as they 
were in water, one of them with its leaded 
feet. would probably sink a lifeboat. 

Crossing the Atlantic was only crossing 
an ocean, even in wartime; the English 
Channel then was like nothing else on the 
globe. When Bessie S. Bell, the first chie! 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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had a car 
built to your or 


The Oldsmobile pictured above is the new De Luxe Landau. Other models available 

are: Two-door Sedan; Four-door Sedan; Coupe; Sport Coupe; Roadster; Phaeton; 

Landau; DeLuxe Four-door Sedan; DeLuxe Sport Coupe; DeLuxe Roadster; 
and De Luxe Phaeton. Prices range from $925 to $1235, f. o. b. Lansing. 
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.. . it couldn’t fill your require- 
ments more completely than 
does this new Oldsmobile. 


It is smart, beautiful, comfort- 
able and luxuriously appointed 
—as a fine car should be. 


And there are so many conven- 
iences! Little things, perhaps, 
but very important to the woman 
driver. The steering column is 
adjustable. There is a smart, 
slender steering wheel to fit 
feminine fingers and a large, flat 
accelerator that doesn’t mind 
high heels. And the starter- 
pedal is up in front—easy to 
reach and easy to operate. 


The interiors show exceptional 
thoughtfulness of feminine com- 
fort. The upholsteries are rich 
and colorful. The appointments 
evidence exquisite taste. The 
seats are deep-cushioned and 
form-fitting. 


But that isn’t all! The real thrill 
comes when you drive it. 


For this new Oldsmobile re- 
sponds instantly to the lightest 
touch on the controls. You'll 
find sparkling acceleration. Ap- 
parently unlimited speed and 
power. <A velvet gear shift. 
Effortless steering. You can 
turn completely around in a 36- 
foot ‘street and slip into un- 
believably tight parking spaces. 
And there are four Lovejoy hy- 
draulic shock absorbers to as- 
sure restful riding ease, even on 
the roughest roads. 


No car anywhere near its price 
is so fine. That explains why 
this new Oldsmobile has won 
such warm and widespread favor 
among the women of America. 
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“Men woutpn’r neglect 
their hair so if they knew 
how unattractive baldness 
and dandruff make them,” 
girls of many colleges say. 
This famous treatment will 
prevent girls from criti- 
cising you 


SENIORS at 4 
WELLESLEY 


.. don't care for men who 
are bald or have dandruff! 


ANDRUFF is unbearable. Bald- 
ness most unattractive to women, 
seniors at Wellesley recently told us. 


Do the women you know feel as 
these girls do that baldness and dan- 
druff result from men’s own careless- 
ness? That they come from neglect of 
the hair? 


Faithful daily care is the only sure way 
to destroy dandruff—check baldness. 


This famous treatment, three min- 





Iv’s VERY EVIDENT—the baldness that will 
make this young man look old. Daily treat- 
ments begun even now, will destroy dandruff ; 
check baldness; nourish and save his hair 


PINAUD’S Eau de 


Copr. 1928, by Pinaud, Inc. 


utes a day, regularly, every day, will 
make your hair the asset it should be, 
clean, vigorous, thick. 


Every mornine moisten hair and scalp 
generously with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then, with fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direction, 
working the tonic thoroughly into every inch 
of the scalp. Move the scalp—not the 
fingers. Brush your hair while still moist. 
It will stay just the way you want it. 


Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp kills dandruff. Working it into 
the scalp thoroughly every day keeps the 
hair healthy, thick and strong. 


Begin this Pinaud treatment now. 
Buy a bottle of Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or department 
store today. 


FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write 
today to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. J-3, 220 
East 21st Street, New York City. 





Look for Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 


KEEPS YOUR HAIR HEALTHY, YOUR SCALP CLEAN 
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nurse of the A. E. F. Nursing Service, 
went over in October, 1917, channel boats 
were being sunk by the enemy at a great 
rate. Miss Bell and her assistant, Anna E. 
Coffey, went aboard the hospital ship 
Warilda. Before she sailed an English 
official came and took them from the boat. 
He saved their lives; for the Warilda was 
sunk that night. The nurses sailed on an- 
other boat the next evening and crossed 
safely, but that boat was also sunk on her 
return trip to England. 

All hands expected to go down in the 
Channel. Some of the nurses would even 
have welcomed such a relief. One story 
shall stand for them all, though all the 
nurses escaped having such a torturing 
crossing. The details of this endurance 
test fell from the lips of the chief nurse of 
the Pittsburgh Unit. 

When this unit disembarked at Liver- 
pool at 3:30 on an October morning in 
1917 the nurses were separated from the 
officers and led by a small boy scout 
through the dark streets to a hotel. No 
orders had been given to Blanche S. Ru- 
lon, the chief nurse. The next 
morning she proceeded to Lon- 
don, where the problem of get- 
ting the sixty-five nurses and 
their baggage across the city 
and on a train to Southamp- 
ton had its serious and comic 
aspects. 

The English equivalent of 
an American baggage master 
was dressed in a tall silk hat 
and a frock coat. He showed 
the courteous manner that 
went with his costume but had 
not the dispatch the occasion 
demanded. Two pieces of bag- 
gage belonging to the lost offi- 
cers were discovered among 
the many bags and trunks of 
the nurses. When the chief 
nurse said they belonged to 
some officers she knew, the 
silk-hatted English baggage official made 
no demands for identification. Perhaps he 
was glad to be rid of all they would take. 
With his kind attention Miss Rulon man- 
aged to get the baggage on a truck and 
the nurses in the tubes to cross the city. 
All the women could not get on the same 
subway train; they were all collected on 
the train for Southampton, however. 

High officials were also en route. The 
train had airplane convoy all the way to 
Southampton. The nurses began to re- 
alize their nearness to the war scene. The 
English countryside looked peaceful and 
was pleasant to the eyes after so many 
days on the ocean. 


cA Channel Nightmare 


T SOUTHAMPTON no commanding 
officer or further orders awaited Miss 
Rulon. A channel boat was about to sail, 
but was already filled tocapacity. As there 
were noaccommodations for them at South- 
ampton, the nurses decided to board the 
boat and sit up all night. They were 
hungry. Food was to be had on the boat, 


and the women ate. Afterward some of 


them packed away—three in each of the 
berths men vacated for them. Miss Rulon 
and another nurse took chairs in the lobby 
at the head of the stairs. 
dark except for glimmering floor lights. 
A storm began. The little boat rolled. 


She listed and righted herself only to shake 
The chief 
nurse heard the moans of her charges and 
made a tour of inspection. She arrived 
at one stateroom in time to see one of the 
nurses catapulted from an upper. In fall- 
ing she struck the girl rolling from the 
lower. They landed head to head in spasms 


herself, every rib and rivet. 


of seasickness. 


The nurses no longer had the strength 
to try to hold themselves in their berths. 
One girl was rolled down the stairs and 
lay where she fell throughout the jour- 
There was nothing to 
be done. The chief nurse again took her 
chair in the rolling lobby. High seas rose 


ney’s nightmare. 





The boat was 


J aan 


increasingly. The small boat ran slowly 
through the black storm. Thenight seemed 
a permanent terror. 

Then the vessel began to ship water. 
It came in under the doors and swirled 
about the feet of the two nurses from 
Pittsburgh and several French people, 
who were also sitting in the lobby chairs, 
Soon the men who had been out on the 
decks began to bring in women, who had 
also stayed outside for the air, and lay 
them down on the floor. Like so many 
sticks of wood, these violently ill war work- 
ers were laid about the chairs of the two 
American nurses. Probably about thirty 
women were finally lying in the black 
water now washing over them back and 
forth as the ship heaved and tossed. 

When the boat docked at Havre the 
next morning there were no beds available 
for the distressed passengers. An empty 
old house was unlocked. On its cold musty 
floor the American women in an unwashed 
mass stretched to recuperate. About noon 
they were separated into groups in various 
hotels. 

They spent three days at Havre. Every 
day the chief nurse called them together 
for the roll, to make sure the 
unit was still intact. And it 
was—every roll but the last, 
called as the train stood wait- 
ing for them to go aboard for 
the last lap of their journey 
from Pittsburgh, U. S. A., to 
Angers, France. 

One of the sixty-five nurses 
was missing. 

Where was she? Frantically 
they asked where she had been 
seen last. 


On to Paris 


N THE final second she 

appeared, smiling with vic- 
tory, to explain how the day 
before, while “‘doing”’ the pawn 
shops of the city, she had seen 
a fascinating ring which this 
morning she found difficult to forget and at 
last absolutely impossible to leave behind 
in Havre. What woman’s heart can fail 
to understand just how she felt? 

If crossing the Channel was a veritable 
descent into black hell; if darkness, 
locked portholes and submarines of the 
Atlantic were unforgettable, what shall be 
said of the miles traveled afterward in 
second and third class compartments of 
Continental trains? 

Another nurses’ unit was packed into 
second-class trains—ten women locked in 
each compartment. They were ill from 
water they had drunk in England. They 
suffered from thirst. At Rouen men 
handed up water through the windows. 
When a French hospital train filled with 
wounded men drew in parallel and the 
nurses saw blood dripping from the cars 
they forgot their own discomfort. They 
forgot it again when the train moved on 
through fields of poppies and forget-me- 
nots. This was in June, 1918. 

In Paris these women were loaded into 
trucks. After all the terror of the sub- 
marine zone, the Channel and the untell- 
able experience of the French train they 
were still able to appreciate Paris. One of 
them bribed her truck driver to “‘get lost.” 
For three hours the truckload of nurses 
drove through the famous streets of the 
French capital. 

From Paris they were sent to Nantes. 
Base Hospital No. 34 there had small 
space for the new arrivals. The German 
offensive toward Paris was at its height. 
The hospitals were overflowing. Nurses 
were working fourteen, eighteen and 
twenty hours a day and had been for 
weeks. More nurses were needed at the 
Front. Forty women, fresh from the 
States but already worn by travel, were 
dispatched from Nantes toward the Front. 
One of them was ill; she died in less than 
a month. Those days just before July 
fifteenth, when the German advance 
across the Marne was checked, and the 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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ComPARE!... Put Super Suds to the test 
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1 Apan of warm water. Two strain- 
ers. In one a tablespoon of chip soap. 
Inthe other a tablespoon of Super Suds 
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b dee know how important it is to 
have a soap that dissolves well. 

And now—through an amazing 
new soap discovery—you can get a 
perfect soap solution in ten seconds! 

The new soap is called Super Suds. 
It is an absolutely new form of soap 
—tiny hollow beads, so tiny that a 
dozen would cling to the tip of your 
finger, so thin that you could crush a 
dozen by brushing them with your 
thumb! These beads dissolve instantly. 


Make this test 
right in your own kitchen 


A soap that dissolves instantly! Does 
it sound too good to be true? Then 
try the easy, simple test shown above, 
and begin to enjoy the freedom 
from drudgery which will be yours 
once you see what a splendid house- 
hold soap Super Suds really is. 

The speed test will show you that 


BIGGEST box of soap for 





2 Plunge both strainers into the water 
Stir both briskly with spoons while you 
count ten. Then—lift both 


strainers! 


3 In the chip strainer—half the soap still there. In the other, quick-dissolving Super 
Suds all gone —vanished. Article below tells what this means in your daily work 


peed test... 


proves Super Suds fastest-working form of soap 


Super Suds goes to work in washtub 
or machine faster than any other 
soap you ever saw. No gummy bits 
of soap are left to prevent quick 
rinsing or weaken the fabric. Super 
Suds has given women perfect rins- 
ing, whiter clothes, and lightened 
the tedious task of dishwashing too. 
It takes a very little bit of Super 










CLOTHES WHITER 


Quick, strong suds ... No 
more soap stains ... Gentle 
on clothes . . . Saves one 
rinsing ... Saves hands... 
A whiter, sweeter wash 





Suds to do dishes. Two or three table- 
spoons of bead soap give full creamy 
suds—with a dishpanful of rich soapy 
water underneath. Glassware and sil- 
ver gleam as never before! China needs 
no wiping. Just a hot rinse—and 
drain. Enjoy the new convenience 
which Super Suds brings. Put Super 
Suds on your grocery list — today. 


DISHES BRIGHTER 
Quick suds .. . Washes cleaner 
... Perfect rinsing . . . Better in 
hard water . . . Safe for tender 
hands . . . No dish wiping — 

just drain 





DISHES BRIGHTER 
CLOTHES WHITER 























































































boy likes—even those 
who dislike milk alone. 


Try it on your table 
for a month and see the 
results! Your grocer has 
Instant Postum—or send 
the coupon for one week’s 
free supply. 

© 1928, P. Co., Ine. 
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i OUR boy is in training. Perhaps not for the 


college football team, but for. the more 


important game of /ife. And you are his trainer. In selecting his diet, 
follow the rule which a dozen famous coaches have laid down for their 
teams: No caffein. Postum instead! Read what three of them say: 


“Postum holds an important place in the training diet of my teams. 
And not merely because it is my favorite mealtime drink. Steady nerves 
are a first requirement in football, and Postum is one hot drink that does 
not irritate the nerves. It never interferes with sound sleep.” 


Joun F. MEEHAN, 
Head Coach, New York University. 


“T don’t think there’s any drink for athletes that compares with Postum. 
It has been my own mealtime drink for years, and it has a regular place 
in the training diet of my teams.” 


Jess B. Haw_ey, 
Head Coach, Dartmouth College. 


“Three times a day for fifteen years, Postum has been served at the 
training table of my football teams, and I think it has had much to do 
with the condition of my men.” 


H. J. SrecEMAN, 
Director of Athletics, University of Georgia. 


Instant Postum made with hot (not boiled) milk combines the whole- 
someness of roasted wheat and bran with the body-building nourishment of 
milk. It is prepared in a moment. And it has a smooth, rich flavor that every 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
Fao 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply o 
Instant Postum 
(prepared itistantly in the cup) 


















yy , Pe is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum 
in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 








In Canada, address Canavan Postum Company, Ltd., 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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following days of the Allied counter- 
offensive were murderous. 

Jessie E. Grant, of Base 55, has some- 
thing to say about the time between 
landing at Brest and the arrival of her 
unit at Langres: 


Our six days at Brest were full of interest, 
clouded only because we had to be housed in 
the same building with nurses who were then 
sick with influenza. The result was that 
when we left Brest six days later we left nine 
of our number behind. 

On September eighth we received orders 
to “‘proceed without delay” to Lafigres. 
The place was to be found on the map, but 
how long the time “without delay” would 
prove no one knew. Rations for three days 
were provided. Eight hours in the cold and 
damp waiting station at Brest chilled our 
enthusiasm a little. Orders given to French 
officials for transportation for officers, nurses 
and enlisted men resulted in a train made up 
of first-class cars for the officers and box cats 
for the nurses and men. But after another 
long delay another train came in with first- 
class cars for the officers and one first, one 
second and one third class car for the nurses. 

Our trip lasted three days and four nights. 
Our nurses were packed eight to a compart- 
ment with their rations and baggage. The 
spirit of the women was truly wonderful 
through those trying days and nights of 
travel. More nurses were succumbing to 
illness. We had to leave four at Nevers as 
we were passing through. We were side- 
tracked at Is-sur-Tille from fine in the 
morning until nine at night, and shunted 
around the yards until four the next morn- 
ing before we proceeded to Langres. Some 
kind men passed us their blankets at Is-sur- 
Tille. It was very cold. 


To some of the nurses this sort of thing 
in France was not wholly new. Many 
who sailed for France in 1918 had had ini- 
tiatory hardships in the United States. 
Anne L. Gallagher, of Base Hospital No. 
25, had been at Camp Taylor, Louisville, 
Kentucky, during the historic and hys- 
teric winter of 1917. There was snow on 
Thanksgiving Day in Louisville and from 
then until Christmas. Frozen pipes, 
causing a temperature of fourteen below 
zero in the nurses’ home, ten wards of 
measles followed by pneumonia, em- 
pyema and mastoiditis kept the nurses on 
duty long hours. 


Friends and Strangers 


HEN Miss Gallagher was given 
‘ choice of overseas duty or remaining 
at Camp Taylor she chose to goacross. She 
went with the Cincinnati group. As chief 
nurse of a hospital in the American sector 
she continued working eighteen to twenty 
hours a day, with macaroni, cheese and 
coffee twice daily. One day there was 
nothing to eat but Brussels sprouts. 

The war years were hard for the nurses 
at home, both in the camps and at the 
ports of embarkation. Against many 
exasperating matters of organization, char- 
acters were smoothed to selflessness. Sev- 
eral of the chief nurses had problems when 
strange women presented credentials as 
belonging to al- 
ready person- 


soon realized that the greater number of 
those we had not picked filly measured up 
to our standard.” 

If a psychological probletn obtained in 
uniting the nurses a likewise grave situa- 
tion came about whet orders separating 
““buddies’’ were received. Esther V. Has- 
son, first superintendent of the Navy 
Nurse Corps and later chief nurse of Base 
Hospital No. 66, went overseas early in 
June, 1917, as head nurse of fifty-four 
army casuals. Casuals were nurses not 
attached to any units. Miss Hasson 
writes: 

After bringing the women across the At- 
lantic it was somewhat of a trial, when we 
teached London, to be obliged to divide into 
six unequal groups, for duty with the six 
American units already overseas and setving 
with the British at Rouen, Etretat, Le Tré- 
port and Dannes-Camiers. 


Just before sailing, Miss Hasson had 
been instructed to keep friends together 
in so far as possible. She found that an 
ocean trip of ten days is conducive to the 
formation of new as well as to the destruc- 
tion of old friendships. She continues: 

After changing myself from one group to 
another in order to make way for the dearest 
friends, new and old, I went to No. 18 Gen- 
eral Hospital, B. E. F., at Dannes-Camiers. 


cA Tragic Accident 


HOUGH the casuals found themselves 

sometimes unexpected and not always 
enthusiastically welcomed in already over- 
crowded quarters, they had in the main a 
greater variety of experience than those 
nurses attached to units. 

At the beginning of the Allied offensive, 
July 18, 1918, the Medical Corps had forty- 
five base hospitals in France and England. 
On July 27 reports showed that the pres- 
sure from recent fighting had practically 
exhausted the personnel of the Medical 
Division. That July had seen 306,000 
American soldiers transported to France. 
For many weeks during the summer 10,- 
000 men embarked every day for Europe. 
On August 10, 1918, the general head- 
quarters of the A. E. F. cabled a request 
for absolute priority for medical organi- 
zations, including 2312 nurses. One thou- 
sand nurses arrived in France in August. 

At the signing of the Armistice the Med- 
ical Division of the A. E. F. was maintain- 
ing 153 base hospitals in France. Crowded 
and cold were the nurses at this time. 
Those who crossed in October, 1918, 
on the Balmoral Castle, were cold from 
the moment of sailing. That ship had been 
designed for southern waters when it was 
built to carry the English king and queen 
to India in 1911. 

There were only two deaths from acci- 
dent during all that miracle of transport- 
ing the Army Nurse Corps ‘“‘over there”’ 
and back home again. This accident oc- 
curred on the S. S. Mongolia. The entire 
unit, organized from Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School and the Cook 
County Hospital, of Chicago, embarked 
on the Mongolia. One morning word came 
that a gun drill 
wouldtakeplace 





ally organized 


that afternoon. 





units. One chief 
niitse, who with 
the doctor of the 
unit had chosen 
twenty-five 
members, cofi- 
fessed a surprise 
when strangers 
were assigtied to 
her. 

“The recep- 
tion given to 
some of these 
unchosen ones 
was not the 
warmest,” she 
admits, ‘‘but 
we were soon 
brought to see 
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AT All hands were 
> on deck to see 
the drill. 


Theguns were 
silent and mu7- 
zled when the 
passengers first 
gathered in the 
glory of sun- 
shine on a calia 
sea. Justa while 
later that battle 
rehearsal was to 
be responsible 
for the first cas- 
ualties among 
the nurses. A 
target was 
thrown over- 








that this was a 
big event con- 
trolled by the 
U.S. Army. We 





“OH, MISTER, WILL YOU PLEASE GO 
UP AND GET JUNIOR’S BALLOON?” 


board, and the 


(Continued on 
Page 81) 
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clean... 
clean... 


... that is what your dentifrice should do.. . what Colgate’s does 




















If a dentifrice really cleans it need not do anything else . . . medicines, strong antiseptics 
and harsh abrasives are all unnecessary. Dental and medical authorities advise that a 
dentifrice should be non-medicated and made to clean. The bubbling, sparkling foam of 
Colgate’s is a dental cleanser unsurpassed. It leaves your teeth white . . . your mouth 


refreshed. It does its work thoroughly. And safely—safely for a lifetime of use! 





; 
Colgate’s cleans this Even a short test ptoves that 











dependable way cleaning is the main thing .. . 
Colgate’s contains the most effec- . that when a dentifrice really 
tive of all cleansing agents—in = ™ " ae clans, medicines, strong anti- 
a special, mild, pure form. . . septics and harsh abrasives are 
combined with calcium carbonate all unnecessary. 
and aromatic oils. crevices at the gum margins, sweetens all the We have a trial tube of Colgate’s for you. 

As you brush Colgate’s upon your teeth, the = mouth surfaces. The mildly antiseptic aro- Fill out and return the coupon and it will be 
cleansing agent forms a bubbling, sparkling matic oilsadd refreshingaction tothe thorough — mailed promptly. We will send alsoa copy of an 
foam. This cleansing foam penetrates cleansing. interesting new booklet on care of the mouth. 
between the teeth, reaches inaccessible sur- Constant research and continuous 
faces, purifies and stimulates the gums ...the _ testing of all new theories have failed 
entire mouth. to show a way to make a more effec- Colgate & Company, Dept. 206K, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet, ‘‘How to keep Teeth and Mouth 


And carried by this searching, foamin iv tal cl ’s! 
y 8: 8 tive dental cleanser than Colgate al Healthy,”’ and a trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


wave, the fine calcium carbonate powder 








helps to clean away mucin and food The coupon brings trial tube, free PoeESS 
deposits ... polishes tooth enamel to shin- The brightening effect of Colgate’s Address 
ing smoothness . . . destroys acids in the upon your teeth will delight you. 





MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND COLGATE'’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 











—— MORE AMERICANS USE COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 
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IGHTER, daintier pan- 
cakes—made by mixing 
four different flours! 
Fluffy plantation pancakes 
that literally melt in the mouth! 


This old Southern recipe has 
come as a welcome discovery to 
many women. It is a secret from 
the South before the Civil War— 
a special way of combining wheat 
flour with rice, rye, and corn 
flours. 

Years ago the fame of these 
tender, fragrant pancakes, with 
their wonderful flavor, spread 
far and wide among the planta- 
tions along the Mississippi 
River. But in those days only 
Aunt Jemima’s master and his 
guests could have them. She 
would not reveal her recipe to 
a soul. 


We are often asked, «Are 
these stories of Aunt Jemima and her 
recipe really true?’’ They are based on 
documents found in the files of the 
earliest owners of the recipe. To what 
extent they are a mixture of truth, fiction 
and tradition, we do not know. The 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago and Peterbor- 
ough, Canada 


boo 


t giving many 


St. Joseph, Missouri. 


recipe booklet. 





oJo GSasy Now 
to follow this old plantation recipe 


Today millions of good cooks 
are making those same pancakes, 
so unusually light and fluffy. 


All ingredients ready-mixed 


All of Aunt Jemima’s ingredients 
—her four flours together with 
sugar, salt, milk and _ baking 
powder—come ready-mixed just as 
she proportioned them, in Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. So easy 
now! Just add a cup of milk (or 
water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour—and stir. 

A new tempting tenderness—a 
new wholesome lightness in the 
pancakes you give your family! 
And a matchless plantation fla- 
vor! Try Aunt Jemima’s four 
flours—her entire recipe ready- 
mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. Grocers have it. 


RE E—a chance to test this famous recipe 


To get a free trial size pane of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, together wit/) a recipt 
te lightful suggestions for serving pancakes and waffles, just 
mail coupon 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Quaker Oats Company, Dept. A-23, 


Gentlemen: Please send free trial package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
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peaceful scene was shifted to one of war. 
A defective shell exploded; instant d2ath 
took Edith Ayers and Helen B. Wood. 

Those American nurses who arrived in 
Paris during the great p-1sh of the enemy 
in the spring of 1918 foui.d work waiting 
for them when they stepped from the 
trains. 

We think of war—flags, bands, men 
marching in rhythmic order. We do not 
remember the fearful confusion behind a 
retreating army. We think of the war 
nurse, crisp-white and beautiful, a mother- 
substitute for wounded heroes. We are 
not told of her heroic flights from one 
hastily established medical station to an- 
other in the indescribable, filth back of 
the usual picture of valor and agony on 
bloody fields of conflict. Remember that 
spring of 1918 now. It was the American 
moment. The United States had declared 
war a year before, but any 
story of the A. E. F. begins 
when the sons and daughters 
of America went to meet the 
enemy that started toward 
Paris on a Thursday morning 
in March, 1918. 


At the Front 


PERATING teams were 

rushed to the Front that 
day. A team was composed 
of a surgeon, an anesthetist, 
a nurse and two orderlies. 
Saidee N. Hausmann, of Base 
21, on duty with the B. E. F., 
was a nurse member of one of the teams 
that left Rouen at noon on March 21. The 
rest of that day and nearly all night they 
traveled in ambulances toward the firing 
line. The guns of the enemy were coming 
to meet them and making bloody business 
for them with every step. Mrs. Haus- 
mann’s diary suggests the indescribable: 


At 9:30 we arrived at Amiens, where we 
were to report for further orders and hoped 
to have some supper. A British sergeant 
hopped on the step of the ambulance and 
guided our driver. Without him we never 
could have found the hospital in that dark 
city. . . . We must push on without delay. 
Fifteen hundred wounded wait for us far- 
ther on. 

We were furnished a motorcycle guide. 
Before long we were crossing the Somme, 
then the Somme battlefield with the trenches 
of 1914, pill boxes and barbed wire of no 
man’s land. Our English driver knew no 
speed limit. We arrived at Marchélepot at 
1:05 in the morning. The captain went to 
report. We stayed in the ambulance. Such 
a sight met our eyes. The road was blocked 
with ambulances and lorries full of wounded. 
Men were lying, sitting and standing holding 
injured arms and hands. The ground be- 
tween the tents was covered with stretchers. 

The captain brought the matron, pre- 
sented me and left to take the other team to 
another station. Dazed and aching from 
the long journey, I followed the matron. We 
picked our way between those stretchers. 
As I passed I saw that the floors of the tents 
as well as all of the beds were full of suffering 
men by the hundreds, waiting until someone 
could attend to them. The matron told me 
that forty operating teams had come to their 
aid ~~ day and all were working as hard as 
Possible, 

The weary woman led me on. She had 
been on duty thirty-six hours on a hard run 
and was distressed by the impossibility of 
giving the wounded immediate attention. 
She put me in a night sister’s cot and asked 
me to tuck in while she tried to get me some 
food. I assured her I was needing only rest 
and warmth. She returned with her dressing 
gown and a hot-water bag and a cup of soup 
that had also once been hot. 

Nothing I could say would describe the 
guns that whole night or the airplanes flying 
so low. At seven o’clock the matron came 
and, needless to say, found me awake. She 
said the guns were worse than ever before— 
So near at Péronne. 

We started to operate about nine in the 
morning, and it was just 1:30 the next morn- 
ing when the two orderlies and I left the 
operating table to the team just coming on. 
I found my way to the sisters’ quarters after 
getting lost twice among the never-decreasing 
number of stretchers and walking cases. 

When at 1:45 I reached the tent which I was 





a 





to share with five other nurses it was, of 
course, without light or heat. With the aid 
of my flash I found my way past the other 
cots and, unwashed and only partly un- 
dressed, rolled most gratefully into my 
sleeping bag, with five hours to rest before 
beginning another day. 


The official British report claimed that 
never in the history of the war was the 
heavy gunfire and bombing so fierce as on 
that night. The enemy took Péronne, a 
few miles distant. All that was left of that 
war-torn city was burning the next morn- 
ing when the doctors and nurses at 
Marchélepot were told that they would 
probably have to evacuate the casualty 
clearing station at once. They were 
warned that they were in the first line. 
All the field ambulance and dressing sta- 
tions had retreated. Mrs. Hausmann’s 
comment ran: 

It seemed such a pity to have to leave. 
The station had been built only five weeks 
before on the old battlefield. 
Shell holes had been filled in to 
make places for tents. The sis- 
ters’ quarters were especially 
nice. There was a nine-foot in- 
closure, made of burlap, that 
gave them some privacy. There 
were a few round-topped huts 
which served as mess. Duck 
boards—board walks covered 
with wire netting—ran in all 
directions to tent doors. On 
each side of the duck boards 
were hedges about five feet high 
and eighteen inches wide, made 
of two rows of wire netting sup- 
ported on poles of young trees 
and branches and filled with all 
sorts of débris—rocks, tin cans 
and plenty of clay. Before the big push the 
nurses had put some good earth on top of this 
novel hedge and planted early spring flowers. 
Its grim purpose, however, was to give pro- 
tection from the bombs that splash three feet 
high after hitting the ground. 


Still the doctors and nurses worked on 
at Marci.eiepot for more than half a day 
after they had become the first line in 
front of the enemy; worked steadily un- 
der the guns, mending men those guns had 
tried to destroy. 

Finally the station had to be evacuated; 
a long train pulled in some distance from 
the tents. Every able-bodied man carried 
stretchers over the rough ground and 
loaded them on flat cars and into freights. 
Anything to get the suffering men away! 

About ten o’clock that night the nurses 
reached bomb-harassed Amiens, where a 
great crowd of frantic souls waited with 
hope but little expectation for a train. All 
clung to precious possessions in trunks and 
baby carriages and wheelbarrows. 


eA Night of Horror 


HE train came at last. There was a 
stampede. Those in front were shoved 
from the platform onto the tracks. Their 
screams were unearthly as they ran along 
in front of the train. Three American 
nurses who had been ordered back to base 
were pulled into a freight car by two 
officers; the car almost instantly was filled. 
The train moved on, leaving weeping, 
gesticulating people behind. They knew 
that in a few hours it would be dark, and 
bombs would begin to rain on Amiens. 

Children began to fret as the night grew 
colder. All the clothing the officers and 
nurses could take off they distributed 
through the pack. When at intervals the 
train stopped they heard the bombing of 
the town they had left. 

During that formidable advance in the 
offensives of March-July, 1918, many 
of the casualty clearing stations and field 
hospitals were razed. Nurses and surgeons 
fell back in such a state of collapse that 
officers’ hospitals and homes for sick nurses 
were established to receive them. 

Cables informed the ally across the 
Atlantic .of conditions and begged for 
more men—and more and more nurses. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the first of several 
articles telling for the first time the history of the 
women of the A. E. F. The second article will ap- 
pear in December. 
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to is the astonishing story of a certain health-and-beauty 
treatment for teeth . . . It is the simplest, easiest treatment 
in the world. It costs nothing. It is as old as mankind’s first 
tooth—yet so efficacious, so beneficial in its results, that all the 
skill of modern dental science cannot improve upon it. 


Centuries ago the primitive races of the world faithfully 
used this treatment—and knew no dental ills. Today, we highly 
civilized moderns neglect it—and the less said about our teeth 
and gums the better! 

Nature gave the original prescription for this treatment. A 
simple one-word prescription— 
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HEW—and you send fresh, pure, 

health-giving circulation cours- 
ing through the entire dental area. 
Chew—and you stimulate and invig- 
orate both teeth and gums. Chew— 
and you make flabby tissues firmer, 
you develop muscles more perfectly, 
you improve the condition of all the 
bony structure of the jaws... If you 
value the health and beauty of your 
teeth and gums—chew! 


resistible crispness which, combined 
with the delicious nut-like flavor of 
Grape-Nuts, tempts you to chew thor- 
oughly. When you eat a dish of Grape- 
Nuts each morning you know that at 
that one meal your teeth have benefited 
by the natural exercise they should have. 


Your dentist will tell you, too, that 
the nourishment Grape-Nuts supplies 
helps to build and maintain sound 
tooth structure and is of great benefit 
to the entire body. Gaape-tias sup- 
plies ee for teeth and bones; 
iron for the blood; proteins for muscle 
and body-building; dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of appetite. Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably 
balanced ration. And it is made’ par- 
ticularly easy to digest by a special 
carefully regulated baking process. 


Mind you, though, this advice doesn’t 
mean that you must do a lot of tire- 
some ‘‘special exercises’ in chewing! 
All that is required is the pleasant, 
normal chewing of enjoyable food. 
Eat every day some food that requires 
thorough mastication. Replace some 
of your mushy, creamy dishes with 
tempting crisp foods. There’s thesectet. 


Ask your dentist to give you a list 
of foods that especially benefit teeth. 
High on that list you will probably 
find Grape-Nuts. For Sram is 
the one modern food especially planned 
to benefit teeth—as well as to nourish 
the body. 


These golden kernels have a crisp- 
ness found in no other food. An ir- 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning. 
Your grocer sells it, of course. Perhaps 
you would like to accept the follow- 
ing offer: 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an authoritative booklet— 
“Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.”’ 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 

G.—L. H. J. 11-28 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of G 
Nuts together with the bookler, “Civilized Teeth 
and How to Prevent Them.” : 
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Name. 
OR hiikiectsctabtosisesharsinsictionioks 
City State. 
: p Fill in completely—Print Name and Address 
Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post In Co., Led. 








Canada, address Canadian Postum Co. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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A Gar TLey used to travel the dreary road | : 

that leads up from the Valley of the Wash- I 

tub and on to Nowhere. Alice was a modern : 

woman who managed her home ina modern way a 

—but she did not know the truth about the fl 

modern laundry . . . . Since the day Alice visited V 

the various departments ofan up-to-date laundry : 
she realizes why laundry-washed clothes really 
last longer and how laundry washing guards 
the health of her family. She is convinced, too, 
that laundry-washed clothes with nine to twelve 

complete changes of filtered rainsoft water are ab- : 

solutely clean. And finally, with a little pad-and- P 

pencil figuring, Alice found, as you will find, F 

that laundry washing actually costs less money! \ 

a 

! 

A Service for Every Family Budget a 

Wictet ee wee s 

o8}| out to questionable quarters, you will and a plan aids ieee clothes > r 

find that modern laundries offer free- for ironing are a few individuali 

dom from work and worry in a variety services available at laundries today. f 
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“I don’ know that I done anything! I 
don’ know.” 

One of the women said, “You was 
keepin’ company wif William Easter. 
How he gwine tek it?” 

The mockingbird sang so brilliantly, 
high in the ash tree. The small company 
of women found itself augmented by Vinie, 
who came up the path under the yellow 
canopy of the jasmine. ‘‘‘ William,’ she 
say? Women dat Bogey takes to got ter 
get used ter doing without men!” 

At that Cynthia stood up from the step. 
“Don’t youcome here, Vinie Doane! What 
you know about me and William? You 
don’t know nothing! No more’n you 
know about that mockingbird or about 
God! Maybe you see Bogey yourself one 
of these days! You get out! I says, you 
get out!” 

Vinie rocked with laughter. She had on 
her orange calico with purple spots and a 
purple kerchief tied about her head. Cyn- 
thia faced her, copper-hued and slender, 
in blue cotton. ‘‘Ise goin’! I don’ want 
ter stay! I might see him for sure, seein’ 
he’s the one dat hangs erroun’ these 
days! Ise goin’! You reckon anyone’s 
tol’ William?” 


HE departed down the path winding 

through the yellow jasmine. The mock- 
ingbird sang to earth and to heaven. 
Cynthia resumed her position upon the 
step. From a box beside her she took 
pinches of fine white sand intermixed with 
blue grains of some foreign substance and 
made a circle around her. 

“Dat right!’’ cried a woman. ‘‘Daddy 
Joe gib you dat?” 

“Yaas,”’ said her aunt. ‘“‘She walked de 
ten mile en got it. She walked it in de 
middle ob de night, like dey says, wif her 
hymn book in her han’s. But de wind 
blows it erway en de feets breaks it. She 
got ter be keerful ob it.”’ 

“She wouldn’t go to Maum Ann?” 

““No, she wouldn’t.”’ 

The mockingbird sang of the south and 
what it knew of the north, east and west. 
It sang of the strength of man and of bird. 
It sang of love in May. It sang at the 
gate of high realms. A hundred miles 
away the River Queen going down the 
river, farther and farther away, crossed 
the green water from small wharf to wharf. 
William, having done his part, and the 
River Queen halting here a bit, left her 
for the wharf. 


I laks dat girl en she laks me, 
Oh, honey, where you gwine? 

You teks my han’ en I teks yo’ han’, 
Oh, honey, where we gwine? 


. A boy met him and gave him a letter. 
Heah, William Easter! Lonesome Spring 
pos’master say dat yours.” 


"THERE it was, printed out, Fer William 
i Easter Working on the River Queen. 
William turned it about. He could read 
and write, though not so well as Cynthia. 
At last he took it to the edge of the wharf 
and sitting down, his long legs swinging 
over the dark water, opened it and read, 
rudely printed: 


Mr. William Easter. I is a friend of yours 
from the back country. Yesterday I was in 
Liveoaks on a little business and I hear some 
news that maybe you like to hear too. 
Youse been gone two months and maybe you 
don’t know that the devil has been running 
in and out and around Liveoaks. Yaas, he 
sure has. Three people has seen Bogey, and 
we all know what kinds of people sees Bogey. 
We knows what it is if it’s a man, and we 
knows what it is if it’s a woman. My news 
is that everybody was talking about the fact 
that Cynthia Ferris has seen him. Sometimes 
they that Bogey favors keeps it hidden, but 
she couldn’t, being, I’ve heard it said, without 
much sense, though she kin read and write, 
and some folks have thought high of her, but 
they is mistaken. It’s terrible, and as you 
know it means terrible to see Bogey. You 





kin be sorry for a person, but theyse got to 


The Mockingbird 


(Continued from Page 11) 


keep the company theyse chose and has 
chose them. I thought you’d like to know, 
Mr. William Easter, and I is your friend. 
They that told me say she losing her looks 
and that she say she don’t care for no man no 
longer. 


““Who’s printed this?” asked William. 
(Vinie had procured someone else to do it 
for her.) He sat and stared at the water. 
“Tt’s er lie. It’s er damn lie!” 

The River Queen uttered her deep cry. 
He folded the paper and put it in his 
pocket and sprang aboard. 

““What’s the matter, William?’ asked 
next day the captain, who was fond of 
him. “‘You seem grumpy.” 

“‘Captain, I like you en I like the River 
Queen, en I like the work, en I wants 
money. But I got ter go back ter where I 
comes from. I got ter go home.” 


HE captain regarded him, then spat 

afar into the flood and said, ‘‘No, you 
ain’t. You got to stay right where you 
are. That’s the law of this boat. You 
can go the day your paper says you can, 
but not sooner. What’s the matter with 
you? Yesterday you were singing around, 
happy as a June bug!” 

William showed him the letter. “All 
that’s jes a lie!”’ 

“Why, of course it is!’”’ said the cap- 
tain when he had read. “I never heard 
the like! Voodoo! Stuff and nonsense! 
Your girl never saw such a thing, or if in 
the dusk she got fooled for a minute into 
thinking she saw something onnatural, that 
happens to all of us, and next week we’ve 
forgotten it, and so will she. Forget it! 
Besides,” said the captain, striking the 
paper with his hand, “‘I’ll lay a month’s 
pay that this is the work of some jealous 
woman! There ain’t a word of truth in the 
whole farrago!”’ 

The crab apples beside Maria’s cabin 
stood like brides, rosy cheeks and white 
garments. They were so sweet and they 
had a delicate fragrance. The yellow 
jasmine possessed the most passionate 
fragrance of all the jasmines. The ash 
tree was putting forth its leaves and rose 
fulfilled with grace into the azure heaven. 
The air was quiet, thesunshine warm. The 
nest building had proceeded satisfactorily. 
The mockingbird sang with rapture. 


“TISTEN ter him, Cynthy,” said her 

grandmother. “Listen ter dat bird 
en smell de flowers en lif’ yo’ eyes ter 
de sky!” 

“‘Can’t, grandmother. This morning at 
dawn, there in the dogwood, I see Bogey 
again. I ain’t gwine live long, and then 
what’s gwine become of me? Ise lost! 
Ise a lost soul!” 

The preacher came and went down 
upon his knees. He grew massively ex- 
cited and jerked as ina fit, then rose and 
wiped his brow and said to old Maria and 
to Dilsey, ‘‘I got ter go ter the protracted 
meeting at Silver Hill. I got ter leave her 
ter the Lawd. It do seem that religion 
can’t do nothin’, and when that is so—O 
Lawd, only you kin handle Bogey! My 
advice, sister, is that you jes leave her sit 


fer a while, and let her do what she wants ° 


ter with that sand that is jes sand, and 
keep the folk, that’s mostly womenfolk, 
from crowding heah, and don’t talk ter 
her if she don’t want it. My sisters, I says 
good-by ter you for a week.” 

The preacher went as far as the yellow 
jasmine, then returned. “I got a letter 
from William Easter. He got the captain 
ter write for him. He say some foolish 


person sent him er letter without signing © 


they name, but he don’t believe no such 
trash about Cynthia, and the captain 
won’t let him off the River Queen ’twel de 
eend of summer. He say Cynthia Ferris 
ain’t the kind the devil courts. He say he 
comin’ back jes as soon as he kin get off 
the River Queen. He say he write Cyn- 
thia a letter, and he want her ter write ter 

























(jam ta Metal 


The soft, velvety “complexion” of ornamental iron, 
the brilliant polish of brass, copper and nickel, are 
preserved indefinitely by regularly wiping with a cloth 
moistened with 3-in-One. 


This high quality oil quickly penetrates the microscopic 
pores of the metal, keeping out moisture, which causes rust 
and tarnish. Even salt air can’t get through the protective 
film of 3-in-One. 


Use also on steel ranges, kitchen and bathroom fixtures to 
clean, polish and prevent corrosion. 


3-in-One is very different from ordinary household or “‘ma- 
chine” oils. These are usually light mineral or so-called fish 
oil. 3-in-One is a compound of several high pees oils, sci- 
entifically blended in immense steam-jacketed kettles. That 
is why it has properties that ordinary oils can’t possibly have. 
The slight difference in cost is more than offset by the vast difference 


in quality. Ask for 3-in-One by name. The Big Red “One” on the 
label is your protection. 


Sold in most civilized countries and cities in the world by grocery, 
drug, notion, hardware and general stores. 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, © 
1-oz. “Oilright’”” Handy Cans and three size bottles. 

—Manufactured since 1894— 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


and illustrated Dictionary of 


Free Sample Uses. Request both on a postal. 










A housewife writes: “We give the taps and screws in the 
water tank of our toilet a few drops of 3-in-One every so 
often. No corrosion is the result.” (Name on request.) » 




































































This is a 
week's wash 


white asa 
new china dish 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEUVO MAKES SOFT WATER 














HESE sheets, these towels, 
these napkins, this underwear 
—all look as if they had been 
washed in rain water. And yet 
nobody has rain water now. ~ 
The water these clothes were 
washed in came out of a faucet. 
And that sort of water is hard. 
Then why do these clothes 
almost glisten in their cleanli- 
ness? The water was softened 
with Melo. Melo softens hard 
water and makes it a wonderful 
cleaner—with or without soap. 


Soap combines with the hard- 
ness in hard water and forms a 
scum. That scum collects dirt. 
It gets into the fabric of the 
clothes. No amount of rinsing 
can get it all out. The clothes 
are grimy white. 

But Melo prevents the scum 
from forming and makes the soap 
much more effective. Put two 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
—no dirty scum; clean, white 
clothes. Put two tablespoonfuls 
in the bathtub—no dirty ring. 
Put a teaspoonful in the dishpan 
—dishes gleaming. 

Melo costs 10 cents acan. Buy 
three cans and keep one in the 
kitchen, one in the laundry, one 
in the bathroom. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


WELO 
WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 


IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 cents 





Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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him. And the captain put in er word of 
his own and say he can’t let William go be- 
fore the eend of summer because he’s 
short-handed, and William signed on. 
What I’m wonderin’ is,’’ said the preacher, 
“that she ain’t had the letter.” 

“She won’t let Dilsey go ter de post 
office,” answered the old woman. “She 
say she don’ want ter-heah from William 
nor see him. She say ef she touch William 
now de devil touch him too. She say ef 
he come heah she push him erway en run 
inter de swamp herse’f.”’ 


“TF KIN do nothin’, I sees,” said the 
preacher. ‘‘ And there’s the protracted 
meeting.” 

Cynthia sat in the hot sunshine and 
made a fresh circle of sand about her. She 
sat in the middle of 
her island, her knees 
drawn up, her arms 
resting upon them and 
her head bowed to her 
arms. Through and 
about her quivered 
from shade to shade, 
now lighter, now 
darker, immaterial 
gray, the gray and 
green of fear. She was 
in its coils like a ser- 
pent and its density 
like a fog. When she 
had the endowed sand 
about her she thought, 
““He gwine erway, now 
that he see he can’t 
get me.”’ But her con- 
fidence never lasted, 
not even while the 
grains remained un- 
troubled by the mov- 
ing air. ‘‘He kin 
jump over en he kin fly down. It don’ 
matter ef I see him or not, he’s heah!”’ 
Her more careful English was lapsing into 
the tongue of her aunt and her grand- 
mother. When she tried to pray, Bogey 
took her words and broke them into bits 
and threw them to the ants and the bees. 
He was most there when she tried to pray, 
and so she stopped. There arose also an 
awful fascination. ‘‘When he show him- 
se’f he small en hideous, but Ise heard that 
at the last his own think he’s tall en beau- 
tiful, jes’ tall en dark en beautiful. Den 
dey don’t fight no more, nor fear no more. 
Den dey’s mad, but dey’s happy.” 


HE grew thinner and thinner. Her face 
became long and sharp with enormous 
hollows under tragic eyes. The sunshine 
could not warm her. She sat hour after 
hour in silence. The old woman and the 
elderly woman now let her alone. They 
grew quickly used to things, and now they 
were used to Cynthia sitting idle upon the 
trodden earth before the door, for she had 
removed there from the doorstep, strew- 
ing prepared sand against Bogey. The 
big barbecue approached, and the re- 
vival. The preacher went from protracted 
meeting to protracted meeting. Maum 
Ann was found one day by two small boys 
dead in her cabin. That was the next ex- 
citement. Everybody said she was a witch 
and had doubtless seen Bogey herself, but 
they gave her a big burial, she was so old 
and had belonged to the best white folks. 
Down the river, that summer, William 
Easter wrote, laboriously enough, three 
times to Cynthia. But nothing came to 
him in return. ‘Captain, I got to go.” 

“No, William, you ain’t! Lord have 
mercy, there’s no such thing as a Bogey 
walking bodily around! That girl’s just 
working hard and can’t get her letters 
written, or maybe she’s coquetting with 
you. You’ll straighten it out the day you 
get home. But now you’re bound to me 
and the River Queen. Ain’t I keeping 
money for you? Ain’t the passengers 
tipping you heavy because they like your 
singing? Ain’t you seeing the corn grow- 
ing back of that cabin?” 

William stayed on, though nothing came 
to him from Cynthia and nothing more 
from Liveoaks, that was not given to 
writing letters. Now he was hurt and now 





he was angry. One day he said to himself, 
““Vinie Doane wouldn’t ha’ done me this 
er way. But she ain’t Cynthia, and that’s 
true! She ain’t Cynthia.” 

The mockingbird sang in the ash tree of 
faith, hope and love. He moved from 
bough to bough like a flash of moonlight. 
He liked the vicinity of cabins and of 
human beings. He was slender, he was all 
grace, he saw the past, the present and the 
future in a delightful way. An imitator of 
all musical sound, he must have had an 
intuition of all psyches. He must have 
been a great poet in a small body. The 
female bird sat brooding and hearkening 
his song. It trilled, it dropped, it mounted 
and poised and soared to further heights. 

Cynthia sat in the circle of efficacious 
sand. At the best she sat listless and 
silent, at the worst 
silent, but like an 
aspen leaf endued with 
aspen gray and green 
and a dim, enduring 
quivering. Out of this 
state she moved into 
apathy. Dilsey had 
gone to Daddy Joe on 
Juniper Creek and 
brought a big box of 
that sand of which 
only he knew the bed. 
“*He say dere ain’t no 
Bogey kin come er- 
round dat!”’ 


“T SEE him now 
whenever I shut 


my eyes. I see him 
here and I see him 
there.”’ 


“Dat’s yo’ ’magi- 
nation, honey. You 
ain’ see him for er long 
time in he flesh. Where’s dat William?” 
cried Dilsey. ‘“‘Dat’s what I want ter 
know!”’ 

But Cynthia shivered strongly. “If he 
come here, I go drown myself in the 
swamp water!” 

Dilsey threw her hands to heaven and 
went to the washtub. Old Maria smoked 
her pipe in the doorway, seeing through 
the purple wreaths her daughter’s daugh- 
ter. The sun cleared the trees, the long 
hot day began. It passed. The sun set 
like a platter of brass and at the same time 
the moon rose like a platter of silver. 
Cynthia sat up in bed. In the small 
window, astride the sill, was Bogey. . . . 
At that moment the mockingbird began to 
sing in the moonlight. He sang of beauty 
and of music transcendent. 

Cynthia sat without breathing, without 
daring to breathe. As though a hand had 
withdrawn him Bogey stiffly and bodily 
quitted the window. It shone clear pearl, 
the bird’s song streaming in. 


HE mulatto girl sat like stone. 


Bogey ... Bogey. . . . To belong to 
Bogey. To belong—when you’re alive and 
when you’re dead. . . . The moon shone. 


The bird sang. He sang like the vireo and 
the wood robin; he made his own song, 
high, pure and confident. Out of himself, 
out of his own depths. Cynthia could not 
but hear the clear voice in the night. The 
little window shone clear. Something 
real, something frightful had been there, 
and might and would come again. But 
where was she, where was herself, the 
other power? Something in her that had 
been bound broke its bonds. She moved 
in her bed, she saw the bright moon and 
heard the bird, her lips parted. ‘Oh, 
Christ, that is a new song, or I hears it 
newly!’’ She stretched out her arm, the 
hand held palm outward. ‘‘He ain’t 
gwine come in. He ain’t gwine come any 


nearer. That bird and You and me is 
gwine keep him away. I is gwine keep 
him away!” 


But when the hot sunshine came again, 
terror also returned. She sat on the 
ground within the sand ring. ‘“‘Ise too 
weak en tired. Ise too weak en tired. Ise 
got ter let go. Ise got ter let go. He’s 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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To outfit the Barbizon 


[CLUB RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN] 


they chose these sheets, 


which TESTS PROVED 
THE STRONGEST 


T the Barbizon in New York, re- 

cently built as a club residence 

for women, the linen rooms have been 

stocked exclusively with Dwight An- 
chor sheets and pillow cases. 

Their extraordinary record in our 
recent washing tests convinced the 
management that no other sheet, of 
the fine quality they demand, could 
give an equal length of service. 

Dwight Anchor sheets, together with 
seven other leading brands, were sent 
to a laundry and washed until they 
had the equivalent of years of wear at 
home. Dwight Anchors remained 
strong and firm, whereas all others 
were badly worn. 

And now you can get still better 
wear, even from your Dwight Anchors, 
by ordering sheets with equal hems, 
top and bottom, so that you can re- 
verse them and equalize the strain. 

The 108 inch length is a better buy 
than a shorter sheet, as it not only 
wears longer and is more comfortable, 
but keeps your blankets clean. 


Many Smart Women Are 
Using the Colored Sheets 


Dwight Anchors are also made in the ex- 
quisite pastel shades that so many smart 
women are now using—pink, blue, nile, 
maize and orchid—and in white with colored 
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top hems. Each bed set packed in a beauti- 10 
ful gift box. And the colors are fast. m¢ 
If you can’t get Dwight Anchors where gu 
you shop, write us. Dwight Manufacturing to 
Company, Minot, Hooper and Co., Selling aia 
Agents, 11 Thomas St., New York. 
The fabric re- 
mained strong and co 
Jirm after repeated 
washing tests— 
even down the 
centerfold. K 
° to 
Dwight Anchor } « 
th 
SHEETS : PILLOW CASES we 
SHEETING : TUBING : 
Manufactured since 1840 
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| De among girls who are very frank with each 
other, there is a question of daintiness, of fastid- 
ious personal care that is unfortunately seldom 
mentioned. Yet many women are unconsciously 
guilty. At certain times they are seriously offensive 
to others. With realization comes miserable self- 
consciousness, constant fear and worry. 


Today these fears are ended. Science has dis- 
covered a way to counteract this offense. 


Kotex now completely deodorizes* 


Kotex has brought a new idea of feminine hygiene 
to women all over the world. In the past ten years 
they have learned new comfort, new ease of mind 
through this sanitary protection. Now, after years of 
work, a process has been perfected that completely, 
instantly ends all odors. In Kotex laboratories the 


Unfortunately this delicate subject 
is seldom discussed. Now, a new 
patented* process deodorizes this 
scientific sanitary pad completely 
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“A Delicate Subject 


—but these girls must be told” 


one remaining problem in connection with sanitary 
pads is solved. All mental discomfort is ended. 


Shaped to fit, too 


Because corners of the pad are rounded and tapered, 
it may be worn without evidence under the most 
clinging gown. There is none of that conspicuous 
bulkiness so often associated with old-fashioned 
methods. And you can adjust the filler, make it 
thinner, thicker, narrower—to suit your special needs. 
It is easily disposed of, no laundering is necessary. 
A new process makes it softer than before. 


Buy a box today . . . 45c for a box of twelve. 
On sale at all drug, dry goods and department stores; 
also, through vending cabinets in rest-rooms. 


*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes by patented 
process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, granted May 22, 1928.) 


—a dean of women says 


















Deodorizes... and 4 
other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable filler 
absorbs as no other substance can; 


2—Corners are rounded and tapered; no 
evidence of sanitary protection under any 
gown; 


3— Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, bya new 
and exclusive patented process; 


4— Adjust it to your needs; filler may be 
made thinner, thicker, narrower as required; 


and 


5—It is easily disposed of; no unpleasant 
laundry. 





KOT EX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 









FREE for 


your Children! 
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From The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE itself 


Pictures... Stories... Articles... Answers... Games 


HIS beautiful new booklet “What is Curiosity Teaching 

Them?” is for your children, free. It is full of fascinating 
articles, answers to questions, stories, striking educational 
pictures, including pictures in color, games, etc., from the 
newest edition of The Book of Knowledge. Watch your boy 
or girl plunge into its fascinating pages. See how instantly 
their attention is captured, how simply and easily their eager 
curiosity is turned into a real grasp of interesting and essential 


facts of knowledge. 


Your child asks you a hundred questions a 
day— What makes the kettle boil? Where does 
the wind begin? Why is the sky blue?—To 
answer him requires scientific knowledge, 
artistic knowledge, literary knowledge, all 
kinds of knowledge. Yet he must be answered, 
for his questions are his first eager steps along 
the path of learning. 


2,000,000 boys and girls who have The Book of 
Knowledge in their homes are finding here the 
answers to their questions, practical help in 
their school work and an ever-growing delight 
in learning. 


In Words the Children Know 


From its beginning in the affectionate ob- 
servations of a father who was determined 
to give his child the best possible start in 
the race for knowledge, this wonderful edu- 
cational plan has grown until now it is pub- 
lished in six languages and is loved by children 
the world over. 


In an easy, friendly way which children and 
grown-folks alike find charming, it tells the 
story of land, air, sea and sky; takes the chil- 
dren on unforgettable visits to the mighty 
workshops; shows them all the animals, birds, 
fishes, flowers, trees; explains about their 








This reautihal FREE booklet 


bodies and their minds, about citizenship and 
economics, about foreign lands and peoples, 
about our own country, its history, govern- 
ment, industries and ideals. The cultural 
treasures of the world are spread before their 
eyes—literature, art, biography. A rich. col- 
lection of poems, and hundreds of stories se- 
lected by an expert in children’s reading fur- 
nish endless entertainment and the background 
for the cultivation of good taste and high 
ideals. There are games to stimulate their 
active minds and handicrafts to keep their rest- 
less fingers busy. And there are 15,000 striking 
educational pictures. 


For Better Work at School 


Children who have The Book of Knowledge 
stand high in their grades at school. As the 
leader of a state-wide educational survey says: 
“The Book of Knowledge really makes learn- 
ing interesting to growing minds. .. . A goodly 
proportion of the gifted children I have been 
studying seem to have been brought up on it.” 
It has won the Sesqui-Centennial Medal of 
Honor for Educational Value. It is included 


in the American Library Association Booklist. 
It has been favorably reviewed in the National 
Education Association Journal’. and in the 
Parent-Teacher magazine. 





will delight your children 


You may send me free for my children the new booklet “What is Curiosity 
Teaching Them?” containing color plate, stories, articles, answers to ques- 
tions, and pictures that teach from the new edition of The Book of Knowledge. 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
Sole Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
real, that devil, as real as me. He more 
real than me.” 

The mockingbird was silent after the 
ecstatic night. In the afternoon, with a 
great rolling and clapping of hands and 
lances of light, burst a thunderstorm, 
drenching the earth, wildly bending the 
bushes and trees, and sweeping and wash- 
ing away the sprinkled sand. Cynthia re- 
moved to just within the cabin door. The 
tempest passed and a bow hung above the 
hill and the wood and the swamp. Sud- 
denly the bird began again. 

Her dreams were not so frightful that 
night, and once she dreamed quietly and 
happily. But waking in the dead middle, 
she thought of Bogey and turned to see 
him in the window. ‘Oh, Lawd!”’ said 
her lips without sound. Cynthia lay and 
fought. “‘Ise no devil, and Ise no devil’s 
missy. Ise myself. Ise myself. Ise my- 
self!” 

But the next day it seemed as bad as 
ever. After the rain the weather grew hot 
and rank. Yet she felt cold and withered, 
sick with fear. Her own attempted re- 
bellion tormented her. ‘“‘He makes it 
harder for them that don’t mind. . . . 
Like the old slaves.”’ She sat in the 
center of the magic sand, her knees drawn 
up, her chin on her folded arms, her 
sinews unstrung. ‘“‘Bogey... . .” 


IGHT and the white stillness and the 

bird brought no seeming help, though 
she did not see Bogey. But she dreamed 
that:she was drowning, and then that earth 
was falling upon her. She was being 
buried under, but in the bottom of the 
grave was Bogey. She woke with a mad 
cry, “‘Unless I kin fly with wings!”” But 
she sat the next day with lackluster eyes 
and skin grown ashy. 

““She gwine die,”’ said old Maria. “On- 
less de Lawd come down.” 

Down country, on the River Queen, the 
captain, leaning against the rail, opened a 
bit of brown paper, and read in laborious 
writing: 

Captain Harris, sir. I is going. I got to 
go. In the fall I come back and work it out. 
You haven’t given me this month’s money, 
sir. You keep it. I’d like you to. I is going. 
I like you powerful, and the River Queen, but 
I got to go. William Easter. 


The captain frowned portentously, then 
broke into his enchanting laugh. ‘“‘ Well, 
he’s gone! The black rascal! Won’t any 
of them stay put any longer!’’ He read 
the letter again. “‘Swam off in the moon- 
light last night! Got to go see that girl 
that saw Bogey. Never had a better 
hand, and the passengers will miss that 
singing of his! I'll miss him myself—till 
fall.” 

Cynthia sat in the middle of the traced 
sand. She had begun to look spectral. 
In a little while you might have to guess 
whether she were young or old. The 
mockingbird sang like the cardinal, the 
bluebird and the thrush, then mounted 
into his own ecstasy. Cynthia put out a 
hand. It rested upon the baked earth, 
then very slowly it began to brush away 
the sand. Very slowly but steadily, her 
eyes following it. When the circle was 
unmade she stood up. She spoke to the 
bird. ‘‘You sing against him.” She 
looked at the very blue sky above the ash 
tree. “Christ, wherever you be, you 
help too. And for you, Cynthia Ferris, 
you stand upon yo’ own feet. This heah’s 
got to stop.” 


HE moved toward the jasmine thicket 

and into it by the thread of a path. 
Before her there was Bogey, looking out 
of a crisscross of vine and stem. Cynthia 
stood frozen. Her heart stopped, then 
pounded terribly. She grew cold and sick, 
gray and green and withered. She turned 
to run, if run she might. Between her 
and the cabin, out of the ash tree, sang 
the bird. She stopped, she stood upright. 
She raised her arms above her head, the 
hands closed, the nails pressed into her 
flesh. “‘Maybe Ise lost that way, but Ise 
lost this way.”” Turning in her tracks, she 


| 


faced Bogey in the thicket. “‘What you 
want of me? You can’t have it! I ain’t yo’ 
food. Ise myself.’”’ Bogey said nothing, but 
looked with a black face and terrible round 
eyes out of the thicket. Cynthia’s body 
stood still. All around lay the perfumed 
thicket, underfoot the fecund earth, over- 
head rose, stair on stair, the sky. She put 
her body into motion and took it up, step 
by step, to Bogey. He was fixed in a crotch 
of a crab apple. Cynthia shot out a long 
arm. He fell from the bough to the earth. 
““My Lawd!”’ said Cynthia. “‘My Lawd!” 
She bent and took up the puppet and held 
it out before her. Fury passed through 
her in a salt and tonic wave. She tore the 
figure’s arms from its trunk, and its head 
from its neck. It hung by a shred of 
cloth, when she suddenly bethought her- 
self and ceased to tear the thing apart. 
“Yaas, now, my friend, youse got to show 
yourself! I’m gwine exhibit you, exhibit 
Bogey. You sure has got yo’ haid on one 
side! And yo’ poor arms!” 


HE mockingbird sang like the phoebe 

and the blackbird and the lark. Cynthia 
sat down on the ground, she was so weak, 
and then lay down, her arm under her 
head and her eyes closed. The mocking- 
bird sang like the choir of heaven. ‘“‘Ise 
been a bawn fool. Ise been a bawn 
fool. . William Easter, I don’t de- 
serve it, but you come back heah!”’ 

She sat up in the sun, with the disjecta 
membra of Bogey about her. Deeper in 
the jasmine thicket something ever so 
slightly moved. She turned her head and 
caught a handbreadth of orange with 
purple rings. Cynthia rose upon her knees 
and then to her height. ‘I see,’’ she said. 
“T see.”” She raised her voice. ‘‘Vinie! 
Vinie Doane!” The purple and orange 
moved again, withdrew. Cynthia put 
herself into motion and went toward it, 
but it moved faster than she. There was a 
breaking sound through the thicket as 
though a wildcat or a deer had determined 
to leave. “‘Vinie Doane! Vinie Doane!”’ 
But Vinie was saying to herself, Vinie was 
saying as she hasted, “‘Ef I keeps quiet 
en goes, she can’t prove nothin’. There 
isn’t anybody can prove nothin’.”’ 

Cynthia relinquished the chase. She 
sank down in the thicket, panting, her 
hands pressed against her breast. ‘“‘I been 
to death’s door. I couldn’t run a race or 
do a day’s work. And if-I caught 
her what I gwine say? ‘You made that 
Bogey and you put it there, and you 
thought you gwine trap me and kill me, 
and you thought William’d turn to you. 
Well, you thought wrong. He wouldn't. 
And I ain’t gwine pine away and die. I 
done found I’m bigger than Bogey, even if 
he were alive. I’m myself. I walked up 
to him, I did that, because I saw I was 
myself. . You kin go, Vinie Doane. 
I don’t care!’”’ 

Dilsey came to the cabin door. ‘‘ Where 
she gone? Where dat Cynthia gone? 
Mother!” 

Old Maria hobbled out. ‘“‘She gone? 
You run down to de swamp en look ef she 
drown herself!” 


UT while they still stared Cynthia 
stepped out of the jasmine thicket. She 

had in her hands the trunk and limbs of 
Bogey. She came up to the open-mouthed 
women. “That’s what it was, grand- 
mother! That’s what it was, Aunt Dilsey! 
I gwine put it in that sand box and show 
it... . . But I ain’t proud of myself 
neither. And now I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

The mockingbird sang like the phoebe, 
the cardinal, the bluebird, the thrush and 
the lark and himself. William; coming to 
Liveoaks walking the last twenty miles, 
coming through the fields with his eyes 
upon the hill, heard him before he saw the 
cabin. “Where he is there’s the cabin. 
Mockers do surely like folks! 
Cynthia’s and my cabin gwine have apple 
tree and cherry tree and peach tree and 
Rose of Sharon bushes like my mammy 
had, and a mocker like that gwine come 
and build. Yaas, Lawd, we gwine have 
that cabin!” 
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yous own home can now boast rugs 
of rich beauty ... fresh in design... 
sparkling and bright in coloring .. . at 
but a fraction of what you expect such 
rugs to cost. For local merchants are to- 
day offering genuine Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs at prices that keep even slim 
purses smiling. 

These new-type, smooth-surfaced rugs 
appeal particularly to the woman who 
has an eye for value—to the woman who 
does her own housework. 


First, Quaker-Felt Rugs really do look 
expensive, for they are the creation of 
artists long skilled in designing beauti- 
ful Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Actu- 
ally they’re low in price. Even the large 
9 x 12-foot size costs little more—per- 
haps no more—than you'd pay for a good 
pair of shoes or a new hat. 


Low-priced—yet has Accolac finish 


Then, too, Quaker-Felt Rugs offer you 
the labor-saving feature of Accolac—a 
tough, dirt-resisting lacquer finish you 
can dust clean. 


Accolac adds to the beauty of the rug 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 


RR a 


From the Far East comes this Quaker-Felt motif, Design No. 4590—an Oriental effect that can be had in three different colorings. 
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Sizes from 18 x 36 in. to the large room-size rugs, 9 x 15 ft. 





design. It protects the clear colors... 
keeps them fresh and clean . . . even : 
doesn’t stain when grease is spilled on 

your rug. And as for tracked-in dirt and 

mud—a damp cloth will flick all trace of 

soil away jiffy-quick! 















New booklet tells thrift story 


If you’d like to have beautiful rugs in 
your home—and still seve money, write 
for “Rich Beauty at Low Cost.” This new 
booklet shows in full color the wide 
choice of designs in Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs. Free. 4 

Simply address Armstrong Cork q 
Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt also comes 
by-the-yard in 6-ft. and Q-ft. agus by te 
widths. Thus if you prefer, you Mater of 
can completely cover an old  Linolewn 
floor with a brand-new floor 
quickly...and inexpensively, too. 


he 
Look saily 


y Yet their 
surprisingly low price keeps even 


SLIM budgets smiling 


On the face of each Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rug is the num- 
bered certificate shown here. It guarantees you satisfactory wear 
or a brand-new rug FREE if you're not ‘completely satisfied. 


OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 
































































Foot Saver Shoes 
ERE ASyle dibee Bo Oe Oase 


UXURIOUS EASE without sacrifice of style—that is the gift of Foot 
They are Style Shoes, fashioned to the in- 
comparable smartness of cosmopolitan modes—each model an individual 
creation. Yet each design conceals a famous patented in-built construction, 
that offers every advantage of freedom and comfort which the style-less 
Choose the Foot Saver Model that most effece 


tively completes your Costume Ensemble—and you will get with it a free, 


Saver Shoes to women. 


“comfort shoe” can give. 


natural forgetfulness of the feet—a balance of muscular movement that makes 
fatigue only the remotest possibility, and that eliminates all pressure and strain. 
And finally, a new accent of beauty for the in-curving contours of the ankle. 


“FOOT INSURANCE FOR THE FUTURE?” 


Only when you have actually seen the 
new Foot Saver Creations can you 
appreciate their superiority and dis- 
tinctive smartness. The easiest way 
to do this is to send the coupon below 
for the Foot Saver Style Portfolio. 





The Ogden The Rolls 
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THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., 422 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me, without charge, your Portfolio of Footwear Fashions. 


Name 
Address. 
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Men’s Foot Saver Shoes made by Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 


The Wedding March 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Miss Lews pealed forth again, and with 
her veil thrown back the bride led the 
wedding party out of the church. There 
was the usual scramble for automobiles 
and the changes in plan at the last minute. 
As Evelyn had hoped would happen, she 
found herself beside the best man. 

“Weare introduced —being accomplices 
anyway—aren’t we?” he asked easily. 
“Do you know my name—Jeremy Bux- 
ton?” 

Of course she remembered now, and 
told him hers as they were hurriedly piled 
into one of the limousines that were headed 
for the Elders’ house. 

“You didn’t seem nervous,” 
Evelyn. 

“T’ve done it too often. I know all the 
tricks. I could go through that ceremony 
in my sleep,”’ he answered. 

“And so could I,” sighed Evelyn; “‘but 
this is my last appearance. I’m through. 
I never could stand all the rigmarole 
again.” 

“Till your own.” 

“Mine! I’d die before I’d have a per- 
formance like that. The thing’s so hide- 
oun’, out of proportion and such dreadful 
b me 


E LOOKED at her with heightened in- 
terest. But they stopped before the 
bride’s house and were caught in the excite- 
ment. The bride’s eyes were shining more 
than ever, and the lips were parted as if 
she could hardly bear her happiness. The 
reception line formed, the caterer flew 
about in the kitchen, and the rooms filled 
to suffocation. On the terrace people were 
dancing already. 

It was at the train that Evelyn saw 
Jeremy Buxton again. She had vowed 
not to go to the train, but somehow she 
waived her vow and was there with the 
others, calling excited and humorous fare- 
wells as the train pulled out. 

When it was all over, the best man 
turned to her with a sigh of relief. “‘That’s 
over,” he said. ‘I think I’ll make it my 
last appearance too. Our hundredth and 
farewell performance. Where do we cele- 
brate? I didn’t get any supper, and I 
didn’t think much of the coffee at the re- 


said 


ception. Isn’t there a convenient quick 
lunch in your city? I can hang on to 
this taxi.” 


“Do,” she said; ‘‘we have a first cousin 
to a quick-lunch place.” 

It was great fun sitting in the white- 
tiled lunch room, deserted at this hour, 
and being reflective about the wedding. 

Evelyn did most of the talking. ‘“‘They 
start marriage off wrong by insisting that 
all this adoration shall come at the start. 
That’s not the way it should be.” 

“And what would you have?” he asked 
curiously. 


“T KNOW,” she answered slowly, “I’d 

avoid all illusions because they are all 
lined with disillusion. I’d want a man to 
see me just as I am, without adoring me; 
and I wouldn’t adore him. I’d treat him 
from the beginning as I’d treat him ten 
years after we were married. And I’d ex- 
pect him to do the same.” She tilted her 
chin and was unconsciously beautiful. 
“No fake romance—headwork straight 
through.” 

As they drove back to Evelyn’s house 
through the black summer night, he told 
her more about himself. 

He was from Chicago—a lawyer. She 
placed him pretty well by his college and 
their mutual acquaintances. He was going 
back the next night. ‘‘Unless,”’ he said 
as an apparent afterthought, “‘I could get 
some golf here over Sunday. Is therea 
good course?” 

She was enthusiastic. ‘‘ Awfully easy to 
get a guest card for you—better stay,”’ she 
said lightly. 

He gave her a sidelong glance. “You 
play?” 


Evelyn went to bed with a final serene 
thought: There was such a thing as a 
mutual attraction of ideas, and there were 
possibly a few men in the world who 
wouldn’t become hopelessly commonplace. 
Her irritations of the early evening had 
vanished, and she had almost a friendly 
feeling for the golden yellow dress. 

Inevitable as it was, the proprietary in- 
terest of the Ray Stevenses in subsequent 
events was annoying. They were scarcely 
back from their honeymoon and settled in 
their new apartment, when they took up 
the trail of what they considered Evelyn’s 
romance. 

They persisted in assuming that Evelyn 
and Jeremy were to follow the path which 
they themselves had chosen, and had a 
permanent blind spot when it came to 
discerning essential differences. 


HE Stevens apartment was attractive. 

Evelyn had helped to choose the furni- 
ture and admitted it herself. It was 
bedazzled. by no deliberate color scheme; 
and the furnishings, a little sparse perhaps, 
were made for use. Jeremy liked it. After 
dinner when they sat playing a rubber of 
bridge or listened while Kathryn played 
on the piano for them—and Kathryn 
could play very well—Jeremy wore once 
or twice a look of soft content that vaguely 
bothered Evelyn. She didn’t want Jeremy 
to be content with just this. 

Then Jeremy asked her to marry him, as 
she had known he would. They had known 
each other nearly a year before it happened, 
for she had been careful to avoid any pre- 
cipitate romance. But one summer eve- 
ning almost a year from the time when she 
had looked at him across the bridal veil of 
Kathryn Stevens, the climax came. They 
had not seen the Stevenses during this trip 
of Jeremy’s. Kathryn was recovering from 
the birth of her baby, and it had been un- 
necessary to join in or avoid any of those 
foursomes Kathryn had been wont to plan. 
Evelyn and Jeremy stood together on the 
veranda of Evelyn’s home and agreed to 
be married. 

The interview was something of a pact, 
although Evelyn’s heart sang lyrics which 
she did not allow in her voice, and there was 
an eager nervousness in Jeremy which was 
dissonant with the restraint of his talk. 
They made plans, as he held her slim hand 
and every now and then looked at it curi- 
ously, once in a while raising it to his lips. 

Evelyn did most of the talking, but now 
and then he put in a word or question. 

“How about the ring?” he asked in ap- 
parent semi-jocularity. 

“Oh, let’s not have a ring. After we’re 
married, I’d like you to give me one. But 
I simply don’t want one now, for everyone 
to look at and chirp over and compare with 
everybody else’s. Everybody has a hunk 
of diamond. Let’s just not have one.”’ 

Jeremy let his silence be his consent. It 
was her affair anyway, and he doubtless 
reflected that the small purple covered box 
in his vest pocket could be returned to the 
jeweler. 


HERE was no ring; there was no 
announcement. Evelyn said that she 
would tell her family—there were only her 
mother and a few aunts—and a few of her 
intimate friends that she planned to be 
married, and he could do the same. But 
there must be no newspaper comment. She 
made one other stipulation as they were 
parting, and Jeremy, off to catch a mid- 
night train, held her close in his arms for 
the first time and said, pushing the hair 
back off her forehead with a large and 
competent hand, ‘“‘I can’t hear from you 
too soon or too often, dearest.” 
Evelyn smiled and looked like a seraph. 
“‘T always mistrust that daily letter busi- 
ness. Too soon it gets to be a nuisance. 
The ones who start out with daily letters 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Bahus Powder’ 


Made of the finest Italian talc... Scented with the mildest 
of flower fragrance ... Eliminates chafing... Absolutely 
pure... Borated . .. Contains no stearate of zinc. . . Mothers: 
> For information and literature relative to the care of babies, 
/ write to Mrs. Helen F. Stone, R. N., Advisory Nurse, Baby 
Products Division, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Trial Can of Powder will be sent free. . . 
FINE BABY, POWDER IS ESSENTIAL TO BABY’S COMFORT 
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EDNESDAY night ...I think... or 

was it Thursday? I’m not so sure, but of 
one thing I am certain . . . for sheer grace, she 
outshone the loveliest star on the stage! 


I saw her first as she swept down the aisle— 
lithesome, sure-footed, poised as lightly as a 
butterfly hovering on a blossom! 


Afterwards, for two all-too-short inter- 
missions, I saw only a gleaming chestnut bob 
and an orchid scarf of tulle . . . or is it chiffon? 
... that floaty material? 
































verve that none but a French designer could impart. 


But once you experience the incredible foot-case 
allowed by these remarkable shoes, they will be your 
shoes forever after. 


Red Cross Shoes are shaped, you know, over the famous, 
exclusive ‘“‘Limit’’ lasts—derived from an exhaustive 
study of thousands of feminine feet. Because every meas- 
urement or “‘Limit’’ was established with scientific accu- 
racy, Red Cross Shoes must fit every normal foot perfectly. 


Then there is the exclusive Arch-Tone support, which 
holds up the arch and prevents those maddening instep 
aches, and the Natural-shaped heel, comfortably roomy 





But the grace of her wouldn't be denied, so 
I lingered in the lobby to watch her cross the side- 
walk to her motor . . . and I gazed discreetly and 
joyfully . . . then turned toward home with a new 
treasure added to that store of Beauty which every 
man hoards in his memory against the bleak, 
prosaic everyday! 
* * * 


Whenever I see a modern Naiad sweep by on fluent 
feet, I automatically recall to mind a conversation 
I once had with the loveliest woman I’ve ever 
known. 


It was she who told me that the foundation of 
bodily grace lies in shoes that fit the feet perfectly 


This FREE BOOKLET—''Walk in Beauty’’—is interestingly 
illustrated, and gives the views of prominent educators on the 
subject of correct posture. It also tells how a graceful carriage 
can add to the charm of lovely womanhood. Send for your 
copy. Address Dept. J-11. 
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in action as well as repose . . . shoes that never nag. 


Odd? Not at all! 


‘‘Every woman,” she said, ‘‘is naturally graceful 
—but to walk gracefully, buoyantly, she must wear 
shoes that leave the feet free, unhampered. That is 
why I always select my shoes from among the really 
stunning Red Cross Shoe models.” 


I wonder if that girl I saw at the theater 
wears Red Cross Shoes? . . . I couldn’t 
very well ask her, of course . . . but 


I’m rather certain that she does! 
* * * 

Of course, most women are first attracted to Red Cross Shoes 

by their loveliness, their smartness of line, their truly Parisian 



















Product of THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY, 





at the bottom, snugly narrow at the top, it cannot 
slip or rub. 


For the street, pour le sport, for occasions informal or formal, 
Red Cross Shoes are de rigueur. The smartest shoe store in town 
will show you many lovely models, at prices ranging from $10 
to $16.50. There are also Sub-deb models from $6.50 to $3.50, 
and Junior models from $3.50 to $6.00. 
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are usually sending telegraphic night let- 
ters once a month a year later.” 

“Never mind the year later,” said 
Jeremy suddenly, almost roughly. “It’s 
now that matters.” 

‘It’s always,” amended Evelyn. “I 
want you always to write me just when you 
feel like writing—never, never otherwise. 
Remember that, Jeremy. And don’t work 
yourself up—or do it just because you feel 
that I’ll be disappointed if you don’t.” 

For all that he kissed her—a bona fide 
lover’s kiss—as they parted. 

So began Evelyn’s hand-made pre- 
nuptials. Her mother, who had always 
allowed Evelyn’s word to be law, took her 
cue from her daughter and said nothing 
muchabout them. Onceor twice she offered 
suggestions as to linen and household sup- 
plies, and Evelyn always took them when 
they were practicable. 

But when Mrs. Case grew reminiscent 
about her own early marriage and court- 
ship with the father whom Evelyn scarcely 
remembered, Evelyn was apt to change the 
subject with a gentle: ‘‘That was all very 
much in the picture then, I’m sure. But 
things have changed more or less, mother 
dear. We aren’t quite so sentimental now, 
or so rose-colored in our outlook on mar- 
riage. It’s a business, mother, dear, and it 
takes brains to make a success of it. That’s 
what Jeremy and I are agreed upon— 
that we want to run our marriage like a 
successful business and not like a romantic 
musical comedy.” 


’ 


HE felt that she had to tell Mildred 

Leonard, though she somehow shrank 
from Mildred’s increasingly skeptical com- 
ments on things. But she had known 
Mildred for twenty-five years and felt 
confidence almost necessary. 

Mildred said coolly, ‘Well, I certainly 
wish you luck, my dear. It’s a great old 
game, and the most satisfaction in it is that 
those of us who are in it aren’t as wretched 
as those out of it.” 

“T expect to get more than that,” said 
Evelyn with some disdain. 

‘IT suppose you do. Sodid I. It’s quite 
the proper attitude,” answered Mrs. Leon- 
ard, and inspected her eyebrows in her 
vanity case. 

Evelyn had a sensation of utter disgust, 
as if she had taken a precious thing and 
dropped it in grime. 

After she was out of Mildred’s house, she 
reflected that she had left almost in flight. 
For some reason she sought Kathryn’s 
apartment, telling herself that she might 
as well get all these comments over with. 

That erstwhile enchanting apartment 
had fulfilled all her most pessimistic ex- 
pectations. The piano was closed, and a 
layer of dust lay thickly on it. The furni- 
ture stood all askew, and the baby car- 
riage was in the middle of the tiny hall. 
Evelyn brushed by it and the dusty 
furniture and went into Kathryn’s bed- 
room. Kathryn was still in a negligee, but 
all the lace on it seemed to sag and the 
color was dulled. The bedroom was 
crowded with baby things, in spite of the 
fact that the baby occupied the other bed- 
room, Officially. He lay now in the middle 
of i\athryn’s bed on a blanket, and Kath- 
ry: was half recumbent on her day bed 
Watching him. 


Z HEL, Evelyn,” she said. ““Come on 

4 iin and talk. You can’t wake that 
angel baby up. He sleeps and sleeps and 
sleeps. Wish I could. The nurse has gone 
out, you know. They take about all the 
alternoon off, and you don’t dare say a 
word, of course, because when you haven’t 
a maid they are high and mighty anyway. 
Six dollars a day, and I’ve had the nurse 
four weeks. I’m just sick when I think of 
the expense.” 

“You'll be a lot sicker if you let the 
nurse go,” said Evelyn tersely, looking 
down with a slight feeling of worry at 
Kathryn’s heavily circled eyes and ap- 
pearance of frailty. 

“I know. That’s what Ray says. He 
Won't let her go. But it doesn’t make it any 


clearer what you are to do when it comes 
to paying her. It’s all very well to talk 
about your health and all that, but you— 
oh, well,” she broke off with a tired, 
twisted smile, “‘I needn’t harass you with 
all the worries of matrimony, need I? Did 
you see my fine, fat baby? Isn’t he en- 
chanting?” 

Evelyn gave the small son all the neces- 
sary praise and then switched the subject 
abruptly. - “How’s Ray?” 

“‘Oh, he’s busy all the time. The grain’s 
started to come in, and he works early and 
late this time of the year. It gets dull 
here.”’ There was a note in her voice ut- 
terly different from the ecstatic tones of 
even six months before, when any reference 
to Ray started his wife to chanting of his 
charm and virtues. 

Evelyn marked that for reference later. 
“I dropped in to tell you I’m going to 
marry Jeremy.” 


ATHRYYN sat bolt upright, forgetting 
her worries in an instant. ‘‘ You dar- 

ling!” she cried. ‘How perfectly wonder- 
ful! And isn’t it just like you to be so calm 
about it! Of course Ray and I always 
knew you would, but you were so slow 
about it, you actually had us doubting. 
Isn’t that nice, my dear? He’s one of the 
finest fellows Ray knows. And it makes 
you my husband’s cousin-in-law as well 
as my best friend. When is it to be?”’ 

Evelyn had expected the exclamations 
and remained calm. ‘‘I haven’t decided.” 

“And you'll have it at St. John’s, of 
course—just where we all were mar- 
ried LTS 

“Why, I wouldn’t have a church wed- 
ding for anything in the world,” cried 
Evelyn; ‘don’t suggest it. The mere 
sound of the wedding march would make 
me back out from the whole business. No; 
I think weddings are disgusting survivals, 
based on ancient savage customs of sacri- 
ficing vestal virgins. It’s going to be a 
most unsatisfactory affair from your point 
of view. We don’t believe in love’s young 
dream.” 

“You don’t mean to say you aren’t in 
love with him and are marrying him.” 

Evelyn flushed. ‘I didn’t say that. If 
I didn’t care for him, I wouldn’t marry 
him. What I do mean is that I don’t mean 
to have a noisy powwow when we get 
married and a horrible let-down after- 
ward.”’ And for her life she could not 
keep from the slightest glance about the 
room. 


rf WAS Kathryn’s turn to go red, and 
with the color came a sudden accession 
of dignity. She, too, looked around and her 
eyes narrowed, then grew tender again. 
“You're dead wrong, my dear. Maybe it 
is a let-down; maybe we have sort of 
worn the edge off. But I’ll tell you this: 
There was something to be let down from 
anyway. And now,” she finished trium- 
phantly, ‘‘there’s the baby. And there’s a 
lot more. Ray may not be—may not act 
just as he used to, but he loves me just as 
much. And I wouldn’t give up my first 
six months, even if you think I was a silly 
fool—oh, you showed it clearly enough— 
for all the,good sense in the world rolled 
in a lump. Why, you don’t know what 
you're missing—no wedding—no—hardly 
any love!” 

Evelyn had to remember that Kathryn 
was still an invalid and make some apolo- 
gies as well as try to smooth her down. 
But she left the apartment angry and 
shaken. 

It was so stupid to try to explain things 
to anyone except Jeremy. She thanked 
her stars that he understood and was with 
her. She was going to visit him in Chicago 
over the week-end, while they chose some 
furniture, and she was glad to get away 
from her friends. 

Before he saw her at the train she saw 
himand thelightin his eyesas they searched 
for her gave her a faint feeling of delight. 
But it did not mar the decorum of her 
greeting. They had dinner and shopped 
together and afterward went to a theater, 


(Continued on Page 93) 









































TEN PIECES 





gl 


10 pieces of Pyrex 
ware—casserole, pie 
plate, utility dish, 
bread pan, 6 cus- 
tard cups for $5.15 







all the PYREX dishes 
you need for ordinary 


baking - -*5# 


NLY $5.15... and all your ordi- 


J nary baking baked deter. Pas- 
tries, meats, fish, vegetables, breads, 
consistently baked, clear through. 


The 10 Pyrex dishes pictured above 
are so thoughtfully designed that 
housekeepers can bake in them hun- 
dreds of recipes. Use them for dozens 
of different foods. , 


Pyrex dishes store up the heat— 
give it out gently and steadily—bake 
every particle of the food with even 
perfection. 


They keep dishes hot for second 
helpings, too. Pie served piping hot in 
Pyrex ware has a new deliciousness of 
flavor. Who can resist a second help- 
ing of luscious pie? 


And of course Pyrex dishes last 
longer. Every Pyrex dish carries a 
guarantee against breakage from oven- 


heat for two years from date of pur- 
chase. 


For only $5.15 you can equip your 
kitchen with this indispensable bet- 
ter-baking outfit! : 
Take this list to . ry 
your hardware or 
department store. 
Order your Pyrex 
ware today! (This 
set may be had in OR 
an attractive gift 4 2. 
box, if you wish.) Pyrex NursinghBottles. 


arrow neck or wide 
All these mouth. 8-02. size. 


Pyrex Dishes for $5.15 


Covered casserole, No. 623 round or No. 653 
square or No. 633 oval or No. 643 shallow*. .$1.75 
RIORErnat UMN PN BE se 6 chilies v's a cable's cites 1,00 
Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-0z. size.......... .60 
PAO OMNES NE vies co SiS cca c's douies bees .90 
) SS ORE eS a oe 
All this baking equipment 
*Medium size. 
(All prices slightly higher in West and Canada) 








Send 4c for this Sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


This Coupon not good unless it reaches us by Dec. 31, 1928 






Send Today 


This coupon with 
4c in stamps en- 
titles you to a sam- 
ple custard cup of 





Pyrex ovenware — 








only one cup to a 
family. Please print 
name. 


Trade-mark “PYREX” 
Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 







Please print name. 


ae in stamps 
for this sample Pyrex 
Custard Cup 
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SO INFINITELY FINER 






















Until you try it, such soft 
comfort seems beyond belief 


ou’ be delighted to discover at last a sanitary napkin of super- 
p pate softness and comfort. Modess is so infinitely finer in every 
way—so free from chafing—so safe—that you are certain to be en- 
thusiastic in your preference. 


The center or filler is unlike that of the ordinary napkin. It is not 
in stiff layers with square edges but is a soft, yielding mass like 
fluffy cotton, which form makes it more highly absorbent. This filler 
is an entirely new substance invented by Johnson & Johnson. It dis- 
integrates instantly when flushed away. Modess has smoothly 
rounded sides that cannot chafe. 


ese eae 


The Johnson & Johnson gauze is specially softened and then for 
added comfort is cushioned with a film of cotton, giving a velvety 
softness. As a further protection, the soft back is rendered resistant 
to moisture by a method unknown to others. 


The easiest and quickest way to learn how much better is Modess 
is to buy a box at your drug or department store, but we shall be 
glad to mail one Modess for you to examine. Just fill out the coupon 
below. 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., U.S.A. 











One Modess 
free for examination 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Dept. 12 
I should like to receive one free Modess to examine carefully. 
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(Continued from Page 91) 


rather a sentimental comedy with a mis- 
understood wife in it. Evelyn did not pay 
much attention to the piece, because it was, 
as she said to Jeremy, sentimentally silly. 
He said nothing. 

Sunday, the next day, was unsatisfac- 
tory. They had few places to go. In the 
hotel they must either eat or sit in the lobby. 
Jeremy proposed a walk in the park, but it 
began to rain and drove them again hotel- 
ward. He became more and more nervous, 
it seemed to Evelyn. She had a suspicion 
as they sat in the tea rooms where they 
were having their last meal together that 
he wanted to make rather obvious love to 
her. He reached across the table and took 
her hand once. She let him do it because 
it was pleasant, then drew it away with a 
“Let’s not—here, Jeremy.” 

“Where, I wonder?” asked Jeremy sud- 
denly and enigmatically, and then began to 
talk fast, as if to cover up what he had said. 

She had expected him to kiss her good- 
by, and he didn’t. That puzzled her all the 
way home—puzzled and disturbed her. It 
disturbed her because she found that she 
was laying too much emphasis on that kiss. 
It was sentimental. So she deliberately 
tried to chase it from her mind. The only 
successful weapon was the thought of 
Jeremy’s letter tomorrow. He would prob- 
ably be writing her now. 


UT tomorrow passed and another day 
and another day, and there was still no 
letter. ‘‘I told him to write only when he 
pleased,’”’ said Evelyn reasonably to her- 
self, and tried to go on her way serenely. 
But she found herself wanting to talk about 
her engagement to someone, and there was 
noone. Her mother had dropped the sub- 
ject, as had the few friends who knew. A 
week passed, during which time she wrote 
Jeremy two of her nicest notes and was ex- 
tremely lonely. And then his letter came. 
She could hardly open it in her excite- 
ment, but after she had opened it she sat 
staring at it dumbly for a long while. Her 
mother came in to have breakfast, and 
‘looked in astonishment as her accus- 
tomedly serene daughter seemed to tumble 
past her in a rush from the room. All Mrs. 
Case could catch of what she said was 
““headache—just let me be by myself.” 
By herself she went for a walk. The 
house was too small to-hold her, but she 
could find only one thought in her mind, 
and it kept erasing all others. Jeremy and 
she were not to be married. Jeremy 
thought it was wiser not to try it. He had 
written: 


I’ve tried to play the sort of game you 
wanted, be the sort of person you wanted me 
tobe. I thought it was the thing todo. But 
it came to me in Chicago, the other day when 
you were here, that it was all a fake. Wecan’t 
build happiness on my bluff. It’s no use pre- 
tending I am all mind and no matter. I was 
in love in the most ordinary, everyday way 
with you. I wanted to give you a ring—I had 
itin my pocket that day (a square diamond !); 
I wanted to brag about you to my friends. I 
want to be soft and affectionate—sentimental 
maybe—all the time I’m with you. I don’t 
think I want to be anything unusual at all. 

After we were married, you’d find out how 
utterly commonplace I am. It’s easy to bea 
little high and mighty over someone else mak- 
ing love, but when men do it they are all 
pretty much alike, I guess. I can’t run the 
risk of having you hate me, so I think we 
ought to call the whole business off now. I’m 
glad nobody knows about it for that reason, 
but it’s the only reason. Otherwise I’d have 
been glad to shout it from the housetops. 
Some day you will undoubtedly find the per- 
son you are looking for—who is different from 
other people, who can be counted on not to let 
you down after you marry. I can’t be. I 
would be like every other married Tom, Dick 
and Harry you ever saw. I was all worked 
up over that play you thought so asinine the 
other night. 


HERE was more of that incoherent 

apology and confession of common- 
placeness, But the horrible part of it was 
that it was final. It didn’t want toargue. He 
said he didn’t want her to be sorry for him 
and he hoped for the best, that she wouldn’t 
be tooangry. He wanted her to forget him. 





She went toward home through the noon 
sunshine, sogay and bright, and wasexactly 
where she started. She wasn’t going to 
be married—that was all that her thoughts 
would repeat—she wasn’t going to marry 
Jeremy. Suddenly she knew that under- 
neath all the ceremony which she had made 
of her repudiation of ceremony, one thing 
had stood out in her mind constantly with 
all the secret recurring delight that be- 
longed to it and to plighted girls—the mar- 
riage itself with the person whom she 
wanted to marry. 

Someone called her, and looking up she 
saw Miss Lews, the St. John’s organist. 

“‘T hear you are to be married,” said Miss 
Lews, who was fifty and had taught Eve- 
lyn’s crowd the Beatitudes in Sunday 
school. ‘‘I hope you’re going to be a St. 
John’s bride and that I’m to play the wed- 
ding march. Every time I play it I try to 
put into it all I hope marriage will mean 
for my girls—happiness and love and 
courage to meet the trials of married life. I 
love the wedding march. It means so 
much.” 


HE was an absurd figure in her wrinkled 
black suit and determined red hat, reel- 
ing off platitudes, but Evelyn for once did 
not seem to see the absurdity. Again she 
was utterly at a loss. 

“‘T don’t know when I’m—to marry—or 
where,’”’ she stammered. * “St. John’s—of 
course I would like’”—and managed to 
break away. 

Her mother was out. She hunted in 
likely and unlikely places for mail. Perhaps 
Jeremy had sent that letter and then fol- 
lowed it by another one. She was inclined 
to disbelieve the maid who insisted there 
had been no telegram. Pacing about the 
house, clutching that morning letter still, 
Evelyn tried to reason the thing out. But 
there was nothing to reason. Only one 
thing in her mind kept saying: “If you 
caught the five-forty train you would see 
him in the morning.” 


Jeremy had made his decision. But that 
hadn’t kept him from being sleepless, or 
from spending part of his time considering 
himself a fool for giving Evelyn up. He 
was irritable all morning and at noon hesi- 
tated even to go out for his lunch. He 
didn’t want lunch. So he sat at his desk, 
worried and wondering and thinking that 
he’d have to get his mind off this stuff and 
down to business and then wondering if 
Evelyn would write, when the door opened 
and she came in. 

He looked slightly apprehensive for a 
moment. He was secretly afraid of Evelyn 
when she argued, for she did it magnifi- 
cently, even to a legal mind. He was sure 
she had come to be reasonable, and he was 
tired of reason. But her first words made 
him forget his fear. It was not her words. 
It was the tone of her voice. She wanted 
him to begin, but he waited for her silently. 

“Jeremy,” she said, backing against the 
closed door, ‘‘I love you so much! Those 
other things don’t matter at all. I’d like 
the ring you bought. I’d like everything. 
I don’t care how commonplace you are. 
I’m commonplace myself. Only—let’s get 
married.” 


ITH that astonishing straightfor- 

wardness she grew suddenly white 
and limp and fell over just as Jeremy man- 
aged to reach her. It had been twenty- 
four hours since she had eaten, and a 
change in philosophy is not sustaining. 

It was only for a moment. 

“Did I faint?” she sighed, coming out 
of exquisitely comfortable oblivion. 

“No, darling, you swooned,” said 
Jeremy, with an ecstatic grin and the most 
protective arm in the world. ‘‘ When you go 
romantic you go all the way!” 

He was wetting her hair with water from 
the cooler. Nothing seemed quite real and 
she seemed to hear the strangest sounds. 

“Am I crazy or is that the wedding 
march?”’ she asked vaguely. 

“That’s it,” said Jeremy; “it’s in the 
church across the way. Some noon wed- 
ding. Listen—isn’t it a great old tune? 
We'll be stepping gayly to it before long.” 
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W hen Good Cooks 
Get Together 





Husband wears 


Happy Smiles. 


““Stesro”’ bouillon cubeo 
were introduced in 1909. They 
are now known to millions. 
Look for the name“‘StTEERO”” 
on the box and on the wrapper 
of each cube. Three sizes: 12, 
50 and 100 cubes. Sold by 
grocers, delicatessen and 
Prug stores. 








‘‘Husbands don’t often say nice things 
about their wives’ culinary skill,” writes 
Mrs, Emil Sell of South Dakota. “But 
I found a sure way for winning both 
appetite and ardor when I discovered 
those magic menu makers—‘STEERO’ 
bouillon cubes. Your cook book helped 
me to help myself . . . and I’ve added 
a lot of my own creations to your own 
very good ‘101 New Dishes.’ Here are 
two my husband likes particularly: 


“1. Drop a ‘Steero’ bouillon cube 
into acup, pour on a little boiling water 
and when dissolved add to mashed 
potatoes. 2, When lima and navy 
beans are half cooked, add a cube 
or two. We find the ‘Steero’ flavor a 
welcome change to everyday dishes.” 


A new family treat tonight! 


Try “StEERo” bouillon cubes tonight in 
your vegetable, soup or meat dishes. 
They cost little .. . are easy to use. 
And for 101 magic touches that trans- 
form everyday dishes, write for food 
specialist Bertha M. Becker’s new cook 
book— : 


IO 


| new dishes 


and samples of cubes 


FREE 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
277-K Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new cook book, “101 
New Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 
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Such a Difference in PANCAKES! 


Noven 


When You Serve This Delicious Syrup 


With Its Real 


Old-Time Maple Flavor 
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This World-Famous Marte Tanc—a Plenty of butter, lots of Log Cabin is ' 

: at 

real secret of the popularity of Pancakes a real pancake secret. Warming the st 

in America’s most famous restaurants! syrup first gives an added richness. Ww 

be 

in 

e' 

al 

; ; ‘ : di 

‘Tee are restaurants and hotels in America, fa- _— superlative maple sugars, Canadian and New En- I 

mous throughout the land for their pancakes. _ gland, mellowed in flavor to a delicate richness by A new and interesting booklet has been prepared | Sa 

Pe oad where pancakes are ordered as a Glorious _ further blending with granulated sugar. giving a variety of ways to use Log Cabin Syrup | I 

iaapinernad ‘ A : More and more, especially where there is a man in tempting dishes. Send for your copy. It is | é 
Yet, chefs admit that the papeierity of their pan- —_ in the house to please, women are using Log Cabin Free. Address: The Log Cabin Products Co., | 

cakes is due to the flavor of the syrup that is served —jnstead of ordinary syrup. So Raed Mine: le 

as much as to the quality of the cakes themselves. : L. H. J. 11-28 | \ 

ay Everywhere, women are learning that no matter sI 

Women in the home, too, are recognizing the what way they make pancakes, the syrup they use ti 

importance of the right syrup. The woman who peat y r 4 oe ail : ee oe 

understands that the art of sauces is, after all, the ast OF Sens 7& ; h 

art of cookery, specifies Log Cabin Syrup to insure Try Log Cabin tomorrow on your pancakes, h 

enticing, rich-flavored pancakes. waffles or French toast. Note how amazingly dif- k 


The Most Famous Syrup Flavor in the World 


Log Cabin Syrup itself is world-famous. Its flavor 
is unlike all others. It blends together the two 


ferent they taste. 


Three sizes at all grocers. It costs only a few cents 
more than just ordinary syrup. Always sold in Log 
Cabin shaped tins. Order today. 


LOG CAKTwW SYRUP 
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The Story of (aptain Thistle 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Beside him the princess’ flawless little 
face, with its tip-tilted nose and wide eyes, 
was outlined against the bamboo jungle. 

They stood looking down to the plains, 
where the world lay spread before them 
like a map. 

And the princess said “Too very beau- 
tiful.”” She did not speak with a foreign 
accent, having been at school in England, 
Germany and France. But she did not 
speak like anybody else, on account of 
having three vocabularies to choose from. 

“You like it?”’ said Captain Thistle. 

“Yes, I likeit. For I am ina fairy tale. 
At home I am always in a room or ina 
town, and all around me are things I must 
do which wear down the day until evening. 
But here I feel at any moment I may 
become as a bird and soar away over the 
plains down there. To sit, presently, upon 
asmall golden pagoda.” She laughed softly. 

“Do not soar,” said Captain Thistle, 
who was never good at any language, least 
of all hisown. ‘I should miss you.” 

She nodded gently. ‘‘You would miss 
me. 

“You know that?” he cried eagerly. 

“But yes. For then you could go back 
to your regimental duties, and you would 
not have to delve into the bazaar for 
Chinese pottery for mother and for me.” 

He never knew where he was with her. 
At one moment he would be sure she loved 
him; at another sure of nothing. She was 
not like other women. He supposed it was 
because she was a princess and looked at 
life from a different angle. But he knew 
that in a little while more he would win 
her—given the time. 


OW Captain Thistle was suffering all 
the tortures he had so often inflicted 
on others. If she had been an ordinary 
woman he would have proposed to the 
princess during the second week. But it 
wasn’t up to him. She must stoop to him. 
Now one night there was a picnic on the 
Lakes. Captain Thistle was in charge of 
the punt in which the queen mother lay, 
like a partially submerged submarine, fast 
asleep. 

Beside him, paddling, sat the princess. 
It seemed to Captain Thistle that his mo- 
ment had come, for she turned and kissed 
him. Kissed him suddenly and joyously. 

“That, you see,”’ said the Princess Gar- 
dia, ‘‘is because you are so beautiful.” 

“Oh, my princess!’”’ he whispered. 

Captain Thistle was light-headed with 
happiness. For now he knew his day was 
at hand—the birthday of his heart. Had 
she not kissed him? 

Nobody saw it except Nora Freece, 
who was in the next punt, coming along 
behind. She caught her breath suddenly 
in a swift sob, and when that horrible 
evening came to an end, Nora went home 
and wrote a letter: 

Since all is at an end for me for always, 
dear, there is nothing left me but to die. So 
I pull down the blind over a landscape that 
once looked as if it was going to be so amus- 
ing, not blaming you in any way. 

1 am so tired now. God bless you. Some 
day we shall meet again. 


Wherewith she drowned herself in the 
lake in the early hours of the morning, 
when the white mist was thick there. And 
she left seventy thousand pounds to Cap- 
tain Thistle, free of all taxes. 

Captain Thistle was appalled. There 
had never been anything at all between 
himself and Nora. He had merely been 
kind to her. 

And now he got seventy thousand 
pounds and a nasty shock. When the 
news was brought to him in office that 
morning he turned faint. To think of 
poor little Nora, all mixed up with the 
roots of the lotus lilies. . . . It did not bear 
thinking of. And to think of himself, sud- 
denly quite rich—that did not bear think- 
ing of either. It made him light-headed 
with its possibilities. 


He was certain Lady Freece would con- 
test the will. But he was wrong again. 
Lady Freece wept and wrung his hand 
and gave him a diamond tie pin and told 
him to come and visit her in Park Lane. 

There was, naturally, a good bit of talk 
about it in Tharaton, but people generally 
agreed they did not blame Captain 
Thistle. He could not help being what he 
was; he could not help Nora’s loving him. 

The princess’ beautiful wide gray eyes 
were full of tears when he told her. ‘‘Oh, 
terrible,”’ she said. ‘‘How she must have 
loved you, Claudo.”’ 


COULDhavewepthimself. “‘Claudo, 

you will tell me truly: Was there any- 

thing between the two of you—you and 
this poor child?”’ 

He looked her full in the eyes, speak- 
ing the truth from an unguilty heart: 
“Princess, there was nothing. I was kind 
to her. I tried to give her a good time, as 
I was asked to do. I did my best, never 
for one moment dreaming ——’”’ 

““Yes,”’ said the princess. “One sees 
that. Oh, my poor dear one, it is that you 
are beautiful. Far too beautiful.” 

Captain Thistle coughed dismally. ‘He 
did not see what he could say to that—it 
seemed a bit useless to confute facts. The 
princess put up her hand, and gently and 
pitifully stroked his thick soft hair. 

Even now the queen mother would not 
bestir herself. She shed tears over the 
story of Nora and, wiping her wise little 
elephant eyes, said, ‘‘Ach, how peautiful 
is lof! Gardia, schild, now you can see 
how terrible is lof.” 

So the months wore on to the end of 
February, when the hot-weather bird is 
heard in the flame-of-the-woods and the 
rain trees put out delicate flowers, pink 
like the wild rose. 

Finding that it grew overwarm for the 
afternoon sleep and that the daily increas- 
ing heat did not suit one of her build, the 
queen mother called her daughter to her 
and said, “‘Gardia, my leetle schild, ve go.” 

The princess said quietly, ‘‘ As you wish, 
mother.”’ 

“It grows hot. Rudolphe misses us. 
Our people want us. You haf seen the 
vorld, you haf learned many things. Haf 
you not?” 

“I have learned many things.” The 
princess spoke, perhaps, a trifle sadly. 

“‘Then ve go,”’ said the queen mother. 
And she packed, or caused to be packed, 
her boxes; pleased with herself, her plans, 
her people; remarking to herself at inter- 
vals, in a voice of utter content, “‘So!”’ 


APTAIN THISTLE and the princess 
took their afternoon ride from the club 
as usual, the world looking on. 

And the princess said ‘“‘Claudo, now I 
shall tell you something.”’ 

“‘Gardia, my dear beloved!” he said, 
catching at her hand. 

The princess let him have it. She said, 
sé We go.” 

“ce Go? ” 

“Go. Away. Home to our people. 
Home to our marriage—our duties.” 

He said—hoarsely, for this was not what 
he had looked to hear—‘“‘Gardia, you can- 
not go. I love you.” 

“For a little while I, too, have thought 
I cannot go. But I can. Tomorrow.” 

**T love you, and you love me. There is 
only one life for us—life together. You are 
a princess, and I a soldier; but love takes 
no account of all that sort of thing, dar- 
ling—darling.” 

“‘Love?”’ said the princess whimsically 
and quietly, her eyes brooding over the 
plains. ‘“‘Oh, yes—love. That is very 
beautiful. That is a story. That is a 
dream. What fun we have had together, 
you and I, and our little love—for a game. 
But not for always, my most beautiful 
beloved. For picture life with you—indeed, 
I have pictured it: Every day a battle, 














Here’s the shoe to relieve 


CORNS 


ORNS usually come froma shoe that lets your foot slip towards 
C the front. Then the toes are cramped; pressure and rubbing 
of the shoe itself produce hard corns; pressure between the toes 
causes soft corns. The remedy, of course, is a shoe that won’t let 
the foot slip forward. 


That’s just the great feature of Wilbur Coon Shoes. Most shoes 
are fitted only for length and ball. Wilbur Coon Shoes have 
Special Measurements that fit instep, waist and heel as well. 
They hold the body of the foot firmly. The foot cannot slip for- 
ward. Corns are relieved at once. Soon they tend to disappear. ‘ 


Because the Special Measurements hug the foot snugly your 
heels don’t slip; sides don’t gape; there are no wrinkles at arch 
or anywhere else. Your foot looks daintier. It feels glorious. 


Footwear for the Hard-to-Fit in more than 
200 sizes—1 to 12—AAAA to EEEEE 
Ask your Wilbur Coon dealer for the “Kay” (illustrated) or other 


Wilbur Coon models in stylish leathers and fabrics for any oc- 
casion. His prices are mostly $8.50 to $11.00. Write for his name. 





Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should know. 
Shows new styles. Write for your copy. 


Name 
Addr 
> 65 Canal St. WSGonG Rochester, N.Y. 
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Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup! What gives it that 
cheery red color? Juicy tomatoes. That tempting 
savor? Spices. And that smooth richness? Can it 
be cream? Yes, cream, rich cream. Tomatoes and 
spices and cream. What a wonderful combination 
for flavor! What a wonderful soup for dinner! 















































A friend of ours was once visiting in the country. Happening into the kitchen she 
found the cook busily making tomato soup for dinner. 

The tomatoes had been picked half an hour before in the garden. But what 
interested our friend most was the big cupful of rich, heavy cream the cook poured in. 

“It’s the cream that really makes the soup,’’ she explained . . . 

Of course it’s the cream. That’s why Heinz is not just Tomato Soup, but 
Cream of Tomato Soup—with the cream already in it. Rich cream, plenty of it. 

The tomatoes are ripened on the vines—plump, red and juicy—and used 
fresh. Our spices—we send our own buyers round the world to select the best. 

But flavor comes chiefly from knowing how. Experience is the final ingre- 
dient. And it is our 59 years of experience in making good things to eat that has 
made the Heinz name mean Flavor - H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato 


SOUP 


contains rich eream 
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every hour a risk, every woman my 
enemy. If you had been a bad man one 
might have changed you. But you are not 
a bad man; there is nothing to change. 
Now I understand so many things . 

““You—yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘you are moon- 
light on the starry waters. You are—I do 
not know what you are. Now Rudolphe, 
he is ugly. Perhaps, too, a little dull. But 
he will be all mine. Never shall I need to 
rend him from the multitude. You see, 
there will be time left over for us to do 
some work and look after our kingdom. 
You, my sweetest, if you marry at all, 
must marry a woman of great leisure.” 

“‘Gardia, you are laughing at me.” 

“No, I am not laughing. Indeed, I 
could easily cry.” 

“‘T swear to you I have never loved any 
other woman. I swear to you that with the 
others I have never been more than kind.” 

“With you, kindness is too much. If 
you are kind there is no peace on earth or 
good will amongst women. But if you 
were a little brutal perhaps we would only 
love you more.” 

“You do love me—you have said it. 
You love me.” 


HE said, with raised eyebrows, as if 
surprised he could for a moment have 
doubted it, “‘But of course I love you.”’ 

‘*Well, then,” he said, as if all the rest 
were easy. 

She drew his head toward her and 
kissed him on the brow on that white line 
his helmet had made along the tan. ‘‘ You 
cannot belong to any woman, because you 
are for all women—like the morning star,” 
she said. ‘‘But I—what could I do with 
the morning star? I want a small, con- 
venient oil stove for everyday purposes.” 


ae. 


So she kissed her hand to him and left 
him. Nor could he believe his eyes, nor 
yet his ears. And the next day they went, 
He had to lay pieces of red carpet in 
likely places; the few soldiers he had on 
hand he spun out as far as possible, to 
make them look a lot. The queen mother 
smoothed her garments of assorted shades 
of purple and said, as the steamer left the 
estuary, “‘Ve haf seen vot ve haf seen.” 


HE Princess Gardia married her cousin 

the following summer with such pomp 
as the fading house of Lapenburg could 
summon. She made him an excellent wife. 
They were greatly beloved by their people, 
for they fed the poor and needy and drove 
about in a gilt coach, thus bringing color 
and glamour into many a dull life. Two 
children they had—a girl and a boy—both 
taking after their father. 

Meanwhile, in Burma, the seasons wax 
and wane. The hot-weather bird sings in 
the flame-of-the-woods. 

At any party, or where two or three are 
come together, there also is Captain This- 
tle, a little older, a little leaner. 

He goes his way—and how the women 
love him! They say that he has: kissed 
every woman in Burma under forty-five, 
and some older. (He has the kindest 
heart.) But he has never married. 
Through all the changes of time and tem- 
perament one thing remains. One photo- 
graph alone is never taken out of its frame 
upon his table to make way for another. 

The hairdressing is now perhaps a little 
out of date; nor do women any longer 
wear that sort of collar. But the flawless 
skin, the wide eyes and the tilted nose 
of the Princess Gardia can never go out of 
fashion in the hearts of men. 





Are You 
Worrted About 
Money? 


ER success seemed simply “‘too 
good to be true”’ to Mrs. Mary 


Gordon, a rejoicing home-maker 
of Ohio. 

Yet—there was the money in her 
purse! Three crisp $10.00 bills and 
some shining, jingling change. 

She had earned it herself, too, with- 
out any “really hard work” and 
without neglecting a single home duty. 

Nor is Mrs. Gordon’s experience unique. 
I could tell you many more heart-warming 
stories of the extra dollars earned in the 
same congenial way by: 

— Wives and mothers who are ambitious 
for their children and desirous of helping a 
dear husband. 

—Business girls who love pretty clothes 
and good times. 

—Grandmothers eager for the comforts 
and small luxuries to make life as pleasant 
as it should be for them. 


ND these folks are notespecially trained 

or unusually talented. But The Girls’ 

Club of the HOME JOURNAL supplies them 

with a way to earn money—easily, quickly, 

and in spare time only. This same way is 
open to you. 

For, surely now when fall and winter ex- 
penses come tripping on each other’s 
heels—when Christmas is already “‘in the 
air’’—you’d enjoy spending your share 
of our care-free dollars, as do these happy 
Club members: 

Mrs. Keller says: Club dollars have pur- 
chased Christmas gifts, a set of dishes, and paint 
for the kitchen chairs. And, best of all, my little 
girl speaks truth indeed when she says that the 
nicest thing The Club work and dollars have done 
is “‘make mother young again.” 


Mrs. McCutcheon writes enthusiastically: 
In addition to keeping an eight-room house and 





No more money worries for Mary Gordon — 

or for you! She’s found the secret of a comfort- 

ably filled purse, just as you will find it on this 
very page. 


devoting time to my husband and son I have 
earned $110.00 in just two months in The Club. 


Mary Hamilton tells us: The desire to have 
a little “‘nest egg’? put away for Christmas time 
was what made me start in The Girls’ Club. How 
happy I was to find that I could have even more 
than a Christmas fund. Only last week Club 
dollars helped to buy a pretty new coat with rich 
fur trimmings. 


Write Me Today 


T WILL be so easy for you to sit down 

right now and write me saying: “Dear 
Manager: Please tell me about your Club 
plan.” (Tell me your age if you wish.) 
That’s all you néed do to obtain full par- 
ticulars., No expense to you now or later. 

You will receive my answer by return 
mail, and may, if you wish, start making 
money yourself without a day’s delay. Do 
write today to: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
728 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


——— 
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1 O > shies 


will you regret 


that you neglected 


this knowledge of 
The Danger Line? 


“Sue has such a marvelous smile,” men said! 
“She certainly has good teeth,” the women 
acknowledged. . . . 

And she was glad that men liked her 
smile. Proud that the women noticed her 
teeth. She brushed them regularly, fully cer- 
tain that this precaution would guard them 
for her through the years. 

- Yet all the time, acids, forming unnoticed 
in her mouth, were carrying on their work 
of destruction. Lodged in crevices at The 
Danger Line and in pits on the grinding sur- 
faces of the teeth—out of the reach of any 
tooth-brush—they were attacking the enamel 
and irritating the gums... . 

Ten years from now—will you regret 
neglecting to guard The Danger Line? 

For, if unchecked, these acids can work 
incalculable harm. Often teeth are loosened 
and must come out. Pain begins, and soon 
lines of worry are etched into the face. Fre- 
quently, serious diseases result. . . . 


Squips’s Mitk or MacnesiA, from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made, is a pure, 
effective product that is free from the usual 
earthy taste of other products. Its unsur- 
passed antacid qualities and mild laxative 
action make it truly valuable in helping to 
promote proper alimentation. 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream was developed to 
guard against these dangerous acids. It con- 
tains more than 50% Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Every time you use it, tiny particles 
of the Milk of Magnesia are forced into every 
pit and crevice at The Danger Line and neu- 
tralize the dangerous acids there. 

Nor is this all. Squibb’s Dental Cream is 








a truly scientific dentifrice—safe—effective. 
It cleans beautifully. It is pleasant to use, 
delicately flavored. Because it contains no 
harsh abrasives, strong antiseptics or astrin- 
gents, it is absolutely safe in the mouths of all. 

At all druggists’, 40c a large tube. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 









Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Whats Next in Foods? 


The Modern Art of Gookery Demands New Knowledge of Marketing 


-1OR some time past public opinion in this 
pata) country, as far as food is concerned, has 
YEmows| been riding on a wave of interest in nutri- 
¢ y tion. Everywhere you go and in every 
group you meet the question of food seems 
awe) to come up. It is always discussed from 
yym| the angle of what is good for someone, 
we83} whether an infant or a growing child, an 
athlete in training,a dyspeptic old man, an overweight woman. 
This growing interest in food as a factor controlling health 
and the basic pleasures and joys of life was brought to a head 
during the war. With patriotism as an incentive and no time 
for questions why, everyone enthusiastically followed the 
advice of nutrition experts for food substitutes and conserva- 
tion. The results caused widespread discussions of just why 
we eat, and these have created a demand hitherto unknown 
for scientific information popularly stated. 

But now we often hear the remark: ‘‘I am tired of trying 
to keep up with all the fads in foods. What is coming next? 

“‘First, it was balance your diet as to carbohydrates, fats 
and proteins. Then vitamins came along and we had to see 
that A, B and C were present in every diet every day. Soon 
afterward we found many of us were overweight, and we 
then set out to reduce. Along came some more vitamins, 
until now we have them all the way up to F. And today 
every tenth man or woman we meet is a food specialist of 
some kind or immediately connected with problems of re- 
search or experimentation, telling us how to cook to save the 
mineral salts for bones and teeth of the growing generation. 

“‘What is coming next? Will we ever again eat for the 
real pleasure and satisfaction afforded by the flavor of food 
alone? Will dining asa social art ever be the most popular 
form of entertaining in our American homes?” 

I say most emphatically that it will, and I say this with a 
clear knowledge and understanding of most of what has been 
said and written in speculat- 
ing upon what homemaking 
will become in the light of 
what it now is and what it 
has been. 





Eating for Pleasure 


EVER was homemaking 

taken more seriously and 
never was there a greater de- 
mand for real knowledge and 
facts concerning its several 
branches. Food is only one 
of these necessary divisions— 
but by far the largest and 
most important one. That 
is why the various aspects of 
it are being extended and de- 
veloped through research 
along many angles entirely 
unknown to other forms of 
human necessity and en- 
deavor as related to home- 
making. 

But inourdesire for knowl- 
edge we have overempha- 
sized the scientific aspect of 
the food question. We are 
overlooking the psychologi- 
cal and social aspects and 
this is what is raising the 
question, “Shall we never eat 
again for the real pleasure of 
food alone?”’ 


CCCs 


By MILLICENT YACKEY 


Yes, we shall—never to the extent of serving everything 
we like at the same meal and eating as much of it as we 
want and never to return to our old idea that the real 
pleasures of the table lie in an overabundance’of rich foods. 
We have only to glance over old manuscripts to realize how 
far we have advanced from this. Read from Samuel 
Pepys’s diary of the seventeenth-century table laden with 
“A dish of marrowbones, a leg of mutton, a loin of veal, 
three pullets and a dozen larks all in a dish, a great tart, 
a neat’s tongue, a dish of anchovies, a dish of prawns, and 
cheese.”’ But although our knowledge and appreciation of 
present-day scientific progress will affect our desires and 
choices of the psychological and social satisfaction of food, 
nevertheless we shall eat again for the real pleasure and 
satisfaction which food affords. 

So what is next in foods and how will it bring us to a real 
appreciation of dining as a social art? 

We are already riding on the next wave of interest in food, 
whether we are thoroughly conscious of it or not, and what is 
more it has been determined by our very desire for what is 
best and finest. Our tastes are not satisfied by what our own 
country alone can offer. Weare also demanding the native 
food delicacies of most of the foreign countries, and our de- 
mands are continuing to grow. 

The article on -the opposite page, The Grocery Revolu- 
tion, lists a few of the new and unusual products to be 
found alongside the staples on the shelves of the modern 
grocery store. They are there because consumers are con- 
tinually demanding something new—something to vary the 
monotony of usual foods, because the modern hostess is 
always calling for new viands to make her luncheons and 
dinner parties outstanding. 





SOR 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF PROFESSORS VAN ARSDALE AND BROADHURST, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY , 


This is a copy of an old painting showing the demands made on the kitchen by the “noble dinners” of Samuel Pepys. The 
lady of the house is giving instructions, and there are flesh, fish, game and fowl in abundance (some of it alive) in addition 
to a hamper of vegetables and another basket with a calf’s head easily distinguishable. 


There is no other country in the world where the markets 
offer a more varied choice of foods than in our large cities, 
This again is the result of the demands made by the con- 
sumer. In the northern states the fruits and vegetables 
grown in southern climes are in constant demand and stead- 
ily improving methods of transportation and new processes 
of ripening have made it possible for even the perishable 
tropical fruits to be sold in northern markets. Nor is change 
of season the controlling factor that it once was in our diet. 
Science has so increased the efficiency of cold-storage meth- 
ods that the surplus supplies of such foods as fish, eggs and 
dairy products, so abundant in summer, are stored as they 
are produced and then released to meet the winter demand. 
And those delicacies for which even modern refrigeration 
is impracticable during transportation are now canned at the 
locality where they are produced and so made available to 
every home. 


Marketing Information 


UT the homemaker who has learned to appreciate the 

variety of fine flavors available, and who knows that her 
family and friends have learned to expect real enjoyment of 
food at her table, is now calling for marketing information 
that will simplify the economical choice of foods in the light 
of what science tells her she must have. The progress of 
commercial manufacture of foods, both perishable and un- 
perishable, has gone so far beyond the development of the 
art of selecting and using them that she is often bewildered 
and discouraged with the choices offered. 

So marketing as a phase of the food problem is now at hand. 
New information is necessary, and we shall find that it is 
changing from month to month as more and more new prod- 
ucts come to attention. Also looming up on the horizon is 
the desire for revised rules of 
table service, using these new 
forms of foods. And it in 
turn attracts attention to the 
social problem of the lack of 
help. These questions are 
bringing about a revolution 
in the designing of equip- 
ment, for both preparation 
and serving of food. 

The JOURNAL will con- 
tinue to give all sides of the 
food question, but with in- 
creasing attention to the 
news of products, selection 
in marketing, art in cookery 
znd smartness in service. 
The specific problem given 
most emphasis at any one 
time depends upon the !iome- 
maker herself. She, because 
of her background of experl- 
ence and the high ideals with 
which she has always looked 
upon the art of homemaking, 
will always decide what 1s 
next in foods. She has the 
same place in the home to- 
day as the lady of the house 
in the picture on this page, 
but her methods and the 
products and equipment 
with which she works will be 
just as different as the style 
of her hairdressing and her 
costume. 
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The Grocery Revolution 


By GOVE HAMBIDGE 





pee MERICA has lagged behind other nations 

YW Ase in chiseling fine statues—but we have 
Seareu| given our housewives marvelous electric 

A} stoves and mechanical refrigerators. We 
| have painted fewer notable landscapes 

Ds eva) than some other countries—but any Amer- 
ay Ev vay <@a| ican woman can get food from every land, 
eee es] at a moment’s notice, put up in forms that 
are marvels of ingenuity and labor-saving. We have poured 
out a good deal of our creative genius on up-to-date kitchens 
and other practical things, the purpose of which is to make 
living, as distinct from existing, possible for great masses of 
people. Maybe we are right; maybe we are wrong. At any 
rate, the poetry of America is to be found less in books than 
in groceries and automobiles, skyscrapers and cogwheels, 
steel bridges and test tubes. 

In the modern food industries, sheer dreaming, artistry 
and the midnight toil of science are exactly as important as 
hard-headed business. I talked with a man in the display 
room of a modern wholesale grocery—a grocery fanatic, 
always dreaming new packages, new ways of doing this, that 
and the other. For thirty years his senses have been pas- 
sionately alert for every reaction of the consumer to the 
products of his firm. 

He was talking to me about the revolution that has taken 
place in the way foods are marketed. “‘My grandmother,” 
he said, ‘‘used to buy her soap in a pail. It was soft, gooey 
stuff, not formed into cakes. When she asked for sugar the 
grocer chopped it off in a big chunk. Molasses was scooped 
out of a barrel and poured into her pitcher. 
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Scientific research on the cans themselves is a 
feature of commercial canning. 


“My mother got her tea and coffee and oat- 
meal and rice out of grocery-store bins. They 
were put into bags, which had been invented 
about 1864; previous to that time the grocer 
put loose commodities into homemade paper 
cornucopias. Her salt fish and pickles came 
from barrels standing open to flies and dust. 
There was a pot-bellied stove in the center of 
the store and a handy box of sawdust for 
tobacco chewers.”’ 


The Modern Groceries 


“RUT you don’t have to go back as far as 

that. In your time and mine, practi- 
cally all foods were handled in bulk. Two or 
three decades have brought about a complete 
revolution. Today almost everything in this place is put up 
mM neat, sanitary, convenient packages; ninety per cent— 
yes, over ninety per cent—of our business is in packaged 
goods. And we have not reached the end yet.” 

Masefield wrote a ringing, swinging poem about a ship 
loaded with ivory, apes and peacocks, plowing through tur- 
quoise seas. The interior of any modern wholesale grocer’s, 
or of any big retail grocery, is like that ship freighted with 
Tomance. Here, at random, are some of the things I saw: 

There were succulent hearts of artichokes and spiced 
artichokes in olive oil, put up in gleaming glass jars—a one- 
time titbit of kings recently taken into the American canning 

actory, There was green mint sauce in quaint, pot-bellied 
cordial bottles, yearning for the juicy leg of lamb. There 
Were tins of chicken—A la King, all ready to be plopped into 
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The bacteriological count of any canned product must 
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the sizzling grill pan. There was ready-mixed 
Welsh rabbit in glass, awaiting the merry mid- 
night spread. There was rich brown fruit cake, 
wrapped transparently and tied with ribbon, 
and plum pudding in tins to crown the Thanks- 
giving feast. There was Roquefort cheese dress- 
ing put up in tubes. There were peeled muscat 
grapes in tins, and tender baby carrots. In glass 
jars there was spicy mincemeat, and pie crust 
all ready for it in neat cardboard boxes. There 
were tins of cranberry sauce and jars of fruits 
for salad—pineapples, peaches, pears and mara- 
schino cherries in a fragrant hodgepodge. There was a 
sandwich spread, blended with tartare sauce, to hasten the 
preparation of picnic or party sandwiches. 

In 1860 there were 40,000 grocery stores in the United 
States; today there are upward of 335,000. I visited some 
of the largest in New York, food treasure houses where you 
are surrounded by a welter of all the mouth-watering riches 
of the earth. 

There I saw honey from Hybla and Hymettus and Syria 
in classic-shaped urns, and honey from California in jars the 
color and shape of round ripe oranges, and honey from cool 
Alpine flowers in glass jugs with odd cane handles. I saw 
extract of pomegranate in little earthen pomegranates, and 
extract of raspberry in purple raspberry jars. I saw luscious 
cherry marmalade from England, and orange pekoe tea from 
India and Ceylon packed in square chinaware jars of deli- 
cate peachblow and blue. I saw German gooseberries in 
cans, and jellied eels from the Baltic, and mustard packed 
in miniature beer steins, and wouterblood from Hol- 
land in tins, and Swedish rye bread in flat cartons, and 
crispy salt pretzels in cardboard boxes. 
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Food Treasure Houses 


I SAW pickled California figs in picturesque little 
wooden kegs, and ripe figs plump and cozy in tall 
glass jars. Stuffed olives winked at me with quizzical 
eyes of peanut or pimiento. Huge pimiento cups 
blushed in another jar, side by side with Italian anti- 
pasto and French hors d’ceuvres nestling in squat 
sealed glass dishes. And there were olives and pickles 
neatly sliced into rings to make piquant garnishing for 
salads and sandwiches, and stuffed and glacéd fruits in 
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The daily cleaning of this canning factory kitchen is done with live steam, 


reads the advertisements, she talks into a wire, and the 
grocer sends up a feast needing a minimum of preparation. 

Cherry time and peach time and strawberry time need no 
longer be times of sweating over giant kettles and phalanxes 
of scalding jars. No longer, either, does she need a kitchen 
as big as a modern apartment, and a cellar and a pantry 
stacked with foodstuffs like a pharaoh’s granaries. The 
grocery store is her pantry, and she can draw on it without 
moving a hand except to lift the telephone receiver. 


New Products Every Day 


VERY day, almost, sees some new product,.once made in 
the kitchen, turned over to the factory and put up, ready 
prepared, in neat packages. Ten years ago every woman 
made her own mayonnaise. Now almost every woman buys 
it ina jar. There are few things except soft-boiled eggs that 
you can’t buy almost ready to eat today. 

Every day sees some ingenious new wrinkle devised to 
lessen labor. You don’t have to clean up tea grounds; tea 
comes in little individual bags, made possible by new pack- 
ing machinery, and their convenience is proved by the fact 
that restaurants and hotels and steamships and dining cars, 
where labor costs money, use them almost universally. You 
don’t have to prepare the morning grapefruit any more; if 
you wish you can get all the meat of the grapefruit in cans or 
glass containers ready for the hurried commuter’s breakfast. 

Almost every day, too, sees products put into smaller con- 
tainers, to satisfy our passion for convenience. They started 
it up in Boston, with elaborate five-and-ten-cent grocery 
stores devoted to nothing but small cans and glass jars and 
packages of food. Some of the big chain five-and-ten-cent 
stores took up the idea, and they sell huge quantities of 
these small packages. Lately the general grocery stores have 
taken to them, carrying big display cases of ten-cent foods. 

Useless to argue that these small, packages are uneconomi- 
cal. For ten cents you can get about as much of one thing as 
two people want for one meal, and you don’t have to think 
about putting any of it away in the ice box. One of the biggest 
can manufacturers told me that within the past year the de- 
mand for small-sized cans has increased by five or six times. 

The old Greeks had the idea that everything one used 
should be beautiful. We are beginning to realize that the 
Greeks were right. So we are spilling out large quantities of 
brains and talent to create beautiful food packages. 

With infinite patience and artistry the glass men design 
a quaint jar to hold a new product and make it hit the eye of 


. the consumer. Some tin manufacturers carry the art of lith- 


ography in color to a fine perfection and spread Old Masters 
(Continued on Page 119) 


be known and controlled. 


handsome redwood boxes, and cans of 
coconut put up with all its milk, and tins 
of chow-mein noodles, and bamboo shoots, 
and water chestnuts, and chop suey, and 
bean sprouts—dishes of the epicurean 
Chinese prepared in American factories. 

We are in the age of the radio and the 
airplane. Food industries have kept pace 
with this progress. We are getting a 
totally different conception of life than we 
had in the past. No longer does the 
housewife brood all day over a sizzling 
stove and wear herself to the bone to 
garnish the stomachs of her menfolk with 
a plethora of delicious indigestibles. She 


Fish filets for packing in one-pound cartons are frozen on a moving belt, 
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ARISIENNE 


Paris, unmistakably ... Paris on the face of 
it... Paris in the delicate design. . . the 
tiny uniquely fashioned numerals. . . the 
entire air and flair of the Rue de la Paix. 


Which is just as it should be... for Elgin, 
sensing your demand for style in all of your per- 
sonal accessories, engaged the most illustrious 
of French modistes to design your watches. 
Louiseboulanger, Lanvin, Molyneux, Agnés, 
Premet, and Jenny. 


But true American watches at heart! Stout- 
hearted and staunch for all their slender ele- 
gance. Accurate, capable of timing a crack 
limited for all their feminine daintiness. True 


Elgin movements . . . guaranteed. 


The Parisiennes are no “here today, gone to- 
morrow’ fashion. Beauty, good taste, true style, 
are changeless. As long as your Parisienne ticks, 
it shall tick in time and tune with Fashion. 


The price? That’s another American thing 
about them . . . Elgin’s great, efficient factory 
places a Parisienne upon your wrist at the 
modest cost of $35. 
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PARIS ON THE FACE OF IT____BOT 
A TRUE AMERICAN WATCH AT HEART 


ELGIN 
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THE MADAME LANVIN .. . Jeanne Lanvin believes that time is much more 


decorative on a hexagonal face bordered by fan-shaped designs in black 
enamel ... and in other smart colors....................eeeeeeeecce $35 











THE CAPTAIN MOLYNEUX .. . If time is eternal, them this is the eternal 
triangle in modern watch form. New silken thong instead of ribbon. Black, 
and other colors of enamel. ..... 2.0... 6. eee cece eee ee ceeees $37.50 














<< 


THE MADAME LOUISEBOULANGER .. . This great costumier to some of 
the world’s very smartest women, creates one of the world’s very smartest 
watches. In black, and other colors of enamel................. TeNeS. $35 


. 


No 





THE MADAME JENNY . . . With curves as graceful and sweeping as those 








of a bouffant skirt, Jenny designs a tiny Parisi Fashi i in black, 
Be | er or eee eee PE or rac im. oe ee $35 
a 
w 
n. 








THE MADAME AGNES ... A tiny diamond-shaped dial . . . a modernistic 
enamel design surrounding it . . . thus does Agnés give chic to the simple 
act of telling time. Black, jade or ruby enamel.....................+: $35 





NI 
THE PREMET ... Madame Charlotte of the white hair and youthful face, 
directrice of Maison Premet, has designed this Parisienne. Fashioned with 
PGs AO ON RMT OURMRAE 5 o o'cc5c scicin bo sec ec asees cd se whebinetnss cess $35 


© Elgin, 1928 





(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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LMA CARTER felt that she had been keeping house 

a long time—twelve years. To be sure, she had 

something to show for her labors: Tom was hale 

and hearty and the three children were lively, 

happy youngsters, each a living proof that regular sched- 

ules, wisely chosen food and a wholesome home atmosphere 
are worth all they cost. 

But just now the daily question, ‘What shall we have to 
eat?’’ seemed more vexatious than usual. There was no 
market to visit, no array of foods from the greenhouse or the 
sunny South from which to draw inspiration. The little 
town of Mayville had no big store, and except for oranges 
and bananas, few fresh foods were to be found. 

Nevertheless, there must be meals next week; and the 
quiet hour after the midday meal, when the house was all in 
order and the children were still at school, was the time to 
plan them. Mrs. Carter seated herself at the desk in one 
corner of the living room which was sacred to household ac- 
counts, cookbooks and the magazine that kept her always 
in touch with the world at large and served later as material 
for the card catalogue which was her substitute for a trip to 
the big market. A glance through Soups or Salads or Des- 
serts brought timely suggestions whenever they were most 
needed. 

Mrs. Carter had learned that the best foundation for the 
family diet is milk and had put in a standing order for four 
quarts a day. This and the free use of whole-wheat bread 
saved much worry about good foods for the children’s 
growth. But she knew they should have also fruit daily, as 
this not only makes for flavor and variety but provides 
mineral salts valuable for growth and laxative properties 
which fruitless diets generally lack. If she could manage it 
she would have some kind of fruit at every meal. Through 
the winter they could use orange juice or tomato juice for 
breakfast and thus be assured of their daily supply of that 
indispensable Vitamin C. It was a good thing that tomatoes 
were plentiful in the fall; she had many bottles of juice in 
readiness. 


Variety for the Menu 


UT the other meals were more of a problem. Apples are 
good, but once a day seems a little too often, even if one 
knows a hundred ways to prepare them.. Mrs. Carter was 
just about to turn to the letter F in her card catalogue when 
the doorbell rang. 

“Oh, Alma,” said the visitor, ‘‘are you making out your 
veekly menus? I know you generally do it on Tuesday, and 
I thought I’d come in and glean some ideas—I’m entirely 
out of stock.” 

This was no interruption after all; only a helper to 
make the task more interesting. So Alma Carter 
smiled cordially at Sally Burton, who like herself 
took housekeeping in a professional spirit, 
though somewhat less methodically. ‘“‘Come 
right in. I was just puzzling over the fruit 
problem and going over my cards for in- 
spiration.” 

“Tt would be a lot easier if we could af- 
ford to buy all the canned fruit we like,” com- 
mented Mrs. Burton. 

“I have been thinking we should pay more at- 
tention to dried fruit. Look at this bunch of cards 
on dates alone—they’re frightfully sticky, but the chil- 
dren like them. And listen to this: ‘Six medium-sized 
date: furnish as much working force as a large potato 
or three half-inch slices from a baker’s loaf of .bread. 
They are also rich in iron and other minerals and 
deserve a place in the diet of growing children for 
this reason.’” 

“But just imagine six dates on a dessert plate! 
They ’'d look like nothing at all.” 

So they would; but here is a recipe for a date 
pudding, made with bread crumbs and steamed. 
I've made it and it’s positively delicious, served 
with a simple lemon sauce.” 

‘All right—date pudding is down for Satur- 
day, to use up the stale bread of the week 
hing conceal six dates apiece for every Bur- 

n 

“Here’s a toothsome dessert for Sunday, 
very easily made,” went on Mrs. Carter. 

“Mix dates cut up in small pieces with a 
few broken nut meats and stir them 
into whipped cream.” 











These small raisins 
are seedless and not 
too sweet, but with a 
distinctive flavor. 
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What About the Dried Tiss bd 


By Mary Swartz Rose 





“Sounds good,’”’ admitted Mrs. Burton. ‘‘But isn’t there 
something you can make on Saturday and put in the refrig- 
erator till the last moment?” 

“Surely. Try steaming the dates until soft and putting them 
into a lemon jelly, to be served either with cream or a custard 
sauce. There’s a dish that’s wholesome as can be. But if 
you don’t want a date dessert for Sunday dinner try date 
sandwiches for supper. Simply wash the dates, if you buy 
them in bulk, cut them open and lay them flat on buttered 
whole-wheat bread. With nuts and plenty of milk you will 
have as nice a supper as anybody’d want—and maybe you 
can get the children to make the sandwiches.” 


Raw or (ooked 


RS. BURTON agreed that that would be a help. “How 
about adding a dish of cottage cheese, just for good 
measure?” 

*“Go to it! Whenever I have milk I do not know what to 
do with, I always make cottage cheese. It gives the children 
calcium, just as the milk would, you know.” 

“I wonder—couldn’t you use dates in plain molasses or 
spice cake, as one would raisins?” 

“I don’t see why not. The idea is to have some dates 
washed and dried and ready for use.” 

“You'll be having me converted to prunes next, I sup- 
pose!”’ 

“Why not? The prune is like the flivver—everybody 
knocks it, but it does the work. If prunes.were bright red 
they might be as popular as strawberries. It is strange how 
we eat with our eyes! Prunes can look really tempting, if 
you buy those that have lots of meat and a good flavor and 
then do them justice. Stewed prunes aren’t the only prunes, 
by a long shot. For breakfast, for instance, they can be 
brought to something very closely resembling their fresh 
state by soaking for twenty-four hours in just enough water 
to cover them, then draining and putting in a cool place to 
ripen for at least twenty-four hours more, after which they 
can be served like fresh plums. My children simply gobble 
them, and they keep reminding me hopefully of the Southern 
hotel we once visited, where eighteen was the regular break- 
fast portion.” 

“‘Heavens! And Jane, can she eat them that way too?” 

“Yes, indeed. She’s been promoted from prune 
pulp, now that she is four years old, but I still 
cut them fine for her. I always keep a 
jar of prune 
pulp 





California prunes 
are clingstones 
and sweet meated. 


Oregon prunes are 
freestone and have 


@ tart flavor. % 


There are large 
seeded raisins 
that are not 
sticky. 















































Dates can now be bought 
all ready pitted. 
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in the refrigerator though. Nowadays you can buy it pre- 
pared for babies or in larger quantities; and when we have 
unexpected company it’s a godsend, for then a prune-whip 
dessert can be made in a jiffy. Raw prunes of course would 
be useless in an emergency—for prune whip, I mean. It 
takes long, slow cooking to soften the skins, and then they 
should stand overnight, to give them time to ripen. If 
sugar is added it should be put in just after the fire is turned 
off. ” 

“T’ve often eaten tough-skinned prunes that were hard 
and rather solid inside. There’s a great difference when 
they’re cooked well and I’ve wondered just how it was 
done. But what else can you do with the raw softened 
ones?” 

“They are delicious stuffed with cottage or cream cheese; 
for that matter, so are cooked ones. And here is a card for 
prune pie! It wouldn’t do for very little children; but if you 
bake a plain crust rolled very, very thin and afterward fill it 
with cooked prunes cut into three or four pieces, topping off 
with a thin cover of whipped cream, you have a scrumptious 
dessert no richer than many puddings. As for the juice, 
make a jelly of it,: adding a little lemon juice for tang. A 
good way is to mold it in individual ede with one whole 
prune in the center.” 


‘Round Out the Diet 


Y NOW I hope you’re convinced that prunes have lots 

in their favor, Sally. Remember that six prunes are 
about equal in nutritive value to six dates, but they are even 
more laxative and on that account more useful. The secret 
is to use only good ones and keep the children guessing as 
to what form they will take next.” 

“*Now that we are on the subject of dried fruit,”’ said Mrs. 
Burton, ‘‘ what about figs and raisins?” 

“‘T call them the other two members of the ‘ Big Four’ for the 
winter months. They are practically interchangeable, in so 
far as nutritive values are concerned, but you can’t ring so 
many changes with figs and raisins as with dates and prunes. 
They may be stewed, but they take the same long, slow cook- 
ing as prunes and aren’t quite so popular. My family likes 
figs best in steamed pudding made with bread crumbs, sim- 
ilar to the steamed date pudding, and I inveigle the children 

into eating a fig after dinner, to satisfy their 

sweet tooth without indulging the bad 
habit of eating candy.” 

“‘Aren’t raisins wonderfully rich in 

iron?” 

“Yes; but not much more 

so than the other members 

of the Big Four. And don’t 

forget that green vegetables, 

egg yolk and liver should also 

be included in the diet for the 

sake of building good red blood. 

My plan is to use on the aver- 

age one egg a day for each mem- 

ber of the family, some vegetable 

besides .potatoes—by the way, 

potatoes have lots of iron, too— 

and orange juice or tomato juice. 

The vegetables chosen should 
frequently be green ones; and 

I round out the diet with 

whole-wheat bread and 
milk.” 

“You’ve certainly got 

it down to a system, 

' Alma,” said Mrs. Burton 

enviously. ‘‘What a lot 

of worry it must save to 
have a few good working 
principles! And I’ll have to 
admit that dried fruits seem 











Dried or cook- 


ing figs are ex- to be a blessing in disguise. I 
cellent sweet- only wish the prunes were flam- 
meats. ing red, thedates turquoise blue, 





the figs apple green and the 
raisins a gorgeous orange!” 
“Maybe that can be arranged 
some day. But meantime, get some 
spiffy red-bordered bowls for the 
prunes and see how different they 


look!” 
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1. In pastry making, mix air with the flour and salt as you sift 
them together, by holding the sieve high above the bowl. For plain 
pastry, next cut in all the shortening with two knives. Hold the 
blades close together like scissors and cut out from the center. 
Repeat the strokes the full length of the bowl, then swing the knives 





back around the outer edge to toss the free flour over the fat. This 
is much better than crumbling them together with the finger tips; 
the latter method tends to make a paste rather than to keep the 
shortening in separate pieces only coated with flour. Repeat the 
process until no loose flour is left, then add the water as follows. 
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Pastry, Plain and Otherwise, Requires Artistic Skill 


Easy to Make if You Only Know How 















MPC AIR 


























2. Pour the water into the center gradually, waiting a 
3. Another methcd of making pastry uses only half the short- moment after each addition for it to be absorbed, then 6. Then, when the pastry has been rolled out for the third time, 
ening as described above and folds in the rest. For it, cut in pat together with a spatula, The last time pour it over dot the remaining shortening onto the middle half of the sur- 4 
half the fat; then, after the ripening, roll out again and dot the outside and toss on the crumbs. Pat out, wrap in face, leaving an uncovered quarter at each end. After all the 3 
two-thirds of the surface with one-third of the fat that is left. oiled paper and ripen in the refrigerator several hours. fat is used, then fold over each of the ends to meet in the center. | 














ramen] HENEVER the recipe for a Popular dish calls for 
Sey) common ingredients very few in number, you may be 
sure that it is the method of combining them that 
determines the results. Pastry is an excellent ex- 

eSihes8) ample of this culinary rule. When once you have 
roe given reliable directions for making it you should have no 
difficulty in producing a light, tender, flaky pastry suitable for 
any purpose. 

You need only flour, shortening, salt and water. Be sure the 
flour is pastry flour, use any shortening, as long as it is firm when 
cold, and have the water icy cold. Then, if made with little 
handling, your first pie will be as good as your twenty-first. 
Don’t trust to luck in your method, especially when you are 

using ingredients of standardized uniformity. Such prod- 
ucts of nature as fresh vegetables and fruits vary 
widely in water content, flavor, texture, and 
so forth, and must be treated each on its 
own merits. But though good judg- 
ment is never: amiss, without 
some knowledge or previous 
experience it is not at all 
safe to depend entirely 
upon it in dealing with 
these scientifically 
manufactured prod- 
ucts of which 
pastry is made. 


7. Nowfold into thirds in the opposite direction. “| 
Then pat out, wrap in oiled paper and ripen a 
second time in the refrigerator. It may be kept 
on hand thus for some time until it is needed. 


4. Turn back the uncovered third of the pastry 
between the two-thirds which has been dotted with 
the shortening. This folds in two layers of air 
with the fat, which tends to increase flakiness. 

















































5. Press the open ends firmly 
together with the rolling-pin to 
hold in the air, then roll out 
the pastry in the opposite direc- 
tion and fold in the second third 
of shortening in the same way. 


8. When ready to use, cut off 
only enough of the pastry to 
roll out for one crust or cover or 
for several small tarts and re- 
turn the rest to the refrigerator 
to keep it cold while the first 
piece f is rolled out and shaped. 


9. When rolling, merely dust 
the surface of the board and the 
pin with flour. Use the pin 
lightly, rolling in one direction 
only and swinging the pastry 
itself around as seems neces- 
sary to secure the desired shape. 


zo. For successful results in 
the baking, use a high tempera- 
ture to drive out the moisture 
quickly. You will find that this 
will make the pastry of a light, 
tender and very flaky texture. 
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TxrouGu thickest traffic, down steepest hills, 
you have a feeling of security and confidence 
in driving the new Ford because of the quick, 
efiective action of its six-brake system. 

A feature that appeals particularly to women 
is the smooth, positive operation of these 
brikes. The four-wheel brakes take hold with 

. 4 Srm, commanding grip at a slight pressure 



















All of the new Ford cars come to you equipped with a Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield. This also is an important 
safety feature. 














of the foot on the brake pedal. An 
effortless pull on the brake lever is 
sufficient to apply the emergency or 
parking brakes. 


The six-brake system on the new 
Ford gives you the highest degree 
of safety and reliability because the four-wheel 
brakes and the separate emergency or parking 
brakes are all of the mechanical, internal ex- 
panding type, with braking surfaces fully en- 
closed for protection against mud, water, sand 
and grease. 

The very definite advantages of this type of 
braking system have long been recognized. 
They are brought to you in the new Ford 
through a series of mechanical improvements 
embodying much that is new in design and 
construction. 

The comforting assurance that your brakes 
are equal to every need and emergency means 
a great deal to your peace of mind and adds 
immeasurably to the pleasure of motoring. 





Forp Motor CoMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 











THE NEW FORDOR SEDAN 


You'll have a feeling of security and confidence 


when you drive the new Ford 


Ease of steering and of shifting 
gears, the smooth-working clutch, 
and quick acceleration are other im- 
portant control features that make 
the new Ford such a good car for a 
woman to drive. 


It is also comforting to know that no matter 
where you live or where you go, in this coun- 
try or abroad, every Ford dealer is your dealer 
—open until nine and ten o'clock at night to 
provide prompt, intelligent, forward-looking 
service that will lengthen the life of your 
car and give you many more miles of pleasant, 
enjoyable driving. 

The whole idea back of the new Ford is to 
make the benefits of modern, economical trans- 
portation available to all the people and to 
help you get the greatest possible use from 
your car over the longest period of time at 
a minimum of trouble and expense. As long 
as you drive a Ford, you are entitled to 100 
per cent service from every Ford dealer. 
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Dr. Georges Rosenthal 


Laureate of the Institute, and of the Academy 
of Medicine, and of the Academy of the 
Moral Sciences, Paris. Doctor of the schools 
of the City of Paris. Doctor of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Dispensaries of the Social Hy- 
giene Department, Paris. Assistant at The 
Pasteur Institute, where he has a laboratory 





The ancient University of Paris, 
which has made Dr. Rosenthal Lau- 
reate of the Academy of Medicine 














for research work. Laureate of the Municipal 
Welfare Work of the City of Paris. Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Yeast keeps the body cells young 


says Dr. GEORGES ROSENTHAL, noted French specialist 


Yeast acts as the watchful policeman of the ali- 
mentary canal. It reduces the poisons which, penetrating 
into the blood stream, make the body cells grow old and 
wear out more quickly. Yeast is one of the best agents 
of intestinal purification. The continued use of yeast, by 
cleansing the organs, protects human health.” 


CY Genpé Rosen Lhald | 


AMOUS alike in Europe and America for his re- 
markable studies of the blood, Dr. Georges Rosen- 
thal speaks with acknowledged authority. 


This distinguished scientist and physician confirms 
the discovery made by thousands of Americans that 
eating fresh yeast prevents sluggish, poisoned intestines 
and—in his own words—‘“protects human _ health” 
from all the ills that follow. 


“Yeast feeds on and absorbs the wastes,” he says. 
“It deprives the disease microbes, which are always 
ready to develop in our bodies, of their nourishment. 
That is how yeast acts as the watchful policeman of the 
intestinal tract. At the same time it stops poisonous 








Where the trouble starts . . 
where yeast works 


From throat to colon is one continu- 
ous tube. Here is where 90% of your 
ailments start, doctors say. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, a food as fresh as any 
garden vegetable, keeps this entire 
tract clean, active, healthy; prevents 
poisoning; promotes health, youth. 


decay and thereby helps. to a great degree the normal 
working of the intestine.”” Dr. Rosenthal’s words, taken 
from an authorized interview widely printed in American 
newspapers, reveal the importance of a healthy and 
active colon, shown below. 


Keep Young with Yeast 


Clogged intestines are easily restored to normal activity 
when you eat fresh yeast which Dr. Rosnclias has 
shown to be so effective. 


More than half the doctors pre ee in a recent 
survey in the United States said they prescribed yeast. 
Thousands have found the joy of health and happiness 
by eating this fresh, natural food every day. 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly—daily— 
one cake before each meal, or between meals. To get full 
benefit from yeast you must eat it regularly and over a suf- 
ficient period of time. Cheeks will bloom; skin will clear; that 
tired feeling vanishes; happiness and success seem easy. All 

rocers and many leading cafeterias, lunch counters and soda 
ountains have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today. 


Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept. G-104, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York, Ae 
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Entertaining With a Hawaiian Luncheon 


gest delightful ways of en- 

@a| tertaining. The large dining 
waa| room of a winter home in the 
tases) North, the open porch or se- 
cluded lawn of the Southern home adapt 
themselves to the spirit of Hawaii, where 
sunlight and palm shade, bright flowers 
and hospitality abound. 

To give her table the tropical semblance 
the hostess needs no more than a few fern 
leaves, a roll of orange crépe paper and 
some semitropical and easily obtainable 
fruits, such as Japanese persimmons, pine- 
apples, bananas or even the brilliant native 
watermelon. 

If the luncheon is for twelve persons, 
lay a strip of orange paper the full length 
of the table and, across this strip, five 
shorter ones. Use the paper as a mat for 
ferns and grape leaves and along the cen- 
ter arrange a group of bananas, persim- 
mons, sliced watermelon and pineapple. 
Use as many of these fruits as you can 
get at your markets, in order to give the 
effect of tropical color and abundance. In 
tropical countries pineapple is sliced 
lengthwise to the core, making thick 
wedge-shaped pieces. 

Place at least four lacquered round 
trays on the table—or still better, a small 
one for each guest—and in these serve the 
hors d’ceuvres, arranged neatly and in 
separate groups in such a way that the 
contrasting colors are well emphasized. 
Use walnuts, roasted, chopped and salted; 
these take the place of the Hawaiian ku- 
kui nuts. In lieu of Bombay ducks, dry 
salted codfish in a slow oven and break 
into small pieces. Add to these green pep- 
pers, chopped very fine, and young onions; 
coarse salt crystals, which come prepared 
in boxes; chopped yolk of hard-cooked 
egg, and whole shrimps, either fresh or 
canned. 

Serve the meal in the native Hawaiian 
manner—that is, in individual wooden or 
china bowls, which may be obtained for 
five or ten cents. Any large dishes used 
should be flat and of bright-colored china; 
yellow or green napkins will also help to 
emphasize the color scheme. Further- 
more, all the food except 
dessert is placed on the 
table at the same time. 
Notan American luncheon 
party, but a Hawaiian 
feast served beneath the 
palm trees! 

To emphasize the exotic 
note, hang a lei, or wreath 
of fresh or paper flowers, 
on each chair. The native 
Hawaiians, both men and 
women, wear these color- 
ful and fragrant leis on all 
lestive occasions. They are 
given as tokens of friend- 
ship and good will, and 
belong to the equipment 
of your luncheon table. 

rhe soft music of Ha- 
walian records will 
furnish further at- 
mosphere for your 
party. 

All the foods in 
the following menu 
are delicate and 
quickly digested. 
In this respect they 
are like the Chinese 
foods so common 
in Hawaii, so what 
appears to’ be too 





By MarcuEritE Mappox 


much is actually just a pleasant suf- 
ficiency or the satisfying blending of un- 
usual flavors. 

Poi, the native Hawaiian dish, is made 
from taro flour. However, it is not neces- 
sary for this luncheon and can be omitted 
unless you want to send to the Islands for 
some. 

Salmon Lomi 
Chicken cooked with Spinach and Coconut 
Banana and Coconut Pudding 
Avocado Salad 
Grape-Juice Punch 
Pineapple Water Ice 
Alexander Cake 
Coffee 


SALMON Lomi. Cover a pound of kip- 
pered salmon with freshly boiling water 
and let stand a minute or two before 
draining; repeat twice and then flake, re- 
moving all bones and pieces of membrane. 
Toss together with half a green pepper 
and two onions, finely chopped, and chill. 
Serve between two half-inch slices of 
tomato, either fresh or canned. 


CHICKEN WITH SPINACH AND COCONUT. 
Disjoint one large chicken, dredge with 
salt, pepper and flour and sauté in three 
tablespoonfuls of fat. When nicely 
browned, cover with water and simmer 
over a low blaze. As each piece becomes 
tender remove and put in a warm place. 
Make a rich sauce. browning three table- 
spoonfuls of the fat left in the pan with 
the same amount of flour. Stir in two cup- 
fuls of coconut liquid and when thick add 
a peck of spinach, boiled and chopped, and 
the cooked chicken. Simmer ten minutes, 
to heat through, and serve. If fresh coco- 
nut milk is not available cover a quart 
of canned coconut with two and a half 
cupfuls of water; after it has stood for 
five minutes press out the juice. 



























BANANA AND COCONUT PUDDING. 
Skin and press six ripe bananas through 
a vegetable press. Then whip into the 
pulp half a cupful of arrowroot, moistened 
with three-quarters of a cupful of milk. 
Add as much sugar, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter.and one and a half cupfuls of 
shredded coconut. Pour into a well-oiled 
pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—for about one hour. This 
may be served either hot or cold accom- 
panied by cream. 


AVOCADO SALAD. Pare two avocados 
and cut into halves crosswise. Remove the 
pit and slice into thin rings. Marinate in 
French dressing with two cucumbers 
pared and thinly sliced. Serve on lettuce, 
alternating with slices of tomato. 


GRAPE-JUICE PUNCH. Mix two cupfuls 
each of grape juice, sweet cider and grape- 
fruit juice and stir in one cupful of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of nutmeg and one large 
orange shredded. Chill for several hours 
and just before serving add two quarts of 
cream soda. 


PINEAPPLE WATER IcE. Boil one cupful 
of water with two cupfuls of sugar in a two- 
quart saucepan to 225° F., stirring only 
until the sugar dissolves, or boil vigorously 
for about five minutes. Add three and a 
half cupfuls of pineapple juice and put in 
the refrigerator to chill. When cold, pour 
into a mold and pack in equal parts of ice 
and salt for two hours. Then fold in a 
stiffly beaten egg white and repack for an 
hour and a half longer before turning out 
to serve. 


ALEXANDER CAKE. Work half a cupful 
of shortening to a cream, sift and stir in a 
cupful of sugar gradually and add two 
well-beaten egg yolks. Mix and sift to- 
gether two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder and a quarter 
teaspoonful of soda; stir a part of these 
dry ingredients into the egg mixture, then 
add the remainder alternately with half a 
cupful of sour milk. Flavor with a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, beat well, then cut 
and fold in two stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake 
in two layer pans in a 
moderate oven—375° F.— 
for about twenty-five min- 
utes. 


ALEXANDER FROSTING. 
Boil two cupfuls of sugar 
with half a cupful of water 
to a temperature of 242° F. 
or until a little dropped 
from a cold spoon will 
thread. Pour slowly onto 
two stiffly whipped egg 
whites, beating continu- 
ously, and when it begins 
to hold shape fold in two 
cupfuls of moist canned 
coconut. Cover one of the 
cake layers witha 
generously thick 
layer of shredded 
coconut, then 
with part of the 
frosting. Over it 
place the second 
cake, then frost 
the top and sides 
and sprinkle the 
whole with more 
shredded coco- 
nut. 
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Fnergy... 
...food 





M«: BUT the youngsters’ appe- 
tites are keen these days! And 


with good reason. Bracing autumn 
weather. Lots of outdoor exercise. 
Football and other sports. Stomachs 
constantly calling for something sus- 
taining. It’s all perfectly natural for 
the husky, playing child to want food 
often—and it shouldn’t be denied 
unless mealtime is right at hand. 


Give children a choice of sandwiches, 
and those with a filling of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter will pull more votes 
than any other kind. And the thicker 
the spread the better they’ll like it. 
There’s nothing better for them 
either. For it’s easy to digest, it has 
real nutriment value and builds back 
that energy they’ve lost in play. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is the pop- 
ular sandwich filler for the lunch at 
school, after school, and between 
meals anytime. And those who ate it 
as youngsters a generation ago are 
still liking it as grown-ups. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
‘Butter 
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qu estion 






smart women 


are asking. 


answered by the 


Reatsitk fashion Gmmittee 





,, —ae with its weeks of opera, de- 
buts, balls ahead! 


Splendid fabrics—glowing colors. Lames, vel- 
vets, tweeds, crepes . . . these are Winter’s fabrics, 
sanctioned in fashionable circles. 


What hosiery shades, smart women ask, will 
be worn with these new fabrics? 


Now, from Paris ... New York... London 
... the Realsilk Fashion Committee gives you the 
answer: colors definitely darker than they have 
been for seasons past. 





















Twenty-one shades from which to choose 


The warm Honey Beige and Spanish Brown—for day- 
time crepes and tweeds. The neutral Boulevard and 
Tea-time, for velvets. And for the 
shimmering lames and satins of the 
evening mode—Rose Morn, a deep 
nude tone, and Pearl Blush, the new 
and delicate pastel. 


In all . . . twenty-one shades, 
worn in the fashion capitals of the 
world, presented to you mow in 
hosiery, while they are still new, 
distinguished. 


Lady Egerton 


Without delay, with no in-be- 
tween steps, our Representatives 
bring them to your home—stock- 
ings of sheer loveliness and amazing 





World's largest manufacturers of 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 
Lingerie 
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Lapy Ecerton, famous Paris designer, who is head 
of the house of Paul Caret 


Exinor Patrerson, 4 favorite in society—famed for 
her roles in ‘*The Miracle,’’ and ‘* Behold This Dreamer’’ 


durability, made to resist the most strenuous wear. 


In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons as well as 
in the service weights, strong, elastic fresh silk— 
seldom more than 24 days from the Orient— 





Lynn Fontanne 


Elinor Patterson Neysa McMein 


Katherine Harford 


THE REALSILK FASHION COMMITTEE 


Lynn Fontanneg, star of Theatre Guild productions— 
“the best dressed woman on the American stage’ 


Neysa McMg1n, famous artist and authority on color 
harmony 


KatHerine Harrorp, formerly of Harper's Bazar 
and noted American style authority 


THE New 


PR AL SIER 
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The Tea Hour at the Ritz 
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insures long wear, smooth fit at ankle and knee, 
and shimmering beauty after many washings. 


In certain styles for extra service the Dura- 
foot, exclusive with Realsilk, gives still addi- 
tional durability. 


“ es seth “ 

The newest color selections of the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee are 
now being shown by our Rep- 
resentatives in your community. If 
you are not being called upon regu- 
larly, we shall feel privileged to 
arrange for you a special showing— 
without obligation, of course, on 
your part. Simply telephone the 
Realsilk office in your town and ask 
to havé one of our Representatives 
call at your home. The Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, U. S. A. 


250 branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. Consult 


"phone directory for your local office 
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What Dry (leaning (an and (cannot Do 








pemeee|ON’T blame it on the dry cleaner 
4 bam if your dress comes home an 
4 ame inch or two shorter than when 
ae _4 it went—or a shade or two 

seee3) lighter or with not quite all the 
spots removed. It may not be his fault at 
all. Perhaps if you had given him a little 
coéperation before handing him the gar- 
ment it wouldn’t have happened. 

For there’s lots more to dry cleaning 
than just dry cleaning. That’s a paradox 
which the average woman, with her vague 
idea of what the term implies, fails to 
understand. The word “‘dry”’ to her con- 
notes the absence of liquid, whereas in 
reality it is used merely to indicate no 
water. The cleaning bath used by the dry 
cleaner consists of a “dry” solvent—in 
which a good dry-cleaning soap has been 
dissolved. In this bath the garment to be 
cleaned is submerged and washed. 

But that is only part of the process. 
The dry-cleaning bath removes all loose 
soil and grease spots, but that is all it does 
remove. What, then, about food stains, 
dye marks, salad-oil spots, blood stains, 
perspiration stains and myriad other spots 
that fabrics are heir to? Not only does 
dry cleaning fail to remove them but in 
some cases it “‘sets” them permanently. 

The answer is contained in what is 
known as spotting. To the average person, 
spotting means putting a spot on some- 
thing; to the dry cleaner it means the 
process of removing a spot. Sometimes the 
spotting is done before the dry-cleaning 
bath; sometimes afterward. And here is 
where the customer is given a noble chance 
for codperation. By telling the cleaner 
the cause of the spots she can make it pos- 
sible for him to remove them before the 
garment is dry-cleaned, thus eliminating 
the possibility of their becoming set. 





Cleaning Problems 


NE of the commonest stains set by dry 
cleaning is that made by blood. If the 
spot is properly worked on before going 
into the cleaning solution it may be suc- 
cessfully removed; but if left until after- 
ward the color from the fabric will probably 
come out too. 

Dry cleaning, in many cases, merely 
puts the garment into condition for spot- 
ting, wet-dry cleaning or wet cleaning. 
For it is after the general soil is removed 
that the spots and stains show up most 
prominently. Often the general soil only 
is noticed by the woman who sends her 
frock to the cleaner, and she would be 
thoroughly astonished to see the condition 
of the garment as it comes out of the dry- 
cleaning bath, dotted with spots whose 
existence she never even suspected. 

Each separate spot presents a separate 
problem. For not only do the different 
types of stains require different treatments 
but often the different types of materials 
as well. And this the customer fails to 
take into account. The new synthetic 
fibers, such as the various kinds of rayon, 
have created the necessity for new solvents 
and new methods, since a solvent which 
will remove an ordinary ink stain from asilk 
garment, say, may be useless on rayon— 
or vice versa. 

Then, too, the quality of the fabric and 
the dressing used for the, finish provide 
additional problems. etimes they 
cannot be met—with the result that th 
material comes out of the dry- 
cleaning bath irretrievably 
shrunken. Sometimes the dye 
is of an inferior quality, so that 
when a drop of dirty water is 


Never hang away a 

- Soiled or spotted gar- 

ment for any length 

of time. To do so 
may set the spots. 


By Gay E. Lioyp 


spilled or splashed on the fabric the dye 
runs to the edge of the ring thus made, 
and although the spot may be removed 
the ring will still show. Or perhaps the 
dress fades badly when cleaned. None of 
these mishaps is the fault of the cleaner, 
yet often he has to take the blame. And 
the disasters are for the most part quite 
unnecessary. For once again codperation 
on the part of the customer would do 
away with them. All that is necessary is 
for each woman, when buying, to demand 
from the merchant the assurance that her 
garment will launder or dry-clean satis- 
factorily. 

This difference between the various 
types of materials and between the various 
types of spots to be removed is one of the 
many pitfalls into which the housewife 
often falls in her attempts at home clean- 
ing. Quite impartially, as a rule, she uses 
one dry-cleaning solvent for every purpose. 
Another reason why her efforts often fail 
is her lack of the proper drying facilities. 
After a cleaner has been applied the result- 
ant damp spot must be removed immedi- 
ately, or a circle will be left. 

Another item that the professional 
cleaner stresses and the amateur is apt to 
overlook is the importance of a thorough 
brushing of the garment to be cleaned. A 
great deal of the soil may be thus loosened 
and the cleaning process made correspond- 
ingly easier and more effective. In making 
over clothes it is well always to rip them 
apart entirely and give them a thorough 
brushing before undertaking to clean or 
have them cleaned, then the final pressing 
will set the threads in their original and 
natural shape. 

And never hang away for any length of 
time garments that are soiled or spotted. 
To do so may set the spots, particularly 
in the case of stains that become more 
insoluble upon exposure to air. Spots 
made by fruit juice, soft drinks, tea, coffee, 
and the like, come under this category. 

When the nature of the stains to be 
eliminated requires water or other liquid 
solution, it is always safest to consult the 
professional cleaner. It is possible that he 
may recommend some simple remedy that 
may be used with safety, or he will explain 
why certain methods cannot be employed. 

One of the greatest dangers of home 
cleaning is the possibility of ‘“‘circling”’ in 
removing spots, or of chafing the fabric 
by too much rubbing thus making a perma- 
nently lighter spot, dull and ugly-looking. 
There is one type of spot, however, that 
























the average woman can remove very 
easily, and that is the mark left on some 
materials by water. Simply place the spot 
over a soft surface and rub gently with the 
finger nail, or pick up the fabric and rub it 
softly together until the spot disappears. 
If this fails the atomizer method may be 
tried. Place the spot over a pad of cheese- 
cloth and spray with clear water from an 
ordinary atomizer until the dampness ex- 
tends beyond the ring. Absorb the excess 
dampness around the margin with cheese- 
cloth, and when the original water ring 
has disappeared hold the fabric before an 
electric fan, to dry it quickly. Do not 
under any circumstance rub the spot while 
it is damp, as this is nearly certain to chafe 
the material. 

The ring left by fruit-juice spots may 
sometimes be removed by stroking with 
the finger nail or rubbing the fabric gently 
together. 


Home ‘Remedies 


VERY woman has her own particular 
brand of dry cleaner which she uses 
on minor cleaning jobs at home—some- 
times successfully and sometimes not. 
Everyone has read of fatal attempts made 
by various persons to clean garments by 
immersing them in large quantities of gaso- 
line, but not everyone understands why 
those attempts may end disastrously. 

This is the reason: All silk normally 
contains moisture. On very dry days in 
summer, however, or in winter, when all 
moisture has been frozen out of the atmos- 
phere, or in furnace-heated houses where 
the air is exceedingly dry, the moisture is 
drawn from the silk. Put this dry silk into 
a quantity of gasoline—a solvent without 
moisture—and you have two nonconduct- 
ors of electricity together, within an at- 
mosphere too dry to dissipate any electrical 
charge that may occur. Then the slight- 
est friction may generate a spark. And 
presto! the damage is done! 

Excellent results areoften obtained, how- 
ever, by mixing a dry cleaner—carbon 
tetrachloride or another that has been 
found by experience to be good—with 
French chalk, magnesia or other white ab- 
sorbent, and spreading it over the spot. 
Dry thoroughly, then brush off, repeating 
if necessary. This may prevent the 
spreading of the solvent and the forma- 
tion of a ring and is particularly useful for 
light-colored unwashable materials. 

Plain French chalk and an electric iron 
often remove grease spots from silk or 
wool. First spread the garment on an 
ironing board, with a layer of porous paper 
such as paper toweling or blotting paper 
underneath; then cover the spot with a 
sprinkling of French chalk and another 
piece of paper. Iron the paper above the 
spot for five or ten minutes with a warm 
but not hot iron; then brush clean. 

Another method sometimes successful 
in removing heavy grease from woolen 
goods is to place the fabric over a piece of 
porous paper, spotted side against the pa- 
per. Dab gently on the other side with 
your dry cleaner, moving the paper to an- 
other spot when it becomes discolored; 
then cover with another layer of cloth or 
blotting paper and press with a hot iron. 
The grease will be carried off the garment 
into the paper or cloth underneath. To 
say that these simple practices would work 
successfully at all times would 
be a bit extravagant, but care- 
ful interpretation of these in- 
structionswill usuallynet worth- 
while results. 


Drawing by 
Welton Swain 


Kee ing the flavors 
of fine foods intact 
ANCHOR CAPS 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 












ANCHOR CAPS 
« Fook,” say the leading food packers, 

L “through these shining, sterilized 
walls of glass you can see our choice foods 
—more than a hundred of them. Olives, 
pickles, jams, fresh-packed fruits and veg- 
etables, flawless meats and sea-food—no 
matter what we pack in glass, it is always 
our best. Only the best is good enough for 
glass. For we want you to see it, to judge 
it, to know Jefore you buy how good it is. 


“And then, while our foods are at their 
best we seal them with Anchor Caps to 
hold their full natural flavors, to keep 
them pure, nutritious, and satisfying. For 
these Anchor Caps are strong, air-tight, 
leak-proof, and as clean as the sterilized 
glass itself. They cannot be removed un- 
til they reach your kitchen. No hands 
can touch this food, no samples can be 
taken. Anchor Caps are the most secure 
seals obtainable, and because they are 
easily and quickly applied, they are eco- 
nomical. They help us to sell you our 
best foods at moderate prices.” 


Look for the sturdy, gold-lacquered An- 
chor Caps on your grocers’ shelves. They 
identify fine foods, safely and scientifi- 
cally packed. They have been chosen by 
more than 1500 packers. 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 


Long Island City, New York + ‘Toronto, Canada 
Anchor Openers are sold by all KROGER, 
AMERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 
and DOMINION Stores and many other grocers. Or, 
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Dag Ped the 


: Seees? 


For more than five million women, La 
Choy has answered that most per- 
plexing daily question: ‘‘What shall I 
have for dinner tonight that is savory, 
inexpensive and easy to prepare?” 


Of all foods that delight the taste, 
none are more popular than Chow 
Mein, Chop Suey, and other Chinese 
dishes made with genuine La Choy 
imported ingredients. Inimitable in 
flavor, La Choy products constitute 
the basic essentials for these delica- 
cies. With little skill and effort, they 
can be prepared in your own kitchen 
in less than twenty minutes. 


Millions of women daily use the La 
Choy book of proven recipes for 
making many delightful salad combi- 
nations and improving favorite soups, 
stews, hashes, and gravies. Send for 
your copy. 
Sold by all Good Grocers 
The La Choy assortment pack- 


age contains a free book of Chinese 


Chinese 
CoN Products 
Chow ¥ Soy Sauce— 

Recipes and every needed ingredient for 
making real Chow Mein, Chop Suey, and many 
other dishes. At yourt grocer’s or sent you direct. 





















how Mein Noodles 

routs— Bamboo 

oots—Sub Kum 
eh ‘Chestnuts— 
Brown Sauce 
Kumquats 





La CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me, as checked, the following: 
O Free Book of Chinese Recipes. 


(1 Lenclose $1 ($1.25 west of the Rockies and in 
Canada) for the La Choy Assortment Package. 


Name. 
Sette 


City. State. 
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‘wa OSPITALITY prompts us to 


“| within our door, but good taste 
aya| now demands that this refresh- 

s Sa) ment be simple. The once- 
popular party supper, which included in 
its menu hot, cold, jellied and iced dishes 
in bewildering variety, is now greatly sim- 
plified and calls for dishes few in number 
but very well made. 

For informal and formal entertaining 
alike, the menu always includés some bev- 
erage. Among these is the ever-popular 
fruit drink for the smart evening bridge or 
informal dance. Merely a punch bowl of 
some delicious beverage, with sandwiches 
and small cakes, is all the occasion seems to 
demand. And for those most delightful of 
all affairs, the impromptu gathering of a 
few good friends, the catering amounts to 
almost nothing at all if one is provided, as 
every good hostess should be, with a few 
tasty sandwich fillers and has stacked 
away in the corner of the refrigerator sev- 
eral kinds of the fruit juices and carbon- 
ated beverages that are to be found in 
every first-class food shop. 

In using these very convenient juices 
and beverages, it is a wise plan to prepare 
beforehand a jar of simple sugar sirup, 
which sweetens the beverages much more 
satisfactorily than does sugar alone and 
makes a much smoother, richer product. 

Tea makes a stimulating, agreeable 
foundation for many of the most refresh- 
ing punches, but it must be freshly made 
in order to be delicately flavored. To pre- 
pare the tea for the punch bowl, pour a 
quart of freshly boiling water over four 
tablespoonfuls of orange pekoe tea and let 
stand five minutes, then strain through a 
moistened cheesecloth. Cool and add 
sugar sirup, fruit juices or carbonated 
water to suit the taste at the time of serv- 
ing—for carbonated beverages, of course, 
must not be allowed to stand. 

As for garnishes or finishing touches to 
a party beverage, they are many and de- 
lightful. Colored ice cubes make a very 
pretty note as they go bobbing about over 
the surface of the punch; make them by 
adding just enough pink or green vegetable 
coloring to produce a faint but decided 
tint to the water placed in the freezing 
pans in the electric refrigerator, and freeze 
very solidly. By adding the cubes to the 
punch at the very last moment they will 
not have time to melt and shed their 
color through the beverage. For a dis- 
tinct novelty maraschino cherries, the lit- 
tle seedless grapes that are colored orange, 
red or green, 
lemon slices, 
candied ginger 
or bits of other 
fruit may be 
frozen in the 
ice cubes. If 
preferred, the 
ice cubes may 
be made of 
raspberry or 
strawberry, 
orange or some 
other fruit 
juice, or of 























By CAROLINE B. KInc 


slightly sweetened lime or lemonade; but 
too much sirup or sugar will retard the 
freezing process. 

A quart of lemon or orange ice quickly 
frozen to a coarse texture makes a 
tempting and delicious garnish, if one 
may call it so, for the punch bowl. Turn 
the sherbet into the punch just before 
serving and sprinkle a few halved mara- 
schino cherries or the small highly colored 
grapes—which are merely puffed raisins, 
tinted and bottled like the maraschino 
cherries—over the surface of the punch. 


ROSE PUNCH is very pretty at an in- 
formal debutante dance. Over a cake of 
ice in the punch bowl empty a pint bottle 
of raspberry juice and enough sparkling 
white grape juice to produce a pale rose 
tint. Scatter a few rose petals over the 
surface of the punch and serve with very 
tiny watercress sandwiches and little pink- 
iced cakes, decorated with candied rose 
petals or mint leaves. 


RIBBON FREEZE is a charming drink for 
informal evening bridge. Fill small slender 
glasses with crushed ice and in the bottom 
of each pour a few tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice. Over this—very carefully, so that 
the juices will not blend—add an equal 
amount of raspberry juice, then the same 
of lime juice, then loganberry juice and 
finally white grape juice. Top witha green 
cherry or one of the little green or gold 
puffed raisins, and serve with simple small 
sandwiches or plain wafers or cookies. 
Short straws should accompany this won- 
derfully attractive drink. The bottled 
juices with the natural fruit flavors need 
no additional sweetening. 


CIDER CupP for the Thanksgiving dance 
will prove popular and, made as follows, 
is quite novel. Boil together two cup- 
fuls of sugar and two of water for six min- 
utes; strain and cool, then add a pint of 
grape juice, a pint of orange juice, a quart 
of cider and two pint bottles of ginger ale. 
Pour over a heap of ice cubes in the punch 
bowl and add a pint jar of spiced crab 
apples with their juice. If.the apples are 
large they may be halved or quartered. 


CRYSTAL PUNCH is almost pure white, 
with a very pretty red fruit garnish float- 
ing about in it. The pineapple juice fea- 
tured in its making 
may be either bot- 
tled or canned; if 
the latter, strain 


There 
is a pleasing 
variety of fruit juices 

and beverages from which ta 
choose, many of them new ones on 
the market, witha surprisingly natural flavor. 


or the Party Punch Bowl 





from a No. 24 can of sliced pineapple and 
cook with half a cupful of granulated sugar 
for five minutes; cool and add a pint of 
sparkling grape juice, the juice of three 
lemons and a pint of carbonated water. 


GINGERADE is made by adding the juice 
of two lemons and one orange to a cupful 
of strained sugar sirup, to which two 
cloves and the rind of one orange and one 
lemon have been added during the cook- 
ing. Pour two or three tablespoonfuls of 
this liquid over the crushed ice in each 
glass, add a tablespoonful of thinly sliced 
preserved ginger and fill the glasses with 
ginger ale. 


GRAPE-MINT-ADE. Cook together to a 
thin sirup one cupful of sugar and two 
cupfuls of water, adding two or three 
drops of essence of peppermint. Cool and 
mix with a cupful of lime or lemon juice 
and a quart of grape juice. Serve gar- 
nished with thinly sliced lemons. 


THANKSGIVING FRUIT PUNCH may be 
equally appropriate as a Christmas punch, 
both from its coloring and the fact that it 
has cranberry juice for its foundation. 
Cook a quart of these berries with a quart 
of water and strain through a moistened 
cloth, add two cupfuls of sugar and cook 
again for six minutes, then strain, chill and 
add a cupful of orange juice and half a 
cupful of lemon juice with a pint of 
carbonated or plain water. Pour over 
crushed ice and serve with a green cherry 
or grape in each glass. 


LIME JUICE offers many delightful 
beverage possibilities. The large new 
handsome Florida limes, about the size of 
a small lemon but blue-green in color, are 
very fine and juicy and easy to use, but 
the bottled lime juice is more convenient, 
as it is possible to have it always on hand. 
I like to combine the bottled juice with 
the fresh limes in making lime fizz, the 
very attractive drink next described. 


LIME Fizz calls for the juice from a 
quart can of pears, a cupful of canned 
white grapes, two cupfuls of sugar sirup, a 
pint bottle of lime juice, four fresh limes 
and a pint bottle of charged water or 
sparkling white grape juice. Drain the 
juice from the pears, strain and add it to 
the sugar sirup and the lime juice. Mix 
well and set away in a cold place to ripen 
for a few hours; when ready to use add 
the limes sliced very thin, a few pieces of 
the pears, also thinly sliced, and the 
grapes, halved and seeded. Pour into the 
punch bowl over a large cake of ice and 
add the charged water or grape juice. 
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KING SPEAR’S PROCLAMATION 
Thanksgiving season is at hand— 
Proclaim a feast throughout the land— 
And so that all will better feel 


Serve Double Mint with every meal! 
—WRIGLEY RHYMES 





Let the delicious Peppermint 
flavor of WRIGLEY’s DOUBLE MINT 
purify your mouth and breath and 
aid digestion. | 


Taste the new and better 
Peppermint flavor in DOUBLE MINT: 
it will be a pleasant surprise to you. 





“After every meal” is a beneficial 
practice. Try it with DOUBLE MINT. 


The flavor lasts 
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“More women believe in — 
Del Monte Quality every — 


year ~ because they find 
the flavor and goodness © 
they want in every can! ‘ 


And in your list of 
Good-Things-To-Eat 
~don’t forget these 
Del Monte Varieties! 


FRUITS FOR SALAD 


A good fruit salad, for 
instance, is a ‘‘jewel’’ in any 
meal! And a ‘‘jewel’’ that 
shines doubly bright when 
there’s no extra work of 
preparation! Just opena can 
of Det Monre Fruits for 
Salad, and you have—all cut 
and packed together—65 of 
the finest fruits you ever 
tasted. 


RIPE OLIVES 
AND OLIVE OIL 


And don’t overlook DE. 
Monre Ripe Olives—partic- 
ularly if you want this tempt- 
ing relish at its best. Noted 
for their nut-like flavor. Or 
Det Monte Olive Oil—rich 
and clear, pressed from the 
same full-ripened fruit. 


CATSUP 
AND CHILI SAUCE 


Quality condiments, too! 
If you could only visit a 
Det Monte cannery, see the 
red-ripe fruit as it comes 
from the field, smell the rich 
aroma of spices and toma- 
toes cooking together, you 
would understand their dis- 
tinctive flavor, their uniform 
high quality and goodness. 


PEARS 


And Det Monte Pears— 
the famous Bartlett variety, 
of course! What a delicious 
treat. Packed in exactly the 
proper syrup to bring out all 
the delicacy and aroma of 
this tempting fruit. 





























; Sliced Peach 
Shortcake—just one of 
many simple ways to serve 
this luscious fruit. 


Bi Se peste a 


0 DEL M INTE 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU 
WANT THE BEST 






p) Y FOODS iS 
. = DELICIOUS VARIETIES 


Just be sure you say 


We'll Send Them Free! Would you like 
kitchen-tested recipes for these and other Det 
Moyre Foods? Our special collection of recipe fold- 
ers and ‘“The Det Monre Fruit Book’’ contains 
almost 200 appetizing, easy-to-make suggestions 
for everyday meals. Address Dept. 129, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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Whats New? 


eAnd of Interest to Up-to-Date Flomemakers 





Sea] OULDN’T you like to buy beef 
; }. guaranteed by a government 
¥ee| stamp to be exactly the quality 
that you order—prime, choice, 
piss Ge good or medium? This is possi- 
ble now in many places, for grading is 
already being done by the Federal au- 
thorities under these regulations in ten of 
our packing centers. 
Meat from a cow is 
never graded as prime, 
but that from steers 
or heifers may be. 


3; WW 


You would be sur- 
prised to see how much 
energy you can save 
by using an electrical 
beatertocombineflour 
mixtures, salad dress- 
ings, or other foods 
that need long beat- 
ing. This is a small- 
sized piece of electrical 
equipment held by the 
hand in the material 
to be mixed. Simply 
adjust it for slow, 
medium or rapid beat- 
ing according to your need, and in a few 
minutes the work is done—all with little 
effort on your part and with the saving 
of a good bit of time. 











Haven’t you felt that there is very little 
in a name, when it comes to buying blank- 
ets labeled part wool? It’s easy to see 
that this might mean nearly anything 
except “guaranteed all wool’’; and how 
can the inexperienced shopper know which 
blanket to buy, when she hasn’t had the 
experience of learning that the soft-feeling, 
lightweight blanket, containing a large 
amount of wool, gives the most warmth? 
The manufacturers themselves have the 
solution and are trying 
to come to an agreement 
to state the exact per- 
centage of wool on the 
label of a blanket 
marked part wool. 
Should we not commend 
such effort as this, which 
will send the new home- 
makers forth to their 
buying with greater 
confidence and the guar- 
antee of greater satisfac- 
tion? 


Don’t feel alarmed if 
you find glasslike crys- 
tals in a can of salmon. 
More than likely they 
are only harmless sub- 
stances due to the effect 
of the conditions of processing and cooling 
upon magnesium, ammonia and phos- 
phoric acid native to the fish. These 
sound formidable, don’t they? But they’re 
not—just normal substances found in 
many kinds of sea food but only occasion- 
ally in crystalline form. 


Good coffee has often made the repu- 
tation of well-established eating places, 
and it is not news that church suppers as a 
rule lack this reputation. Large quanti- 
ties of coffee made by small-quantity 
methods have never been very practical, 
so to improve your standard of coffee at 
church suppers change your method. The 
new glass-lined coffee urns offer excellent 
chances along this line. 


The bathroom, too, is coming in for its 
share of color, and nowhere else could it be 
used to better advantage. One of the 
newest items that has just appeared is a 
set of glass bottles in a variety of colors. 


ad 





Official woolen-blanket grader 
testing “part-wool” blankets 
on a cold night. 


These come either individually or four to- 
gether on a round tray made to fit the glass 
bathroom shelves. The several lotions and 
antiseptics that are a daily necessity are 
ever at hand and ready for instant use. 


The next time you want a truly deli- 
cious dessert with little preparation try 


This is easily understood when you know 
that the heat from a tiny gas flame warms 
a container of ammonia dissolved in water. 
The gas formed passes to another con- 
tainer, where it is again changed to liquid. 
This change from liquid to gas requires 
heat, hence the gas flame. But heat is 
also drawn from the surrounding com- 
partments of the re- 
frigerator, leaving the 
air icy cold for the 
storage of the food. 
Just as long as the gas 
is lighted, the chang- 
ing continues noise- 
lessly and without 
further care. Nor is 
there any danger from 
the pilot light, for 
should it by any 
chance go out the gas 
is automatically 
turned off. 


It has been a long 








To safeguard the homemaker, legislation for proper grading of beef is urged. 


some of the new junket flavors. They 
come in lemon, coffee, raspberry, orange 
or chocolate, slightly colored to suit the 
flavor, and are a vast improvement on the 
plain white mild-flavored junket that was 
the first one to appear on the market. 
This is one dessert for the older members 
and children alike. 


A neat, well-made knit cover for the 
rolling pin often saves a lot of time and 
effort in making rich pastry. The knit 
cloth keeps the rolling pin from sticking 
to the dough and avoids using too much 
flour in rolling. You can buy one now, al- 
ready made in tubular form, of strong yet 

flexible material, easily 
washed. 


There’s a new fish loaf 
on the market quite dif- 
ferent from those made 
at home for an occa- 
sional change in the 
menu. It is frozen and 
sold in cardboard car- 
tons. This loaf is made 
of small trimmings taken 
from fish fillets, shredded 
and pressed together to 
make pieces of the most 
delicately flavored first- 
class choice fish. Sliced 
and dipped in corn meal 
or flour and sautéd, or 
merely browned in cook- 
ing oil, it introduces an 
entirely new dish. You can likewise buy 
frozen fillets of serving size—about five to 
a package—which can be lifted apart and 
cooked as any fresh fish. Aside from do- 
ing away with the necessity of special 
care and cleaning in the home, these pack- 
ages add fresh fish to the menu possibili- 
ties anywhere in the country. 


In buying sheets, do you allow for 
shrinkage in length? There is an average 
shrinkage of about five inches in sheets 
108 inches long, so we learn from the test- 
ing laboratories of one of our large na- 
tional associations. At the same time 
there is a noticeable increase of the width. 
The shrinkage, together with the turning 
of the hem, reduces the usable length to 
ninety-eight inches—which is a good thing 
to remember, when deciding what length 
sheets you need. 


And now we have another form of refrig- 
erator, one which keeps food cold by heat. 


time since a new 
household reference 
book has appeared 
dealing entirely with 
practical ideas and methods of planning 
and arranging for table service. Just re- 
cently two have been published. One is 
quite small and gives very definite and 
concise directions; the other is somewhat 
longer and offers suggestions from several 
angles. Either will bring you up to date on 
the latest simplified forms of table service. 


We can greatly help reliable manufac- 
turers of textile fabrics who are trying to 
put dependable goods on the market by 
returning to the dealer all materials not 
measuring up to the guarantee under 
which they were sold. A dealer who knows 
that his goods will come back if not satis- 
factory will make a strenuous effort to sell 
only dependable merchandise. To this end 
large laboratories have just recently been 
established to which he may turn for tests 
on any textile in his stock to determine 
its fitness for the use for which it was de- 
signed. This is just another example of 
the improved methods of marketing now 
provided to the benefit of the home. 


For those of us who are anxious to se- 
cure uniformity in home-prepared food 
products, there are many different kinds 
of thermometers. The newest one for 
baking has no mercury tube—just a metal 
needle to swing across a white background 
lettered with a chart to guide your choice 
of temperature. It may be used to check 
the temperature of a regulated oven, if 
there is any danger that the heat will vary 
with an uncertain gas pressure, and it is 
especially helpful for an oven having no 
regulator at all. The temperature dial can 
be easily read without holding the oven 
door open more than an instant. 





Open your mouth and I'll check 
your temperature regulator. 
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FALL COLORS 
by 


EUCILE 


FOR HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY 





} 
IN the pre-season showings of French master-, 


designers, Lucile of Paris finds inspiration for, 
new Holeproof Hosiery colors. Modernism in’ 
color as well as design leads to some very in- 
teresting ideas which you will find displayed 
on the latest Holeproof color chart. 





THE need for authentic color harmony be: 
tween various details of the smart ensemble 
is answered in Lucile’s Paris salon. A hat, a 
leather bag created to harmonize with a chic 
costume suggest a hosiery shade which is 
tinted and re-tinted many times before it fur- 
nishes just the subtle color note Lucile desires. 





WHEN mannequins parade before the haute 
monde at the famous Lucile openings on the. 
Rue de Penthievre, their hosiery is carefully 
selected from the latest Holeproof chart. This 
salon is responsible for the constantly increas- 
ing popularity of American Holeproof Hosiery 
in France, where its exquisite fashioning, its 
greater than ordinary wear appeal to fastidious 
Parisiennes. 

‘> &: =e 

LUCILE’S new autumn colors in Holeproof 
Hosiery are now being shown in better shops 
throughout America. Ask to see the latest color 
chart, then choose any silk stocking, from $1.00 
to $3.75, with the assurance that your selection 
is correct and Paris-approved. . 


Holeproof Hosiery 
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«Mh Ways a place 
for ASParaqus— 


Because you can serve it in so many different ways, 
it fits right into any menu. What’s more, California 
Canned Asparagus always brings to your table 
the unusual touch that puts a new zest into the 
whole meal. 


































You can eat all you want —there’s no need to 
worry about the fattening elements in asparagus. 


And at luncheon, teatime, dinner, what other 
food offers such delicacy? Surely you'll want a few 
cans always at hand—always ready to supply new 
flavor and freshness. 


Asparagus with Parsley Butter 
Turn California Canned Asparagus and liquid 
into a shallow pan so that stalks will lie length- 
wise. Heat over a low fire until thoroughly hot. 
Drain and serve with parsley butter sauce. 
While asparagus is heating, melt 2 tablespoons 
butter, not directly over fire, and add 1 tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley. 


Scrambled Eggs with cAsparagus Tips 

Drain California Canned Asparagus. Cut into 
1-inch lengths, measuring 2 cupfuls. Melt 2 
tablespoons butter or substitute in a saucepan. 
Drop in 6 eggs, add }4 teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon pepper and the asparagus tips. Stir gently 
over a low heat until cooked, but not dry. Serve 
with hot, freshly buttered toast. 


CALIFORNIA CANNED 





Send for 
FREE book 








LONG 
SPEARS 


TIPS 





QL OLSOR ESAS RARER RRA ERARRRR Ree 
Canners League—Asparagus Section, Dept. 144, 800 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California. 
Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book “Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” 


Address 





Name 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 
Missouri Offers These 


Luncheon Casserole of Navy Beans 
@ICK over and wash thoroughly 


| two cupfuls of dried navy beans. 
#| Cover well with fresh water, 
m| using about six cupfuls, and 
8) soak overnight; in the morning 
boil gently until nearly tender. Drain and 
mix with a teaspoonful of salt and half a 
teaspoonful of tabasco sauce, a sprinkling 
of pepper and two tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar. Have ready two cupfuls of thinly 
sliced onions and arrange the beans in an 
oiled casserole in layers, with the onions 
between each layer. Cover the top with 
bacon sliced about a quarter inch thick 
and add just enough hot water to show 
through the top layer. Bake with the cas- 
serole tightly covered in a moderate oven— 
375° F.—for two hours or until tender. 
Keep well moistened, adding a little water 
at a time as it seems necessary. 


Miss C., Joplin. 






Brown Sugar Chocolate Filling 


1 Ounce of Bitter 
Chocolate 
1 Cupful of Brown 


Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 


2 Cupfuls of Water 

1 Cupful of Milk : 

6 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Almond 
Extract 


EAT the chocolate, sugar and butter 

together over hot water. When 
melted enough to be well blended mix in 
the milk, previously heated with one cup- 
ful of the water. Make a smooth paste of 
the flour with the remaining water (cold) 
and add slowly, stirring constantly until 
thick. Cook over hot water for fifteen 
minutes and stir in the flavoring; then 
pour into a baked-pastry shell. Serve 
when cold, topped with whipped cream. 
This may also be served in sherbet glasses 
as custard or spread as a filling between 
layers of cake. 

Mrs. G. F. P., Kansas City. 


Parfait au Café Praline 


5 Yolks of Eg \ Cupful of Strong Coffee 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 3 ‘Tablespoonfuls of 

Sugar Sirup Praline Powder 

1 Pint of Whipping Cream 

OIL a quarter cupful of sugar with 
three tablespoonfuls of water for five 
minutes. Mix in the well-beaten egg 
yolks and the coffee, then stir over a very 
low heat until the custard is thick enough 
to cling to the sides of the pan. Turn into 
a bowl and beat thoroughly with a rotary 
beater, add the 
praline powder and 
fold in the cream, 
whipped. Pour 
into the pan of an 
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electric refrigerator and freeze about five 
hours; or pack in equal parts of ice and 
salt for four hours. 

To make the praline powder for this 
recipe stir three-quarters cupful of sugar 
with a quarter cupful of water over a fire 
until the sugar is well dissolved, then add 
half a cupful each of shelled almonds and 
filberts without blanching. Cook together 
slowly until the sirup is caramelized and 
the nuts have browned through; then 
turn into an oiled pan to cool. Grind toa 
powder in a meat chopper, using the finest 
blade. This recipe makes enough to use 
several times and may be stored in a 
tightly covered jar. Unground it makes 
delicious candy. 

Mrs. W. M. B., St. Louis. 


Buttermilk Grumb Pudding 


1 Cupful of 
ranulated Sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls mj 
Shortening 
2 Cupfuls of Toasted 
Bread Crumbs 


1% Teaspoonfuls of 
Grated Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of Seeded 
aisins 
1 Cupful of Buttermilk 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 


ORK the sugar gradually into the 

creamed shortening. Add the bread 
crumbs, nutmeg and raisins, and moisten 
with the buttermilk, to which the soda has 
been just previously added. Beat well and 
pour into an oiled mold, filling two-thirds 
full. Cover and steam forty-five minutes. 
This simply made pudding is most tender 
and delicious served with whipped cream 
or with a hard sauce. 

Mrs. L. G. B., Kansas City. 


Cabbage Salad With Pineapple 
Dressing 


HRED a quart of cabbage from the 

upper part of the head and crisp in 
ice water for an hour with half a cupful of 
white seedless raisins, thoroughly washed. 
Drain, shake dry in a towel and toss to- 
gether lightly with one small onion, finely 
shredded, and the following pineapple 
dressing: 

Mix together a quarter teaspoonful of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of flour and a 
quarter cupful of sugar. Blend with two 
well-beaten egg yolks, then gradually stir 
in half a cupful of boiling pineapple juice. 
Add a quarter cupful of vinegar and 
cook over hot but not boiling water, stir- 
ring occasionally until thick. Take from 
the flame, thin with two tablespoonfuls 
of heavy sweet or sour cream and chill be- 
foreserving on cab- 
bage, or Waldorf 
salad. 

Mrs. M.L.C.., 

Perry. 
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In glad J want maried. 
iM une. Lam!” 


i brides—you missed it!...While you were strolling 
to the wedding march, I was catching the bride’s bou- 
quet. Wise little me—I waited! For, since you took the 
plunge, the silver of my heart’s desire has been created... 
A new pattern so stunning that I can live happily with it 
all my married days—a pattern so glorious that, once I 
had seen it, I could never have been happy with another. 
..They have named it “Princess”...Well named!—for I 
got so much of it for my money that I certainly feel like 
one... Lucky? Well—I’m glad I wasn’t married in June! 





See this exquisite new pattern at your silver dealer’s. Admire it—then 
ask its prices. You will be astonished—delighted! For, mind you, every 
piece of this gorgeous silver is guaranteed without time limit. All the 
most-used forks and spoons have an extra thickness of silverplate where 
the most wear comes. Yet you will find that this silver costs about half 
what you would expect to pay for silver of such quality—therefore, 
you can afford to buy twice as much of it. You can own a “complete” 
service instead of “just enough”. You don’t have to go without new 
silver now—or wait for a long time to get it. You can buy a 26-piece 
set in the new Princess pattern for as little as $14.00. Teaspoons are 
$1.75 for six. Other prices in proportion. Write for a brochure show- 
ing the variety of pieces in the new Princess pattern. Address Wm. 
Rogers & Son, Dept. L. 11, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
































Be sure to see he nc PP TTCLSS pattern in Wr Rogers & Son 


Silverplate - - and wemember - - dont say “Rogers - ° say “Wm. Rogers & Son! 
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45 PRICELESS IDEAS 
for lovely new things to eat 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Famous 


its luscious Bide flavor 


ANY women, knowing how 
good Hellmann’s Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise is, say warmly that 
that is what true mayonnaise should 
be. “With full-flavored salads,” 
they say, “serve Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise just as it comes 
from the jar. 


Sometimes they vary it with added 
seasonings. 


Spicy ones for bland 
salads. Cream or honey or nuts for 


sweet salads. 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 


naise is made from the finest in- 
gredients, according to an old and 
treasured recipe. Then it is beaten 
until it is as smooth as velvet, with 
a lovely taste! The popular “a pint 
fp eporaery te. Other sizes, 3é¢@ Oz., 


pint and quart jars. At all grocers. 


las 
BlueRibbon 


MAYONNAISE 


RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. 
3328 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me the New Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet. 





M-LHJ-11-28 


Street 





Canadian Address: 422 W. Wellington St., 
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(oheeses and Flow to Know Them 


(Continued from Page 104) 


fillings most appetizing. Or, served with 
coffee and rye or whole-wheat crackers, it 
adds complete satisfaction to a dinner. 

Brick cheese is another popular Amer- 
ican cheese. It should be quite soft, with 
a fine and somewhat elastic texture, cream 
of color and sweet of flavor but with a 
piquant tang. It is a mild cheese withal, 
since the curing time is short and the 
stronger flavor of older cheese is not so 
pronounced. The Wisconsin brick, which 
comes in an oblong loaf, has a somewhat 
more distinctive flavor than the square 
one. Either is used principally in rye- 
bread sandwiches and served with strong 
coffee or a biting beverage for mid-morning 
or late evening luncheons. A first cousin, 
Liederkranz, is softer and comes only in 
quarter-pound cakes. 

Limburger is even softer and has a very 
strong and pronounced odor, due to forced 
fermentation during the process of manu- 
facture. It now also comes deodorized 
and put up in jars. This cheese is used 
largely with dark breads, especially pump- 
ernickel, and served with a beverage. 

Unlike the other American cheeses, 
cream cheese is quite perishable and must 
be absolutely fresh to be at its best. Its 
texture should be velvety and very tender, 
so that it barely slices, and its color almost 
white. Because of its mild flavor, it is 
often used as the basis of highly seasoned 
sandwich fillings. It passes easily through 
a pastry tube and hence is popular for 
garnishing salads or the edges of salted 
crackers to encase gooseberry jam, and the 
like, for afternoon tea. 

None of the cheeses thus far described 
should appear moldy either inside or out; 
and the odor, with the exception of Lim- 
burger, should be very mild and pleasant. 

Camembert, like Swiss, is now made 
in this country with great success. It has 
a rind about an eighth of an inch thick, 
composed of molds and dried cheese; the 
interior—a waxy, creamy, gelatinlike mass 
sometimes almost of fluid consistency —is 
yellowish in color. Its flavor is milder and 
its texture more creamy than the above 
types of American cheeses, and it is used 
in larger quantities at one time. 


Foreign Uarieties 


IRROBABLY the most favored of the im- 

ported varieties is Roquefort, a deli- 
cacy of France, cured and ripened in the 
damp drafty natural caves of the town of 
that name. While we have developed Ca- 
membert through artificially supplying 
the mold in a manner highly comparable 
to the original French product, Roquefort 
brooks no imitation. It is a blue-veined 
cheese, which means it is ripened with the 
mold inside. The texture should be evenly 
mottled with mold and quite crumbly 
when cut. This green mold, developed by 


Gorgonzola 


the addition of crumbs of specially pre- 
pared bread, imparts the inimitable deli- 
cate flavor known only to Roquefort. Its 
salty flavor gives zest to salad dressings 
when used on mild salad greens, but it is 
likely to remain for the most part an ac- 
cessory, served in the rdéle of a delicacy 
at the end of the meal to stimulate diges- 
tion. 

Other varieties of blue-veined cheese are 
English Stilton and Italian Gorgonzola. 
Stilton cheese is cured in caves near Stil- 
ton, England, and to the air in these caves 
it owes its piquant flavor. It should never 
be eaten when less than two years old. One 
of the favorite ways of serving it is to cut 
a wedge from the top then, each time some 
of the cheese is scooped out, refill the cav- 
ity with fermented fruit juice, cover tightly 
and allow to ripen further. 

Gorgonzola was first produced near 
Milan. The exterior is coated with a pro- 
tective tallow coating and when it reaches 
the market it is frequently dotted with 
holes on the outside, which have been 
made to provide air spaces for the mold 
to grow properly. 


Other Favorites 


OMANO, an Italian cheese made from 
goat’s milk, is similar to Reggiano, a 
type of Parmesan. Each of these varieties 
is hard and dry and apt to be somewhat 
strong and salty in flavor. Romano is nec- 
essary to macaroni and spaghetti dishes, 
while Parmesan or any other one of this 
group is sprinkled over Italian bean soup 
or dropped into melted butter before pour- 
ing it over asparagus or cauliflower. 

Edam is a Dutch cheese, coming from 
the region around Hoorn and Alkmaar, 
Holland. When finally ready for market, 
it is seen in round balls, its somewhat 
shiny outer surface painted a peculiar 
color of red. Itis rich in quality and fairly 
hard in texture and has remarkable keep- 
ing qualities for home use. With a Dutch 
Edam or American pineapple cheese on 
hand, a buffet luncheon is rendered an 
occasion. 

Sap Sago is a Swiss product dating from 
the fifteenth century. While curing, it is 
mixed with aromatic clover, especially cul- 
tivated on the slopes of the Alps. It, too, 
is used largely for seasoning starchy foods 
of mild flavor. 

Swiss Gruyére is a mild, fine-flavored 
cheese put up in round boxes containing 
individual portions or one solid piece. The 
process of curing makes it a highly digest- 
ible delicacy for the final course of a meal. 







Stilton 


The individual servings of Roquefort are cut, shaped and packed in America, but 
none of these members of the Roquefort family can be made here. 
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“Many a marriage has gone aground on the muddy dregs at the bottom of a china cup.” 





Once upon a time in the town where 
I was brought up, there lived a man 
who was the most even-tempered 
man I ever knew... he was mad all 
the time. 

[ sometimes think that if that man 
had been sure of getting a well-made, 
flavory cup of coffee with his meals 
he might not have been our official 
grouch, 

You start the average man off 
right in the morning and you’ve got 
ian who’s likely to go through the 
day keeping his balance and doing his 
dury to his family and his job and 
the world at large. And one of the 
best ways I know . . . I’m speaking 
personally now ... for starting him 
oir right is to give him a delicious 
cuo of coffee with his breakfast. The 
frgrance of it will hone up his appe- 
tire, the taste of it will give him zest 
for his morning meal, the lingering 
aiterglow will make the sun shine 
brighter for him.. 

i claim that if the statistics were 
ay vailabie we'd find that poor coffee 

s been responsible for about as 
mi any domestic shipwrecks as almost 
any Cause you might mention. . . 
that many and many a marriage has 
gone aground on the muddy dregs at 
the bottom of a a china cup. 


pet) 





I rate myself a qualified authority. 
Coffee that is good coffee to start 
with and is properly blended, prop- 
erly roasted and properly prepared, 
can make the day for me; or, lacking 
these qualities, can mar it. And in all 
truthfulness . . . not alone because I 
am being paid for writing this but 
because I am stating a fact... I may 
say that when I get a ‘cup of 
Monarch coffee for -breakfast . . 

I begin the day in better humor 
than I do when I am denied it. I 


S .COBB 


drink it at home... . and it goes with 
me on every camping expedition. 

So, naturally, Monarch coffee 
appeals to me. On inquiry, I find 
there are reasons why this very well 
may be. 

I’m told that Reid, Murdoch & 
Company have been making 
Monarch coffee for 75 years. 

I’m told it is one of the few coffees 
that isn’t handled and re-handled by 
first one marketer and then another. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co. have their 


ONE OF THE MANY MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 









ONARCH 


COFFEE 


PITTSBURGH +: WILKES-BARRE 
JACKSONVILLE - 
= LOS ANGELES 

os © 1928, R. M. & Co, 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS 
- TAMPA 
KANSAS CITY - PHOENIX 

SAN FRANCISCO 





own men right on the slopes of the 
Andes... where the best coffee grows. 
These agents get the pick of the crop 
direct from the plantations. Then 
experts blend it and prepare it; then 
it goes straightway to your grocer; 
where you buy it. 

Out of what I have learned about 
the methods of these Reid, Murdoch 
people, I get a sort of mental picture 
that is highly pleasing. I say to my- 
self: ‘This coffee didn’t get car-sick 
cruising about from one warehouse 
to another. It didn’t get shopworn 
waiting for me, the customer, to 
show up. These delectable beans 
came off the tree where they ripened 
under the golden tropical sun and, 
with the fresh, agreeable chemistries 
of the soil and the air and the climate 
bottled up inside of them, started 
right for my dining-table . . . with 
only one stopover on the way. Wel- 
come, you little brown brothers!” 


[SIGNED] 


silane Rn i Andon 
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created for your table by Famous CHEESEMAKERS 
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Tempting child’s supper: grabam bread spread with delicious Philadelphia” Cream Cheese; jelly; milk 


To build healthy children... 
Doctors approve this famous dairy food 


DELICACY the whole family loves, adapt- 
able to an endless number of delicious whole- 
some dishes—“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese. 


What a joy to learn that today specialists advise 
this. dairy food for children. 


Only the right food can make little bodies rosy, 
firm and straight, full of energy. Child specialists 
are emphasizing the 
| importance of an 
‘ abundance of two 
elements in the diet 
—Calcium for build- 


ee 


| PRICADELPAIA | 


= For over 50 years “'Philadel- 
= phia’’ Cream Cheese bas main- 

i tained its leadership. The fa- 
vorite of thousands of bouse- 
wives. Sold only in the small 
Soil-wrapped packages. 





ing sound, straight bones, good teeth, and Vitamin 
A, the growth-promoting vitamin. 

For its richness in these two elements and also 
for its purity and digestibility they give “Phila- 
delphia” Cream Cheese an honored place. 

A world-famous nutrition authority says: 

“Steadily increasing weight, firm flesh, good 
bones (none of the bowed legs or ribs that char- 
acterize rickets) are the marks of a healthy child. 


“For the promotion of growth, good bones, 
strong teeth, the child’s diet must supply ample 
Vitamin A and Calcium. ‘Philadelphia’ Cream 
Cheese .is an excellent source of both these ele- 
ments.” 

Every time you serve this valuable food to the 
juniors, think too what zest it adds to the salad or 
dessert that you are planning for the grown-ups! 


Kraft - Phenix Cheese Company 







Something new to 
delight your guests 


KAY :: 


A Delicious New Surprise 
Or 
Salads'and Sandwiches: 


Now these master cheesemakers have 
made a delicious new surprise for 
salads and sandwiches, and called it 
Kay. They have skillfully blended the 
delicate creamy ‘“‘Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese with choice spices and rel- 
ishes (no meat or oils). The result is 
an extremely delightful new flavor 
combined with the nourishing whole- 
someness of “Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese. 


Use it in sandwiches, as filling for 
peppers, tomatoes or celery, in salads. 
And for a creamy thousand island 
dressing, mix it with French dressing. 


There are many delicious varieties 
of cheese made by the Kraft master 
cheesemakers. Whatever your favor- 
ite cheese, you will find it of unvarying 
goodness if in ordering you always 
say ‘Kraft’ before you say cheese. 
Send for our free Recipe Book. For 
choice and original ways to serve all 
the delicious varieties of Kraft cheese 
address Kraft-Phenix Cheese Com- 
pany, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Grocery Revolution 


(Continued from Page 99) 


on the covers of tin boxes. One of the larg- 
est paper-box companies employs a staff 
of designers who are just now having the 
time of their lives scrapping mid-Victorian 
stuff on some of the older packages. And 
the advertising agencies are well aware that 
beauty has sales value, and they pay high- 
priced artists to adorn a package of coffee 
or pancake flour so that you will be unable 
to resist buying it. But it is the scientists, 
the technologists, the inventors who have 
made the tremendous development in 
packaged foods possible. 

About 1880 someone invented a ma- 
chine equipped with dull-edged and sharp- 
edged rules which would cut and crease 
stacks of cardboard automatically, so 
that they could be folded up into boxes. 
That machine, and other robots developed 
to fold, fill, wrap and seal the boxes with- 
out the touch of human hands, brought 
on this deluge of food packaging. 

Now we can get almost everything in 
cardboard boxes, including bacon and 
sausages, cheese, spaghetti and matzoths, 
apples, potatoes and oranges; one firm even 
tried packaged bananas. We know that 
packaged products are clean and sanitary; 
the packer’s name is there as big as life to 
guarantee their uniform quality and quan- 
tity, and if we don’t like one brand we can 
find another we do like. 


New Packages 


fg new developments in cardboard 
packaging go on all the time. One of 
the latest is a box made of alternate layers 
of paper and odorless asphalt, which keeps 
moisture in the package or out of it, ac- 
cording to the product. Crackers and soap 
chips, cigars and fresh fish are now packed 
in these boxes, and many foods will be. 

Simple things revolutionize a whole in- 
dustry, change the food habits of millions 
of people. The old-fashioned tin can had 
a hole in the top, in which a little cover 
fitted, and was soldered on. This was 
fairly expensive, it sometimes made a 
leaky seal which admitted bacteria, and 
materials used in the solder affected 
certain foods. Someone invented a method 
of crimping on an air-tight cover the full 
size of the can, without the use of any 
solder at all. The canning business shot 
ahead, until there are today 204 different 
food products put up in tin. 
_ Salmon fishers used to go up to the fish- 
ing grounds in Alaska three or four months 
in advance of the time the fish appeared. 
They had to spend that much time making 
tin cans, for which they carted along ma- 
terials and apparatus; it was impossible 
to take cans ready made because they 
took up too much space. 

Some sharp-brained fellow in a can 
company got the idea of making a tin can 


that could be folded flat and later rounded 
out for use. Now Alaska salmon fishers 
can go to the fishing grounds with their 
flattened cans just in time for the catch, 
and save four months’ work a year. 

Canners always had trouble putting 
up red fruits—raspberries, for instance. 
Someone came along with an enamel coat- 
ing for the inside of the can, which pre- 
vented the fruit from coming in contact 
with the tin. Now raspberries can be 
put up in tin and retain all the color of 
your grandmother’s preserves. 


Improved @anning 


HE same with corn. When tin and the 

sulphur, natural in corn, get together, a 
tin sulphide is formed that gives someof the 
corn the color of a bruised black eye. It 
is harmless, but it has an insidious look. 
Canners tried out the new enamel that 
worked so well with raspberries; no go—the 
corn still turned black. They tried a few 
hundred experiments and finally got an 
entirely new enamel that did the trick. 
And this means something. The corn 
pack in 1925, according to the last com- 
pleted report of the Bureau of the Census, 
was well over half a billion cans. This 
same enamel is also used for fish products— 
shrimp, lobster, crab meat, halibyt and 
others, which also were subject to stain. 

Can makers have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars experimenting with 
the sheet steel that is the base of tin cans, 
and the tin coating that goes overit. The 
company I visited has an agricultural ex- 
pert who does nothing but study produc- 
tion problems and advise canners regarding 
plant breeding, soil management, harvest- 
ing and the control of plant diseases and 
insects. The man who puts up canned 
tomato soup begins his research with the 
farmer’s seed and ends it with the con- 
sumer’s digestive processes. 

Previous to about 1900, glass jars and 
bottles were made much as they had been 
made in the time of Shakspere or even 
of Rameses II. 

Then an American company got the 
brilliant idea of dipping a mold into 
molten glass and sucking the stuff up into 
the mold with a vacuum. The glass-bottle 
industry was revolutionized overnight. 
Bottles and jars could be made for a frac- 
tion of their former cost, and foods that 
had never aspired to the distinction of 
glass could readily afford it. 

Other bottle makers got busy and worked 
out a second process. This automati- 
cally drops a gob of molten glass into a 
mold and squeezes air down onto it by a 
plunger in the neck, so that the glass cov- 
ers the mold evenly. Both these processes 


(Continued on Page 121) 





Only the most scientific methods can be used to cook sugar sirup in as 
large quantities as this for canning fruits. 


ALL THAT IS BEAUTIFUL SHALL ABIDE FOREVER 








Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, one of the world’s most beautiful soldier-shrines and the 
. largest of all cemetery monuments. Built of Uermont Marble 


AMERICA’S ETERNAL 


FLAME 


































Pacing . +. pacing, 
day by day, a soldier keeps the nation’s 
ceaseless vigil. He represents the eter- 
nal flame of American Manhood, ever- 
youthful, ever-renewed, here at the 
shrine dedicated to the memory of all 
our battle-heroes. 


Moment by moment the footbeats of 
the guard, like the pulse of the living 
nation, will measure off centuries be- 
side the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier and this great Memorial Amphi- 
theatre. Both were built of Vermont 
Marble. 


After long research by Government 
experts, Vermont Marble was selected 
because of its inspiring beauty and its 
tested ability to endure for unmeasured 
time . . . America’s noblest Memory 


Stone! Let it also bear the record of 


your family name. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-5 
PROCTOR, VERMONT 
World’s Largest Quarriers of Marble 


















Vermont Marble memorials and the services of our Department of Design are availablein 
every ity through local MasterCraftsmen in Marble. Write for this free booklet. It 
classifies all memorials under 12 basic types, thereby simplifying the problem of selection 


VERMONT 
MARBLE 
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Every time you wash your hands 
use this fragrant healing prep- 
aration. It prevents chapping, 
redness, roughness, coarseness— 
keeps much-used hands smooth, 
soft, exquisite 
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TRACE OF STICKINESS 


instant. visible relief .« - 


much-used hands welcome this lotion 


UCH-USED HANDS! Think of the 
thousand things they do all day —the 


clever, capable hands of modern women! 


More than ever—all this ceaseless activity 
makes the care of the hands a necessity— 
and a problem. Constant use, constant 
exposure, constant washing of thé hands— 
these coarsen, chap and roughen delicate skin, 
leave it red and smarting with discomfort. 

But there is a way to instant blessed re- 
lief—a fragrant, silvery liquid that soothes 


at once and heals in just a few applications. 


Poser 


- Whatever your tasks, Jergens Lotion 
_ keeps your hands lovely 


Cooking Writing Painting 
Gardening Typing» Designing 
Dusting Accounting Modelling 
Dish-washing Filing Decorating 
Mending Clerking Dressmaking — 
_ Tendingbabies Nursing Dairying 


tis 


with its swift power to soothe and heal 


Jergens Lotion! Thousands of busy women 
use it every time they wash their hands. 
It has such instant. power to heal, to keep 
hands smooth, soft,. white. 

Two of the most powerful restoratives 
known to science give this wonderful prep- 
aration its power to heal. Benzoin stimulates 
skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. 
Jergens Lotion, of benzoin and almond com- 
bined with other healing ingredients, solves 
the modern woman’s problem of keeping 
hands exquisite in spite of constant use. 


Best of all, Jergens Lotion has this unique 
virtue—it never leaves a trace of. stickiness. 
It is delightful to the touch. You can use 
it anywhere, any time. Your skin drinks it 
up—absorbs it instantly. 

You will like the new Jergens bottle, too. 
Its clever top permits just enough of the 
soothing liquid to be poured out—and no 
more. Convenient and economical. 

Begin using Jergens Lotion today — see 
what comfort and relief it will give you. At 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. 


JERGENS  wories 


Made by the Makers of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 








SEND TODAY FOR THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL BOTTLE FREE! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 3021 Alfred St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Please send me—free—the new large- 
size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, 
“Eight Occasions When Your Skin Needs Special 
Protection.” In Canada, send to The Andrew 


NAME 





STREET. 





STATE. _—— 





Jergens Co., Ltd., 3021 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. CITY 
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not only resulted in lowered costs but made 
it possible to manufacture glass containers 
that would vary in capacity by no more 
than a small fraction of an ounce, if at all. 

Other improvements have had a hand 
in making glass-packed foods common on 
the market. Previous to about 1900 only 
screw caps were known. Then caps with- 
out screw threads were developed that 
would make an absolutely tight seal, and 
machines like steel wizards put them on 
automatically at high speed. On caps and 
liners alone experts have put-a vast 
amount of study. Certain liners proved 
impervious to moisture but would admit 
air, so that different liners had to be devel- 
oped for different products. One of the 
most recent liners is made of that asphalt 
and paper combination I spoke of in 
connection with boxes. 

There is an infinite variety of caps, in- 
cluding some that open when the thumb 
is pressed in the center and others made 
from sheets of very thinaluminum. Oneof 
the most recent is a screw cover made 
of smooth bakelite, which is used in place 
of a cork. 

The big glass companies and the Glass 
Container Association of America operate 
laboratories just as do the tin people and 
the National Canners’ Association. These 
glass people, too, carry on experiments 
constantly. 

A company putting up catchup found 
that some of its product was spoiling after 
it had been bottled. The Glass Container 
Association’s laboratory got busy. A 
shirt-sleeved young chemist made a lot 
of analyses without finding the cause of 
the trouble. Finally he placed little wire 
thermocouples, extraordinarily sensitive 
to heat changes, at various points in a 
bottle while it was being filled with hot 
catchup—just under the cover, in the 
neck, along the sides of the glass, in the 
middle of the bottle, and so on. Watching 
the records of these thermocouples, he 
found that the catchup cooled off suffi- 
ciently where it came in contact with the 
glass or the seal to permit the develop- 
ment of troublesome organisms, which 
might spread in the catchup and spoil it. 
The laboratory recommended that the 
product be heated a second time after 
sealing, at a high temperature but very 
quickly —so quickly that the center hardly 
got warm, though the outside got very 
hot. The method worked; everything 
alive next to the glass or the seal was ef- 
fectively finished off, and that trouble 
was ended. 


Variety in @ontainers 


E HAVE not yet come to the limits 

of the possible developments in pack- 
aged foods. For instance, a few far-seeing 
gentlemen in the fish industry are begin- 
ning to turn that trade completely upside 
down. They take fish fresh out of the sea, 
remove skins, bones and intestines largely 
by machinery, freeze the fish quickly to 
low temperatures, box or wrap it in indi- 
vidual packages and ship it all over the 
country in insulated containers or in 
special refrigerator cars. 

The whole thing is done on a thoroughly 
scientific basis, and each step is the result 
of years of patient study and experimen- 
tation. Folks in the Middle West and the 
Southwest, even on the Pacific Coast, can 
get fish from the Atlantic as fresh as new- 
churned butter, nicely filleted and ready 
to pop into pan or oven. Since the days 
of Tyre and Carthage we have made little 
progress in the handling of fresh fish, ex- 
cept for icing and cold storage. Now it 
looks as though we may be on the verge of 
a fish revolution. 

One of these concerns informs me that 
for the past year or so they have been ex- 
perimenting in the same way with fresh 
meats. They say the method has been as 
successful as with fish. It seems within 
the limits of possibility that steaks and 
chops, poultry and game will eventually 
come. to us in neat packages—boneless, 
trimmed, weighed and ready for cooking. 


Lumina 


Ice cream is another thing that is yield- 
ing to the package idea. We now have a 
so-called dry ice—solidified carbon di- 
oxide—which is very much colder than 
solidified water. When a piece of it is put 
into a cardboard container on top of a box 
of ice cream, the ice cream will keep cold 
for six or eight hours. Some confectionery 
stores are already selling ice cream put up 
in this way, and the idea may be extended 
to the point where the housewife can buy 
ice cream from her grocer and have it de- 
livered with the daily order. 

In the minds of some of us there have 
been two big criticisms of commercially 
canned foods in the past. They did not 
always have so good a flavor as the things 
mother used to make; and we had a sus- 
picion that they were not so good for us. 
That day is rapidly passing. Progressive 
canners nowadays, with their laboratories 
and testing kitchens, know more about 
cooking and food values than mother ever 
could hope to know, unless she happened 
to be a trained scientist. And with their 
elaborate equipment they are in a position 
to put their knowledge into practice. 


What Next? 


EW housewives in a city can get vege- 

tables for the kitchen as fresh as the big 
cannery gets them, with its vast gardens 
right at its doors. How many women at 
home are aware that in order to kill the 
spores of certain bacteria you have to 
heat foods for 330 minutes at the boiling 
point, 212° F.; but that the same spores 
will be killed by heating for four minutes 
at 248° with steam pressure? How many 
know that adding a certain quantity of 
acid, say vinegar, to the food reduces the 
temperature required to kill these spores? 
In a canning laboratory, degrees of acidity 
are measured by hydrogen ion content, and 
bacteria are counted under the microscope. 

There are one or two things going on in 
this canning business that give great 
promise for the future. For some time 
now certain foods have been processed 
under a vacuum—grapefruit and sweet 
potatoes, for example, to prevent the dis- 
coloration that takes place if oxygen is 
present; condensed milk, to prevent mold 
growth; green olives, to prevent the 
growth of mycoderma or film yeasts that 
cloud the liquid; more recently, coffee, to 
preserve the aroma. In the laboratories 
this vacuum processing is being carried a 
step farther, and foods are being cooked 
in a high vacuum without water. Sci- 
entists tell us that this kind of cooking pre- 
serves the maximum of food values. 

Going still farther, efforts are being 
made in a number of quarters to put up 
certain foods—mainly fruit juices, I be- 
lieve—without any cooking or any pre- 
servatives whatsoever. On one grocery 
buyer’s desk I saw samples of some of 
these fruit juices bottled by a patented 
German process, which I was told involves 
the use of electricity, to kill living organ- 
isms, as well as bottling in a high vacuum. 
There are many difficulties in the way of 
such methods, but if they can be made 
commercially successful we may get 
bottled fruit juices with all the tang they 
had the moment they were squeezed out 
of the fruit. 

There is an extraordinary ferment of 
activity among progressive food men, a 
sensitiveness to new needs, a desire to live 
up to the newer knowledge of nutrition. 
Once every woman had to make all the 
garments used by her family, churn her 
own butter, bake her own bread. Now 
we let experts do these things for us, and 
they make a better job of it. Why 
shouldn’t experts do even more cooking 
for all of us in the future? Why shouldn’t 
we get our meals, from consommé to 
coffee, in neat packages ready to heat and 
serve, with each dish as good as anything 
mother ever made—and perhaps more 
varied and wholesome? 

It sounds like a pipe dream; so was the 
radio not long ago, and package milk, and 
this whole packaged-food business. We 
have these now—and there will be more 
very soon. 


Vas 





fgg all the things that can hap- 
pen to your children, “ Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly is particularly help- 
ful in treating the following com- 
mon troubles: 


Bruises and Bumps—Apply cold compresses 
immediately, then dress with ‘*Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly. : 


Injured Nails—Apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum 
Jelly thickly and bandage. 


Sore Feet—Apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly 
thickly at bedtime and massage well. 











costs so little 


Remove Scabs — Apply a thick layer of 
‘“Waseline’’ Petroleum Jelly over scabs 
and soak off in warm water twelve 
hours later. 


Sunburn—Spread a thin layer of ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly over the sunburned area. 
Repeat frequently till the pain and red- 
ness go. 


Dozens of other ways in which this 
unique product can serve you are 
told in a new booklet ‘‘100 Hints 
on Health, Beauty and Home Uses’”’. 
Write for your copy. Address Dept. 
D-11, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 17 State 
Street, New York City. 


Remember when you buy that the 
trade mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the label 
gives you the assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 
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**Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly can be bought 
anywhere in the world for a few cents, 
either in jars or tubes. 
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How many of these 
household secrets do 


you know? 


OW do you prevent cakes from 

- burning and pancakes from 
smoking? Can you tell an edible 
mushroom from a poisonous one? 
Do you know how to beat eggs 
quickly, stiffen jelly on a hot day 
and make all the foods you prepare 
more delicious and flavorful? 


This interesting booklet will tell 
you these household secrets and 
nearly a hundred more. No woman 
should be without it. Send for your 
copy today—there’s no cost or 
obligation—a generous sample of 
Diamond Crystal Salt will be in- 
cluded. 


If you do not use Diamond 
Crystal Salt, now, a pleasant sur- 
prise awaits you. The pure, snowy- 
white flakes actually bring out the 
rich, hidden flavors of meats, veg- 
etables and fruits. That’s because 
Diamond Crystal Salt is unusually 
mild and free from impurities that 
leave a strong, bitter taste. 


Your grocer will be glad to sup- 
ply you with Diamond Crystal Salt 
in the handy-pouring Shaker car- 
ton, in boxes, or in sanitary cot- 
ton bags. 


Lf it isn’t Diamond Crystal, it isn’t Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of 
medical authorities, can also 
be obtained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 








FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the Resitoestag. helpful booklet: 
“*1or Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’? 





Diamonp Crystat Satr Co., 
Dept. 333, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name. 





Street 








City State ee 











What 1s an &fficient Kitchen? 


The Journal Suggests Three Ideally Arranged Kitchens for Busy Flousewives 


SOT long ago an architect said, 
“‘The trouble with the average 
Wa} kitchen is that it is usually 
kK‘) made to bear the brunt of all 
ami) the mistakes that have been 
planning the house. Builders 
seem to plan every room on the main floor 
with reasonable care, but the kitchen has 
to take what is left. That is why most 
kitchens have such queer shapes.” 

In many respects there is no more im- 
portant room in the whole house than the 
kitchen. It is the factory of the home. 
Here most of the work of housekeeping 
will be done. Meal preparation, the stor- 
age of food and the ever-present problem 
of dishwashing consume a major portion 
of the housewife’s time. 

For many years past we have properly 
given a great deal of attention to the sub- 
ject of kitchen equipment. We have been 
anxious to know whether a given piece of 
equipment was in itself efficient, whether 
it would do the work intended econom- 
ically. Home planners have concerned 
themselves almost entirely with this ques- 
tion and have given practically no consid- 
eration to the matter of arrangement of 
this equipment in the kitchen. 
Wecan all readily understand 
the proposition that a given 
piece of equipment, in itself 
100 per cent efficient, placed 
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KITCHEN CABINET 


houses (apartments or cottages), 7 by 8 
feet; for three-bedroom houses, 10 feet 
2 inches by 12 feet 4 inches; for four- 
bedroom houses, or larger, 12 feet 5% 
inches by 13 feet 10 inches. Plans of 
these kitchens—Nos. 1, 2 and 3 respec- 
tively—are shown on this page. Each is 
efficiently planned and equipped. 
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No. 1—Suggested arrangement of kitchen 
equipment for apartments and cottages. 
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in a 30 per cent location, may 
not be so efficient to the busy 
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housewife as a 30 per cent 
piece of equipment in a hun- 
dred per cent location! 

We are not bringing effi- 
ciency into our kitchens when 
we fail to recognize this funda- 
mental fact and to place the 
emphasis where it properly be- 
longs—namely, upon the ques- 
tion of efficient arrangement. 


The Solution 
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The kitchens are all rectangular in shape 
and have no parts jutting into adjoining 
rooms. This shape was followed because 
experience demonstrated that it was by all 
odds the most efficient. In some instances 
the plan could reasonably be modified, but 
only after the most careful consideration. 

The next consideration is that of neces- 
sary equipment. The bare essentials for 
efficient operation are sink, stove, refrig- 
erator and kitchen cabinet. These are 
provided for in all three kitchens, irrespec- 
tive of size. In the roomier kitchens other 
desirable features are added, such as a 
work table, built-in cupboards, utility 
closets and, in the largest kitchen, a break- 
fast table with four chairs. 


Placing the Equipment 


AXIMUM efficiency depends on how 
this equipment is arranged. We have 
tried to determine in our study just what 
piece of equipment was the center of in- 
terest in the kitchen—what was at the 
crossroads of operations, either in the 
preparation of a meal or in the work fol- 
lowing its consumption. 

While there is a difference 
of opinion among both house- 
wives and architects, we can 
for all practical purposes as- 
sume it to be the kitchen sink. 
What, then, is of the second 
greatest importance? Is it the 
stove or the kitchen cabinet or 





the refrigerator? If it is the 
stove should it be placed along- 
side the sink or to the right or 
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left? Or should it be on the 

adjoining wall? If the stove 

AeD goes to the right on the adjoin- 

ze" ing wall then what should be 
placed to the left? 

We have worked out these 

problems to a point where we 





believe we have at least elimi- 
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E HAVE, we believe, a 

fair solution to the prob- 
lem. First of all, we have 
looked into the question of 
kitchen sizes. It has seemed 
reasonable to assume that the 
size of the kitchen has a defi- 
nite relationship to the num- 
ber of bedrooms in 
the house; in other 
words, to the num- 
ber of people in the 
family. 

The kitchens of 
considerably more 
than 500 houses, of 
which 200 have been 
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No. 2—This kitchen is ideal for houses up to three bedrooms in size. 
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nated every unnecessary step. 
tal The actual arrangement of 
the equipment naturally 
varies somewhat, depending 
upon the size of the kitchen, 
but a careful study of the 
diagrams shown on this page 
will indicate to the reader that 
each unit of equipment bears 
a definite relation to 
the other items rec- 
ommended. 
Obviously, the 
sink itself should be 
placed under the win- 
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dow. There are too 














built within the past 
two years, were ex- 
amined to determine 
the proper size of 
kitchens for two, 
three and four bed- 
room houses. In 
addition, all the floor 
plans of houses 
shown in the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL in 
the past twenty 
years were consid- 
ered. Architects and 
home-economics ex- 
perts were consulted 
in many sections of 
the country. 

From this store- 
house of experience 
and opinion we have 
found that the three 
most efficient kitch- 
ens are, so far as size 
is concerned: For one 
or two bedroom 
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many advantages for 
this placement for it 
to be necessary to 
enumerate them. 
The placement of 
the stove depends 
largely upon expos- 
ure and the oppor- 
tunity for cross 
ventilation. The 
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No. 3—Ideally arranged kitchen for four-bedroom houses, or older houses in which kitchens 
were larger than is customary today. 


stove should be 
against an outside 
wall and away from 
the dining-room 
door. 

Experience has 
shown that the re- 
frigerator is best 
placed on an outside 
wall and as near the 
sink as possible. It 
is as essential in ef- 
ficient meal prepa- 
ration today as the 
sink or stove; more 
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(Continued on 
Page 139) 
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UEST-FUNCTIONS, family meals and shop- 

J ping luncheons are all made tastier, more re- 
freshing and decidedly more healthful with Sunkist 
California Orange Salads. And, surely nothing on 
the table is so sparkling and so appetizing! The 
most alluring Orange Salad can be made in ten minutes! 
Nothing you prepare is simpler—more attractive and 
beneficial. The highest scientific food authorities ad- 
vise serving this all-year California fruit ....Oranges 
are among the most potent preventives and con- 
trols of Acidosis, a malady which undermines health, 
creates low vitality and leaves the body susceptible 
to many common ailments, forerunners of danger- 
ous diseases. . . . The juice of California Oranges, 
like that of California Lemons, is alkaline in its re- 
action in the body; it offsets acidity created by good 
but acid-creating foods such as bread, cereals, fish, meat 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“Health betterin - 10 


Sunkist 
CALIFORNIA 
ORANGES 


Richer Juice 
Finer Flavor 


Sunkist Junior Home 
Fruit Juice Extractor. 
Electrically powered; 
neat, attractive. Only 
two parts to clean after 
use. Extracts a// the 
orange or lemon juice 
quickly and effectively. @5 4 
Sold under guarantee. & 
Delivered anywhere in 
U.S. A., $14.95, carriage 
prepaid. Use coupon. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, Dept. 211, itt 

Box 530, Station ‘*C,"* Los Angeles, California. ‘ 

( ) Enclosed find check (or money order) for one Sunkist Junior Electric Fruit Jui 
Extractor. Delivered anywhere in U. S. A., $14.95; in Canada slightly higher. 

( ) FREE booklets: “‘Sumkist Recipes’ and ‘Telling Fortunes with Foods.” 
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A Sunkist Salad Suggestion: Sliced oranges, sliced bananas; 
red and green grapes; home-pr served cherries; lettuce, mayonnaise. 


~MINUTE SALADS 


and eggs. You cannot eat too many oranges, or drink 
too much orange juice—every drop is invaluable, 
not only because of its alkaline reaction but because 
of abundant mineral salts and vitamins... . We wish 
to send you two booklets—free. One, “Sunkist 
Recipes,’ a national standard that should be in every 
home, and “Telling Fortunes with Foods,’’ which deals 
directly with Acidosis and tells you how to combat 
it. Additionally valuable are chapters on normal anti- 
acidosis and safe reducing diets, approved by a noted 
authority .... Mail coupon for both books... . Cali- 
fornia Sunkist Oranges with their richer juice and 
finer flavor are sold throughout the year by your 
store. They are tender, juicy and dependable. The 


‘trade-mark “Sunkist” appears on the skin and on 


the wrapper. It is your assurance of uniform quality. 
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Christmas shopping list. As a way ay : 


of escape from Christmas shopping crowds, women are 
turning, more and more, to the Fuller Man for suitable 
gifts for holiday remembrance lists. Right into the home 
he brings the —e most extensive line of brushes, for 
personal and household use. Thus in comfort you can 
make calm and thoughtfil ‘alenabien of these most acceptable 
Christmas presents. The fairness that marks every Fuller 
transaction and the guarantee that backs each Fuller 
product have won for the Fuller Man the confidence of the 
women of a continent. They counsel with him freely at 
Christmas and throughout the year, sarees that every 


article he supplies is exactly as represented. 


This beautiful six piece 
white Personal Set of Ivory 
Fullerex is but one of more 


than fifty happy suggestions 


Among the new items the 
Fuller Man has especially 
for the holidays are Vanity 
Cases and Vanity Combs in 


the Fuller Man has for a wide variety of beauti- 


your Christmas list. . .fulcolors. . . . 


Fuller Brushes make ideal Christmas gifts. An added holiday feature you are sure to 


Practical and enduring, they are always ap-__like is individual brushes in sets deliv- 
preciated by women as reminders of your ered to you packed in colorful holly boxes 


_ thoughtfulness throughout the entire year. ready to send away or hang on the tree. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES —- HEAD TO FOOT — CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Better than ever before, the Fuller Man is prepared this holiday 
season to bring a Merry Christmas to you and to those whom 
you wish to remember. If you wish to have the Fuller Man show 
you these new Christmas list suggestions before his next regular 
call: ’Phone the local Fuller Branch Office or write direct 
The Fuller Brush Company, 3596 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) Be sure to 
ask for free beoklet, “The Cleaning Problems of the Home. 


Genuine 
Futter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


fulley 


Look for both! 
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(contrast 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The slate-colored eyes confirmed the 
guarantee. Harvey Silverthorne, treading 
on rose clouds, sped toward the house; 
habit, even in this high moment, governed 
him; he dressed carefully, deferring the 
magical instant of return to carry his 
drenched suit down to the kitchen for 
timely care. Still moving in pink mist he 
came back to the pool; it was crowded 
now, and there was a tea table beside it; 
the air was filled with the clatter of tongues, 
but to Harvey Silverthorne there was si- 
lence and solitude and only a tall, queenly 
woman, gra- 
cious and at 


serious about anything, but—” he paused 
as an outburst of joyous mirth rose from 
the group at the tea table—‘“‘but there’s 
nothing so extraordinary about that. No- 
body’s really very serious about anything, 


any more. It’s quite out of fashion—Vic-' 


torian.” 

“Yes.” She nodded thoughtfully. “It 
seems to be, doesn’t it? Even here in Old 
Leicester. It’s queer. I’d always thought 
of the place as—as a peaceful, dreamy sur- 
vival of the nineteenth century. I suppose 
I judged it from Minna—as she used to be. 
But even Min- 
na’s changed.” 





calm ease in the “Quitealot— 
chair below the _ just lately,” he 
copper beech. s agreed. ‘‘She 

Only her eyes She Gift used to be— 


moved as he ap- 
proached. He 
liked this; he 
hated the rest- 
less squirmings 
of the modern- 
ized woman. 
He liked, too, 
the effect of re- ure! 
lief with which 
the calm glance 
detached itself 
from Vo Jordan, 
slouching be- 
fore her, iam 
and ungainly in ae 
his wet bathing fashions; 
suit. Vo, feign- 

ing to fear ret- \ 









That is Ever New 


T’S great to give a friend a 
thrill on Christmas morning — 
but how much better is the gift 
which also brings a year of pleas- 


Such a gift is a subscription for 
the Laptes’ Home Journat. 
Month after month it carries 
into the home the newest and best 
in fiction; the newest, smartest 
the newest ideas 
for building or rebuilding 
/ your home, with pages and 


well,- quieter. 
It’s that niece 
of hers that’s 
done it, I think. 
Leila’s a mod- 
ern, all right.” 


““S7ES:” ‘He 

perceived 
that she knew 
Leila, guessed 
that she shared 
his own disap- 
proval. An- 
other outburst 
of vain laughter 
from -the table 
disturbed him; 
he turned impa- 


ribution, chuck- E(\— pages of better gardens. And tiently. 
led and sidled Y, \\, many of the illustrations, of ‘‘Tell Har- 
away. \ fashions and furniture, of gar- vey, Vo!”’ 
= Paty oN \ dens and flowers, are by the Edith’s merry 
ON’T mis- ee h voice de- 
judge Vo.” new process of color pho- mound “Slaw. 
said Harvey Sil- tography. vey, Vo says 
verthorne, as he Then, too, the selection of you’re perfectly 
seated himself. this ideal gift will save you right about 
“He’s not usu- Mother Goose. 











ally so crude as 
that.” 

Her slow 
smile seemed to 
suggest that it 
was not worth 
her while to form any opinion whatever 
about Vo. Harvey Silverthorne’s spirit 
expanded under the inference. After all, 
Vo had his uses. 

“You’ve bought the Lowell place,”’ he 
said, “and I ought to hate you for doing it.” 

The eyes widened in question. Inwardly 

Harvey Silverthorne exulted; she didn’t 
talk unless there was need for words. 
_ “Yes, because I’ve always meant to buy 
it myself,” he went on. “It’s the one and 
only place in all Leicester that I’d really 
care to own.” 

“T’m sorry.” He saw that she was in 
earnest. “If you wanted it as much as I 
did, the moment I saw it, I’m afraid you’ll 
never quite forgive me.” 

_ “Twill,” he said, “‘if you’re going to live 
in it. You are, aren’t you?” 

“Of course!”” The tone implied the im- 
possibility of living anywhere else. He saw 
a clear vision of her in the setting; his 
throat tightened with a sudden aching wist- 
fulness. 

“You'll belong there,” he said. ‘I’m 
glad, honestly, that you’ve got it. It—it’s 
exactly the kind of—the kind of a frame 
for you, if you’ll let me say so.” 
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“TS the pleasantest kind of flattery,” 
4 shetoldhim. Her glance regarded him 
with, he thought, a quickening of interest, 
approval. ‘Minna told me that I’d find 
one person in Leicester who wouldn’t say 
I was insane to buy it.” She looked at the 
pool, “Mr. Jordan’s been teasing me by 
pretending to believe I’m going to use it 
for a boarding school.” 

“That’s just Vo’s way,” he reassured 
her. “You'll find out that he can’t be 


tile 


time — worry — 
money. 





PrePr TUL L 


He’s going to 
revise it so that 
it’ll be scientific 
and _ sensible. 
Say it, Vo—how 
does it go?”’ 

Jordan, affecting sobriety wholly alien 
to his character, obediently recited: 


“‘Phagocyte, phagocyte, where have you been? 
I’ve been in the blood, sir, under the skin! 
Phagocyte, phagocyte, what did you there? 
I ate the white corpuscles, under the hair!” 


ARVEY SILVERTHORNE, under 
cover of ribald merriment, turned 
back to Alicia Gray. 

“It’s really a pity,” he told her. ‘‘Vo’s 
clever enough to do a thing like that, right 
on the spur of the moment, but if there 
were any sensible reason for doing it he’d 
never even try.” 

Minna Burr approached, beckoning: 
‘We'll be late, Alicia.” 

Miss Gray rose with the effect, to Harvey 
Silverthorne’s eye, of effortless, fluent mo- 
tion. He told himself that it was childish 
to regret so bitterly this temporary inter- 
ruption of their dawning acquaintance. 

“You can tell each other all about your 
bows and arrows at dinner,” said Minna 
flippantly. The words brought a sudden 
rapt hush upon the tumult of Harvey Sil- 
verthorne’s soul. 

“Do you mean to tell me’”’—he strug- 
gled to achieve utterance—‘“‘do you mean 
to tell me that you—you’re an archer?” 

She exhibited, palm uppermost, her 
white, queenly hand. On its third finger, 
the sense of miracle returning, Harvey Sil- 
verthorne beheld the calloused ridge that 
was the autograph, unmistakably, of a 
familiar bowstring. 

Staring after Miss Gray’s deliberate, 
stately departure, he drew in a rapt, ec- 
static breath. Remotely he was aware of 
Flivver Pearce beside him. 
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FROM PARIS 


this amazing 


new beauty~aid 


PERFUME 
ANTISEPTIC .: 







































































































































































36 
BATH LOTION:®© 
ASTRIN GENT 


now all th one! 


ROM Paris comes this wonderful new lotion that takes 
the place of four separate preparations—perfume; bath 


lotion; antiseptic; astringent—all in one 


It has a remarkably stimulating effect on the muscles and 
tissues of the skin. It closes pores instantly, tightens flabby 
skin, fines and protects its texture—tones you up all ’round. 


It is a famous antiseptic—prevent- 
ing infections and blemishes. 

And it is a delightful perfume, 
scented with the lilacs of France. 

Splashed all over your face, your 
throat, your shoulders, underneath 





your arms, it keeps your skin ex- 
quisitely dainty and fresh. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at your drug 
or department store today. Use it 
daily for a clear and flawless skin. 
FREE: generous sample bottle of this amaz- 
ing four-fold lotion. Write today to Pinaud, 


Inc., Dept. V-3, 220 East 21st Street, New York 
City. In Canada, 560 King West, Toronto. 
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HE tonic quali- 

ties of Pinaud’s 

Lilac do away entirely 
with the weakening 
after-effects of hot water. 
Sprinkle some into the 
tub and splash it all over 
your body, yourface, your 
throat, your arms. It 
closes pores, tightens 
relaxed tissue, acts as 
a regular setting-up 
exercise for your skin. 
You will find it espe- 
cially refreshing after 
exercise, when you are 
traveling or dressing 
in a hurry. It leaves 
your skin so delight- 
fully dainty and 
fragrant. You feel 
relaxed, refreshed, 


rested 















Pinaud’s Lilac is an 
enchanting perfume, 
scented with the lilacs 
of France. It gives you 
a delicate, alluring, 
yet lasting fragrance 


Pinaud’s Lilac is a 
famous antiseptic. 
Used regularly, it 
absolutely prevents 
blemishes and infec- 
tions. Applied fre- 
quently to an angry 
spot, it quickly checks 
inflammation 


Pinaud’s Lilac is a 
marvelous astringent, 
tightening tissues, 
fining the skin. Itis so 
delightful to use and 
so effectual! 
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Every Rug Needs 


an Ozite Cushion 





Turn back 
‘any rug in 
your home. Feel 
the gritty dust 
beneath... particles 
of sand that cut the 
fibres, loosen the weave, 
shorten the life of the rug. 


Ozite 
Cushion 
eliminates this 
sandy grit... 
protects the rug 
from shattering heel 
blows...and makes 
the rug delightfully soft 
and luxurious underfoot! 


Your 
vacuum 
cleaner gets 
up more dirt over 

an Ozite Cushion. 
You can feel the 
greater suction... The 
porous weave of Ozite af- 
fords air space below the rug. 


7 #22 
Ozite with 
a hammer 
{sample sent 
free}. See how Oz- 
ite absorbs each blow 

: —springs back un- 
“& harmed, Never mats 
down, never forms lumps. 


'Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Patented Sept. 9, 1924 


Ozite Rug Cushions are bound with 
orange colored taping on all edges 
—the original is easily identified! 
Ozite is absolutely mothproofed 
and is guaranteed to satisfy 
you in every way! Sold by 
all furniture, rug and 
depariment stores. 




















: 

Clinton Carpet Company LHU8 § 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago : 
Please send me your free booklet, “The 1 
Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets,” and { 
sample of Ozite. H 
MI ia St csc tnee Suekshsnoaesoaasch tas poceenibcathequetomen H 
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“No hard feelings, Harvey?” 

He shook his head. It was impossible, in 
this high moment, to harbor a just grudge. 
He was even sorry for Flivver, so com- 
pletely different from Alicia Gray. 

Dressing for dinner at the Darretts’ he 
chose, without even considering an alter- 
native, the correct uniform of state occa- 
sions; in the tailed coat, white tie and 
waistcoat, stiff-starched shirt, he found a 
serene self-approval. Miss Gray would find 
that there was still one man in Leicester 
who regarded the decent proprieties of 
evening dress. The rest would wear white 
flannels with their dinner jackets, soft 
shirts. His brother-in-law, thus attired, 
whistled reverently when Harvey Silver- 
thorne descended, and there was a mirthful 
quirk at the corner of Edith’s mouth. 

“Like asore thumb,”’ said Chet. “What 
for?” 

Harvey Silverthorne smiled with urban- 
ity. He was infinitely above these crude 
witticisms. He declined a seat in Chet’s 
car; usually the Darretts’ parties became 
migratory; this one, more probably than 
not, would wind up in some absurd expe- 
dition to Pleasure Beach or the Red Lion. 
It was only reasonable prevision to be pro- 
vided with a car of his own, in which, in 
such an emergency, he could offer Miss 
Gray safe driving and stimulating com- 
pany. 


HE was the last of Marjy’s guests to 

arrive; he saw her glance single him out 
instantly from the other men clustered 
about the tray of glasses in Bill Darrett’s 
big barn of a living room, noisy over golf 
and stockmarket. He moved forward to 
meet her, and dinner being at this moment 
announced, proffered his arm, intuitively 
confident that even Marjy Darrett would 
have seated him beside her. 

She had. Taking his appointed place, he 
was pleased to observe that they shared 
the end of the long table with Bill Darrett 
and Flivver Pearce and, best of all, Vo 
Jordan. Here, standing out in bold relief 
against this background, Harvey Silver- 
thorne would find high visibility. 

Vo and Flivver immediately began their 
favorite witless table game of matching 
sentimental songs, paying forfeits of salted 
almonds for failure to complete each 
other’s selections. Not even Harvey Sil- 
verthorne could talk rationally when, just 
across the absurdly narrow refectory ta- 
ble, Vo Jordan recited ineffable balderdash: 


** He darts through the air with the greatest 
of ease, 
This daring young man on the flying 
trapeze! 
His movements are graceful, all girls he 
does please— 
And my love he’s purloin-nedd away!” 


He moved his hand in deprecating apol- 
ogy. “It’s just Vo,” he explained. ‘“‘ You 
mustn’t think we're all of us like that.” 

Her eyes informed him that she had not 
needed this reassurance in respect to at 
least one citizen of Leicester. ‘‘I can see,” 
they declared, ‘‘that you’re different— 
quite different.” 

Again he was aware of a genuine throb 
of gratitude toward Vo Jordan. After din- 
ner, cold-bloodedly, he prompted Vo to 
organize charades. Those, experience had 
taught him, would provide the most effec- 
tive contrast for intelligent conversation 
and seemly deportment. Withdrawn a 
little from the ensuing saturnalia, he could 
talk sensibly to Alicia Gray about archery 
and chess, about the Lowell place, espe- 
cially about Old Leicester. 


“TT’S not really like this, you know.” 

He waved his hand towards the ridic- 
ulous performance at the other end of the 
room. “There’s still quite a group of us 
who behave and talk like adults. You”— 
he hesitated; this was no affair for head- 
long precipitancy—‘“‘ you'll find plenty of 
congenial society.” 

“T’m sure of that,” she said. Again in- 
tuition gave the words a specific, immediate 
application. He knew that she was thinking 
notof congenial companionship in general, 
but of Harvey Silverthorne’s. He found 


himself outlining her a prospect of life in 
Old Leicester as she would encounter it: 
She would enjoy the thoughtful meetings 
of the Current Topics Club and the Gar- 
den Guild, organizations which had trium- 
phantly resisted the corrupting influence 
of the younger crowd; there were several 
people who played chess quite well, and 
although as yet he himself was the sole 
devotee of archery, it was altogether likely 
that with her help the ancient sport might 
find new converts. 

““You’re going to love it here,” he told 
her earnestly. 


HE calm eyes agreed; he found in 
them, though, a wistfulness that 
brought a sudden pang of pity: Life, thus 
far, had been a lonely business for Harvey 
Silverthorne; how much more lonely for a 
girl like this isolate in a world of Marjy 
Darretts and Flivver Pearces! He realized, 
with a thrill of vicarious, unselfish pleas- 
ure, that for Alicia Gray the miracle of this 
predestined encounter must be even more 
marvelous than for him. 
Flivver skipped toward them, chanting 
one of her silly little songs: 


“But the greatest discoveree was when you 
discovered me 
And I—diss—cuv—tvered you!”’ 


For once Harvey Silverthorne almost 
liked Flivver. Out of the mouths, he 
thought, of babes and sucklings! 

“‘Come on, you two,” she commanded. 
“We're going to the golf club and dance.” 

Harvey Silverthorne rose. It would be 
no noisier at the club than here, and the 
drive over might be as deliberate—and 
circuitous—as the driver pleased. 

“Come in my car, won’t you?” He 
turned to Alicia Gray; Flivver, however, 
interpreted the pronoun to be plural. 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘Vo’s car ran out 
of gas just as we got into the drive. We'll 
all go in your boat, Harvey.” 

On the brink of annoyed evasion Harvey 
Silverthorne perceived a subtler course. 
Vo and Flivver would accentuate by con- 
trast the qualities which it was most de- 
sirable to bring strongly to Alicia Gray’s 
attention. The more she saw of Vo —— 

“‘Good!’’ He spoke heartily. Even 
when Vo, laying profane hand on Miss 
Gray’s arm, impelled her to the rumble 
seat and scrambled in beside her, Harvey 
Silverthorne was not altogether displeased. 

He even chose the roundabout way to 
the club instead of reducing the journey, as 
first impulse prompted, to its least dimen- 
sion. Behind him rose Vo’s dismal, flatted 
tenor, upraised in testimony of his shallow- 
ness of mind and soul: 


“Tt is the barber’s dau-aughter, 
And she is grown so dear; 
I even love the lather 
Her pa leaves in my ear!” 


Harvey Silverthorne joined in Flivver’s 
admiring giggle. Not utterly in vain, he 
told himself, had Vo Jordan’s substance 
from the common earth been ta’en! 


ALKING toward a target densely 

porcupined with arrows, Harvey Sil- 
verthorne inhaled audibly and with im- 
mense content. 

“This,” he declared, “‘is better than 
spending a day down at that sweltering 
beach in a noisy mob, isn’t it?”’ 

Alicia Gray’s slate-colored eyes met his 
soberly. 

““We ought to have gone, though,” she 
said. ‘‘They’ll wonder what’s happened 
to us.” 

“No,” he told her. ‘‘I telephoned to 
Edith. I said my car was out of order. 
That’s all right. And we’re here, instead 
of wasting the day down on that hot sand- 
spit with a crew of practical jokers.” He 
hesitated. ‘‘Do yourealize,” he said, “‘that 
you’ve been here three weeks and that I’ve 
hardly seen you except in a crowd?” 

There was, he observed, no silly embar- 
rassment in the slate-blue glance. Miss 
Gray accepted this significant speech pre- 
cisely as if he had spoken of the weather. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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ONTAG’S 
Papier Mattisse is as new as 
this season’s debutantes— 
and as authentic as the social 
register. Its modernism is 
real, not spurious—vividly 
original in the superb quali- 
ty that is forever good taste. 





Colorfully, brilliantly boxed 
—with envelopes gayly in- 
nerlined to match—and a 
modernistic paper texture. 


24 large club size sheets and 
24 large French flap enve- 
lopes of fine quality, heavy 
weight, rag-content paper. 
Choice of White Buck, 
Perle Gray, Orchidee and 
Emeraude. Price $1.00 to 
$1.25 at fine stores. 


* * * 


For those who cannot obtain Mon- 
tag’s Writing Papers locally, we 
have prepared a special introduc- 
tory assortment—for one dollar— 


The MOOD PACKAGE— 
sight sheets and envelopes each 
of Three exquisite Montag 
papers for the Three Moods of 
letter writing—formal, informal 
and business. A full quire, 
beautifully boxed, price $1.00 
postpaid (Canada, $1.10). 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. Dept. E. 
ATLANTA,GA, Los Angeles New York 


Montag’ | | 
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vs Se Pd Silver 
[ Your husband should read the “Stepping back of bowls 
Stones” plan ... a simple, easy method of 
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acquiring silver for every entertaining need. 











Inthisnewplan, etiquette authoritieshavedividedthe 
complete service of silverware into four convenient 
steps planned for your allowance. First, you acquire 
step one, the Starting Service, to serve Six, Eight or 
Twelve persons. Later at your convenience, you grad- 
ually complete your Service, adding steps two, three 
and four—a practical short cut to table perfection. 


With this new plan you systematically acquire a 
complete service in the one beautiful pattern of 
your choice ...a silver service perfect in appoint- 
ments and exclusive in the Inlaid quality, originated 


by Holmes & Edwards. 


Inlaid Silver plate has the endurance of sterling silver 
at the wear points, back of bowls and handles of the 
most used pieces. It is inlaid with sterling silver... yet 
is priced no more than other high grade silverplate. 


STARTING SERVICES—Step One 
For Six Persons $34.25 For Eight Persons $44.50 
For Twelve Persons $57.50 NEW —Tea Sets and Service Silver matching 
Steps Two, Three, Four—are approximately the same SR re 


The “Stepping Stones” plan, in an attractive 
booklet, by which women are finding the way to 
confident entertaining, is awaiting you. Just use 
the coupon for your copy. 


Made and Guaranteed by 
i The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miss Ann Adams, Dept. R 


Sup er Plate Send me your booklet—‘“‘Stepping Stones to a Perfect Table Service” 
TRADE N i A I MARK Name....... inssipersnrsnnnsnhoiveni pees intr) etl 
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Made in Canada by the Standard Silver Company, International 
Silver Co., of Ltd., Successor, Toronto, Canada 
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CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Tomorrow’s “Best Cooks” too 


In colleges and schools—North, South, East, and West 
—a new generation is learning the grand old art of cook- 
ery; learning, too, how good utensils contribute to the 
perfection that they strive for. 









When they have kitchens of their own, be sure that these young 
women will want aluminum, for much of their laboratory work 
has been done with this modern ware—as at the University of 
Chicago, whose Home Economics Department reports that 
aluminum utensils are used ‘‘extensively and for all kinds of 
cooking.” 


These housewives of tomorrow will choose aluminum for its 
ability to cook everything well, for its thrifty ote for 
the ease with which it is kept hygienically clean, and for its 
silvery beauty. They will choose it just as you do... 


Because—the best cooks use aluminum. 
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ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 





Please send booklet, ‘‘The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,’’ to address written below: 
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“I’m staying with Minna,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘Naturally I’m not quite a free 
agent.” She paused. ‘“‘I’d no idea that 
Leicester was so gay.” 

“Tt isn’t!”” He was eagerly positive. 
“‘That’s why I wanted you to stay behind 
today. You’re getting a wrong idea of the 
place. Leicester’s what you make it. 
Minna’s got herself mixed up with the 
skittish young crowd, but that doesn’t 
mean that Leicester’s like that. I wanted 
you to realize that it can just as easily 
be—be like this.” 


HE withdrew her arrows neatly, calling 

the points for him to note them on the 
score sheet. ‘‘Nine—nine—seven-seven- 
seven—three.” She had, he observed, 
beaten him again. A generous admiration 
glowed in him, overcoming, with a little 
difficulty, a faint annoyance engendered 
by the repetition of defeat; he seemed to 
share, somehow, in her achievement, as 
if, already, a certain proprietary interest 
had been conferred upon him. 

He had a sudden, inspiring prevision of 
tournaments at which people would con- 
gratulate them both. With a little prac- 
tice under his guidance Alicia would 
certainly carry off some championships. 

“Tt makes me think of Sunday,” she 
said. ‘‘The old-fashioned kind of Sunday, 
I mean.” 

It seemed to Harvey Silverthorne that 
the slate-colored eyes looked past him at 
the same vision of the future that he saw— 
a life of ordered, peaceful calm in the old 
Lowell place, serene afternoons of arch- 
ery on its lawn, evenings of thoughtful 
conversation with congenial, intelligent 

le. 

“We'll go over to the club for lunch,” 
he announced suddenly. Another moment 
and he would have told her, inartistically, 
here in plain sight of the road and house, 
the straight beam of the noon sun. He 
must be vigilant about this: tonight, per- 
haps, under the moon on the empty ter- 
race —— 

On the drive to the golf club he com- 
pelled himself to speak of safer topics; she 
would shoot a little better, he told her, if 
she changed her style of loosing and 
leaned slightly forward. Enlargement on 
the theme brought him to the pleasant 
coolness of the clubhouse porch; Jim and 
Laura Hannaway, seated at one of the 
tables, gave him a happy inspiration. 
These were the kind of people that would 
be Alicia’s friends; here was another op- 
portunity to impress upon her that life in 
Leicester could be orderly and peaceful 
without being lonely. 


° AY we join you?” he asked, with the 

hint of old-fashioned formality that 
he knew Laura liked. Hannaway, rising, 
bowed stiffly from the hip. 

“Delighted,” he said. He withdrew 
Alicia’s chair for her, demanded of her 
agreement as to the affability of the 
weather. 

The conversation charmed Harvey Sil- 
verthorne. Across the table his glance 
begged Alicia to take notice of its seemli- 
ness and quietude, its intelligence, its re- 
straints. They discussed, of course, the 
restorations now in process at the Lowell 
place, the changes in its neglected planta- 
tions; Jim Hannaway could be almost 
fluent about rhododendrons and the ad- 
visability of pinching—not cutting, mind 
you, Miss Gray—of pinching off the seed 
pods after blooming. Laura, when Jim 
dedicated himself to his salad, needed but 
little prompting to explain the schism in 
the Current Topics Club, invoking Alicia’s 
adherence to the side of serious culture 
against those who would have debased the 
club to a mere means of entertainment. 

It was, everything considered, a lunch- 
eon wholly ideal for Harvey Silverthorne’s 


purposes. 

“There,” he told her, as they drove 
away, ‘that’s the kind of thing I meant— 
exactly. That’s Leicester at its best.’”’” He 
paused. Talk about pinching rhododen- 
drons somehow seemed hardly worthy of 


- 


quite so much praise; he rebuked the 
thought and went on, the more emphati- 
cally for the brief, unworthy doubt. “‘Sane 
talk about sensible things—quiet, well- 
mannered people like Jim and Laura ——” 

Miss Gray nodded. A splash of rain 
spattered against the windshield before 
Harvey Silverthorne could further expand 
the theme. 

“‘No more shooting this afternoon,”’ he 
said regretfully. ‘‘But at that we’re in 
luck—it’s bad enough to be at the beach 
in good weather, but it’s just horrible 
when you’re cooped up in that pine-board 
cottage with a crew of noisy jokers!’”’ He 
wagged his head. “But it’s a pity, all the 
same, about the rain. I did want to show 
you about that loose of yours.” 

“There’ll be plenty of time for that,” 
she said. The words filled him with a sud- 
den glow. She was right; there would be 
plenty of time—a lifetime! What did one 
rainy afternoon matter? 

“We can play some chess,” she sug- 
gested. “I’ve been wanting to test what 
you say about the Allgaier gambit, but 
somehow there never seems to be any 
chance for chess at Minna’s.”’ 

He laughed. It was absurd to think of 
chess in the same sentence with Minna 
Burr, as she had become lately. 



















































ie WAS cool and still in the wide library 
at the Burrs’, with only the soft, pleas- 
ant plashing of the rain to trespass on the 
silence. The perilous Allgaier attack shat- 
tered itself against the sound conservatism 
of Alicia Gray’s defensive play; with the 
white pieces, in her turn, she chose the 
safe, deliberate queen’s-pawn opening. 
Again, after many moves, she won. 

“I’m afraid we haven’t time for an- 
other game,”’ the cool voice told him. 

“Let’s have dinner at the club,’ he 
said, “‘and play again afterward.” 

“T think,” she said, “‘that I’ll do with- 
out dinner this evening.” 

On the point of protest he observed, 
penitently, a faint suggestion of fatigue 
in the quiet loveliness of her face. 

“I’m afraid I’ve tired you out,” he said. 
“T’m sorry. You see I’ve waited so long 
for this chance to see you without a rowdy 
mob about us ——”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘Chess always 
takes it out of me, a little,” she said. It 
occurred to Harvey Silverthorne that it 
had taken a little out of him too. He was 
almost, for the moment, tired of chess. 

“Then ——”’ he hesitated. It might be 
headlong, but on the other hand he might 
wait for days before there was another 
chance. ‘‘Then may I come back, after 
dinner—there’s something I’d like to dis- 
cuss with you when—when we aren't 
likely to be interrupted, and ——” 

She did not answer at once. 

““Very well.” It seemed to Harvey Sil- 
verthorne that the pause, the hint of 
reluctance in the consent, were tacit con- 
fession that she understood what it was in 
his mind to say to her tonight. He rose. 
Her calm smile, the cool touch of her 
hand, went with him into the rain. 


RRAYING himself, with even more 
than his wonted pains, in the state 
attire proper to the occasion, Harvey Sil- 
verthorne acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the favoring force of contrast. 

It would have been starkly impossible, 
he told himself, to arrive so swiftly and 
surely at this climactic moment, if Alicia 
Gray had not been constrained to form 
her first impressions of him against a back- 
ground which brought him out in sharp 
relief. Vo Jordan and Flivver, Chet and 
Edith, Bill and Marjy—all of them had 
been, all unsuspecting, his allies. 

His mind dwelt upon the future that 
opened beckoningly before him—a long, 
stately parade of days and years. Spring 
afternoons under the shadow of the horse- 
chestnut trees, with unhurried bow and 
the soft singing flight of arrows; winter 
evenings above the chessboard or, in un- 
derstanding silence, with old books; the 
company, just frequently enough to 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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“A SourHEeRLy Wind and a Cloudy Sky proclaim a hunting morning.” From miles around the gallantry and beauty 
" of the countryside have come to the meet at Bracebridge Hall. Favorite even in this distinguished gathering is vivacious 
_ Lady Eleanor Dunsmore * whose beauty is fresh as the morning. 3X SX On Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap 
2 alone Lady Eleanor relies to cleanse, soothe and stimulate her fair complexion. Indeed, the use of this toilet soap has 
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Wild 


urkeys browned and Golden 


and venison and purple grapes 


ROST came with the nights. The corn 

stalks withered and the hills were fire 

and scarlet. Partridge drummed and a 
fox barked behind the ridge. The stockade gates 
were shut. Out of New Hampshire rose the 
Harvest Moon. 

“For these we offer thanks.” A voice in the 
wilderness raised in thanksgiving . . . spreads and 
becomes the voice of acontinent. A settlement 
grows and becomes a nation. Each year the nation 
offers thanks for the harvest. Each year the harvest 
is richer ...in happiness ...in material prosperity 
...in the joy of living. 

Agreat part of the harvest of America today isthehar- 
vest of industry. Endless research and experiment, a 
divine curiosity, the open mind, these have brought 
new products and a new and better way of living. 


for these we offer thanks 


And part of the march of progress, contributing 
to a safer, happier life, is Frigidaire, the automatic 
refrigerator... now providing priceless health 
protection in over 500,000 successful installations. 

But Frigidaire has not been satisfied with this 
achievement. And now, after 16 years of constant 
experiment, twelve years of practical experience in 
production, comes the New Frigidaire .. . beautiful, 
powerful, convenient, incredibly quiet . .. an entirely 





new conception of automatic refrigeration. 

The New Frigidaire has reserves of power 

for every emergency. Its cabinets are built to 

harmonize in line and color with the modern 
kitchen. It is incredibly quiet in operation. 

The New Frigidaire safeguards health. It pre- 

vents food spoilage. It freezes ice. It saves time 

and work and money. It provides safe, dependable, 


care-free refrigeration . . . under all conditions. 
x ek * 


Wild turkeys browned and golden, and venison and 
purple grapes. For this material evidence of a suc- 
cessful harvest the Pilgrims offered thanks. The 
harvest of 1928 is nearly in. And already in thou- 
sands of homes the New Frigidaire has begun its 
work ... quietly, surely protecting the health of 
the family ... contributing to a safer, happier life. 
+ + Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio + + 
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heighten the joy of solitude, of congenial 
friends—the Hannaways and McGarveys 
and Mogridges. 

A shadow fell across his mood. The 
Mogridges were, to be sure, estimable peo- 
nle, and yet—somehow the prospect of 
listening, through an indefinite succession 
of stately dinners, to Mabel Mogridge’s 
conversation lifted at the back of Harvey 
Silverthorne’s thought an adjective that 
was almost blasphemous. Mabel was al- 
together nice, but—yes, there wasn’t any 
other word for her—she was certainly 
dull. 

The word spread like an expanding 
cloud. The McGarveys, when you came 
right down to it, were even duller than 
poor Mabel Mogridge, people whose faces 
would have cracked if they tried to laugh. 
It occurred to Harvey Silverthorne that 
he had heard Jim Hannaway’s views on 
rhododendrons about as often, too, as he 
could bear them. Bores, every one of 
them, deadly, intolerable bores. 

He shut his mind resolutely against the 
thought. These people didn’t matter; 
they could be erased from the shining 
prospect he envisioned by Harvey Silver- 
thorne’s mere wish. They weren’t part of 
life as he would live it. After all, he and 
Alicia didn’t have to depend on others 
for company. That was a trait of shallow 
souls. 

He went out to his car, however, dimly 
troubled, the ominous adjective still loom- 
ing like a gray cloud over his thought. 
Dull . . . dull he had felt, 
even this afternoon, a vague sense of sa- 
tiety in the matter of chess. That queen’s- 
pawn opening of Alicia’s was indisputably 
sound, but it led up to a pretty slow game. 
He’d have to persuade her to play one of 
the riskier, livelier gambits. It would be a 
pity if a man should ever come to think of 
chess as a dull game. 

The car, somehow, ran even more se- 
dately than usual through the steady 
descent of rain. The fatal adjective had 
spread its cloud overhead, now, in Harvey 
Silverthorne’s mind. The future ceased 
to beckon; he gazed out before him at 
that parade of days, long days, each 
treading solemnly in the very footprints 
of the-one before it. 


E REFUSED to permit the shadow of 

the cloud to »vercast his vision of 
Alicia Gray; resolutely he fixed his thought 
upon her loveliness, the quiet beauty of her, 
the cool music of her voice. Alicia wasn’t 
dull—couldn’t be dull. It wasn’t thinka- 
ble; life with her would be splendidly, glori- 
ously calm, but never tiresome, never .. . 
he found himself wondering, impiously, 
whether in time a man might actually 
weary of perfection and of peace. It didn’t 
matter, though; he’d gone too far, now, 
to withdraw 
honorably. He’d 


spoke without thought, stupefied by a 
sense of reprieve. 

“Yes, sir. With Mr. Jordan.” The 
maid still used a tone decorously without 
prejudice. 

“You might,” said Harvey Silver- 
thorne, with difficulty, ‘‘you might tell 
her that I called.” 

He felt that he fled to the car. Its 
wheels slithered on the wet gravel as he 
took the sharp turn into the road. 

Relief left scant standing room in him 
for just indignation. So she was like that, 
was she? So she could deliberately break 
an engagement with Harvey Silverthorne 
to go out walking in the rain with Vo Jor- 
dan? Very well. If that was what she 
liked, let her have it! Harvey Silver- 
thorne could certainly bear it! 

He drove recklessly, without choosing 
any destination. The headlights glistened 
on the wet macadam and the dripping arch 
of leaves; they illuminated, incredibly, 
two figures in streaming oilskins, figures 
that walked hand in hand, that stood 
aside, still hand in hand, to give him 
passageway. He braked toa harsh stand- 
still. 

“Yay, Harve,” said Vo Jordan cheer- 
fully. 

“Got back, did you?”’ Harvey Silver- 
thorne’s eye, fascinated, dwelt on the sig- 
nificant clasp of hands. It rose slowly to 
encounter the impenitent glance of Alicia 
Gray, a look wholly without apology or 
regret, a look definitely defiant. 

““Wouldn’t have gone down,” said Vo, 
“if I’d known Lish wasn’t coming.” 


HE abbreviation jarred horribly on 

Harvey Silverthorne’sear. Alicia Gray 
laughed softly, as if she actually enjoyed 
the mutilation of her stately name. Sud- 
denly Harvey Silverthorne’s sense of 
outrage forsook him. He seemed to un- 
derstand now that what had happened, 
since this afternoon, to himself must have 
happened, too, for Alicia. Perhaps, after a 
day of Harvey Silverthorne’s society, she 
felt about Vo Jordan, through sheer force 
of contrast, as Harvey Silverthorne dis- 
covered that he felt about —— 

“The others come home too?” he in- 
quired. Vo chuckled. 

“Only Flivver,” he said. ‘‘The rest are 
going to stay down overnight.” He lifted 
his head after the fashion of a dog sud- 
denly moved to bay the moon and per- 
mitted his spirit to expand in song: 


“The years have went by and I ain’t got a 
dollar— 

Evalin still dwells in the house in the 
holler!” 


Harvey Silverthorne meshed gears. Be- 
fore him, as the car moved forward, he 
could see the yellow glint from the window 
beyond which he would find Flivver Pearce 
waiting for him. He wondered, with a 
sudden blending 
of hope and 








have to—have to 
see it through. 

He turned into 
the drive before 
the Burr house 
vith a stoic re- 
salve. His hand 
iried to disobey 
ils stern com- 
mand to press the 
button beside 
ihe door. See it 
through Bee 
see it through. 

““Miss Gray 
went out.” The 
maid obviously 
endeavored to 
refrain from ex- 
pressing her 
opinion. “Fora 
walk,’’ she 
added, as Har- 
vey Silver- 
thorne’s breath 
went profoundly 
into him. 

“A walk? In 
this rain?” He 











““MOLLYCODDLE!”’ 


panic, whether 
the mysterious 
power of con- 
trast would have 
inclined her, by 
any chance, to 
go for a walk 
through the 
warm summer 
rain; .They 
might go and 
look at the new 
little stucco 
farmhouse, cud- 
dled in the elbow 
of the friendly 
hill, where, Har- 
vey Silverthorne 
discovered, he 
had always 
meant to live. 

The car leaped 
blithely under 
him, as if it, too, 
had suddenly 
discovered that it 
was not unpleas- 
ant, sometimes, 











to be in a hurry. 


Her hair 


dermatologists. 


week or ten days may be enough. 


and delicately perfumed. 


He has dandruff 


is oily 
She should use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


If you have the kind of hair that loses its fluffiness shortly 
after shampooing, use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo. This 
preparation is tonic and mildly astringent . . . approved by 
It leaves the hair fluffy, with a natural 
sparkle. Use it every four or five days at first; later every 


Her hair is dry 


She should use Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


Like all Packer soaps, this shampoo is a vegetable oil soap 
. .. in addition, it contains a rich, soothing emollient (and 
nothing to dry the scalp). Dry scalps will never feel a sting- 
ing sensation when they use this special shampoo. Leaves 
your hair soft and silky to the touch—more manageable— 










He should use Packer’s Tar Soap 


. .. the soap that made pine tar famous for shampooing. 
Pine Tar is antiseptic, healing, with properties valuable in 
the treatment of dandruff. Packer’s Tar Soap is endorsed 


by dermatologists for skin and scalp. 


For noticeable 


dandruff use Packer’s Tar Soap every few days until 


improvement begins. 


Select the shampoo your hair needs 


Acute cases of dryness, oiliness and dan- 
druff need the care of a dermatologist—a 
doctor who is a skin specialist. But nearly 
all scalps tend to be dry or oily, and many 
are mildly affected with dandruff. Now— 


each type of scalp can have the special 
shampoo which meets its particular needs. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 
The regular size of each shampoo is for 
sale at your drug or department store. 














Check Sample Desired 


For 10c enclosed send sample of 


PACKER’S 
Name 


Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 7-K, Box 85, 
G. P. O., New York City: Send me the offer 
checked, with 28-page book on hair health. 





0 Olive Oil Shampoo 
O Tar Shampoo 


Address 





State 





O Tar Soap City 
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Here is an easy, fascinating way 
to decorate your home. 


“ALMOST overnight you can re-create your living 

room,’’ says Mrs. Buel, the interior decorator, 
‘“‘with just a little judicious use of color.”’ 
reassuringly: 


She goes on 
“It is seldom necessary to go to any 
great expense or make any radical change in existing 
decorations or furniture. First of all, the room should 
be ‘livable’—restful and comfortable.”’ 

The cheerful living room pictured above illustrates 
delightfully the harmonious perfection of taste that has 
made Mrs. Buel famous. She herself describes her 
color scheme: 

‘For the desk I have chosen Duco Black, striped with 
Duco Mandarin Red, and a Duco Mandarin Red lining. 
Duco Black is also used on the small table next to the 
chair. The curtains of light blue and the deeper blue of 
the rug harmonize with the upholstery, which has a 
blue field and.a repeat of the Mandarin Red in the pat- 
tern. The waste-basket and the circular-top table have 
been finished with Duco Jade Green.”’ 

Mrs. Buel is enthusiastic about Duco. ‘You will find 
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it easy and practical to use Duco on almost any task you 
set for yourself,"’ she says. ‘Study your own living 
room and work out your own Duco shades after the 
original predominating shade has been fixed. So many 
color combinations can be achieved with Duco colors. 
With a table, a chair—you can start almost anywhere to 
fix that original color. 

“Duco is very easy to apply without any painting 
experience. It dries so quickly that there is no inter- 
ruption in the household routine—that is an important 
point for the busy housewife. You can readily 
‘key’ curtains and shades with the Duco colors you 
use on your furniture. Duco can be used on innum- 
erable objects in the home. It gives one a wonder- 
ful opportunity to express taste and personality.” 


DUCO 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





made only by du Pont 


Duco for general household use may be po from good 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. Duco for in- 
dustrial application is obtainable from du Pont factories. 
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_Mary Buel 


create a colorful living room with DUCO 


a: 7 tte wens 





Send for authoritative book 

The makers of Duco have had a group of famous author- 
ities prepare a book of approved color combinations. 
This book, *‘A Color Scheme for Every Room,”’ is filled 
with illustrations of model rooms, with instructions that 
will enable you to achieve, in your own home, the same 
effective results. The section on living rooms has been 
prepared by Mrs. Buel; other rooms are in equally 
skillful hands. 

‘A Color Scheme for Every Room’’ will be sent you 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. It will open up 
a new and fascinating study. With it you can 
decorate your home under the direction of famous 
authorities. Send for your copy today—it will 
be forwarded promptly. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. P. G., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will you send me, without placing me under any obligation, the book, 
**A Color Scheme for Every Room’’? I am enclosing six cents in stamps 
to help cover mailing and packaging costs. 
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ojouthwest 


«<jg@1TH the coming of November, sustaining rainfall 
% Wee is assured and the planting of California wild 






ey TA 

pae| flowers can begin. Although utilized primarily 
»,", "eal for beautifying unwatered spots, special mixtures 
MBBS) of California natives can be secured for almost 
an\ location, and beautiful individuals in flowers and flower- 
ing shrubs are available for many uses. 





Plantings of all bulbs should be carried on during Novem- 
ber to insure a succession of bloom. This season do not 
overlook the amaryllis, oxalis, montbretia, ixia, sparaxis, 
watsonia, and other bulbs which are not so well known as 
they might be in the Southwest. 


Pot bulbs are desirable, even in the Southwest, where 
there is a wealth of winter bloom available. Use six-inch 
pots, planting two or three bulbs to the pot in good rich soil. 
Place the bulbs so that the tips are flush with the surface of 
the soil, and set the pot away in a cool, dark place for six or 
eight weeks, until rooting has been established. Then bring 
them into the light gradually. Bulbs can also be grown in 
bulb fiber, without drainage. Only high-quality stock should 
be used, however. Such plantings should never be allowed 
to dry out, but excess water must be avoided. 


The second bed of winter-flowering sweet peas can be 
planted this month; in fact, November plantings often give 
best results. Prepare the seed bed carefully, enriching the 
soil thoroughly with decomposed stable refuse, and provide 
for drainage. At planting the soil should not be too moist, 
or the seed will rot before germination. 


Plantings of hardy flowering plants should be completed 
during the month, so that they will become well established 
to give early spring bloom. 
“your son is “yes the silly 
turning out wis) little thing 
to be quite (has always 






4 runt, mrs. insisted on 
egonia.” his cold 
eae tt bath every 


‘wreaauees 
morning.” 
s wy 


If the rose garden has not been attended to, one should 
prune the bushes lightly, taking only the weaker growth. 
Delay heavy pruning until January or February. Roses 
which have been summer-rested must be given water géner- 
ously for the next six weeks. 





Beds and borders devoted to annuals which have not 
spent their bloom can be cleaned up and put in shape for 
spring planting. Generally such beds will require a heavy 
application of manure, well incorporated in the soil. This 
treatment, before the winter rains, will give an ideal seed 
bed for spring plantings. Ross H. GAST. 


Northwest 


!{RUBBERY borders may have their annual clean-up. 
emove all withered growths and dead wood, to allow 
free circulation of light and air and the complete ripening of 
oth: wood. Though those that bear bright fruits should not 
be »runed, they may be trimmed slightly. 
~ rubs and evergteens may be moved over a considerable 
per) d with us, but this is a particularly good month for it, 
as i.e ground becomes too wet later. New groupings or color 
sch: ines add zest and interest. This is the month to move or 
pla: t rhododendrons. Instead of lime, use leaf mold or peat 
as };cnerously as possible. 


Ii slugs are present in the rock garden, zinc collars may be 
use to protect the choicer plants. Small panes of glass 
should be supported by wite high enough above the most 


tem peratHientl thidistiire hates to permit a free circulation 
OI air, . é ’ 


Bloom of matty fall platits tay be prolonged by several 
Weeks if protettio is giver d the occasional earlier 
frosts so often followed by mild tetiperature, Use bey 
newspapers, and the like, to keep the frost out the Arst cold 
nights. Zinnias, marigolds, asters, snapdragons and dahlias 
all respond to this treatment. 


Chrysanthemums by a house or other sheltered border 
may be easily kept in bloom until New Year’s if protected 
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Things to Do This Atonth 


“have you any mildew —< 


=~ ww 


or offending tubers?” 7 

















by burlap over a light frame on frosty nights or through a 
possible daytime cold snap. See that they are so supported 
that the rain cannot beat them down into the mud. 


Dahlias are usually taken up early this month. They 
should be cut down before the frost works through their 
hollow stems to the tubers. Store in a cool, dry, frostproof 
place. Examine occasionally for mildew, cut out any offend- 
ing tubers, then dust with sulphur. If mulched, and drain- 
age is good, they may survive winter in the open, but it 
is safest to lift them. 


Continue to rake leaves and place on compost pile. Cut 
down any spent perennials still standing. By the end of the 
month the garden should be cleaned up and in shape for 
winter. Save all usable stakes and supports. Paint them 
dark green in spare time. 


All lily bulbs that were not obtainable in October may be 
planted as fast as they come. It is not frost but wet that 
is our danger. See to drainage first, then set a thin layer of 
sharp sand with good loam beneath for roots to reach. 
Japanese lilies are usually tipped to the side, so that water 
cannot collect in scales. ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


Middle West 


OUND dirt about the base of rose bushes. The bushes 
are commonly killed to the ground by winter injury, 
and a mound of dirt will save them from total destruction. 


The south or southwest side of tree trunks is most sus- 
ceptible to winter injury. Protection of this side will often 
save trouble. Whitewash the trunk or lean a board against 
that side to protect the tree from the sun’s rays. Do not use 
any black covering like tar. 


Prune all summer or fall flowering shrubs during the 
winter. Do not prune any spring-lowering shrubs at this 
time. 


Cut and remove the tops of iris. Be sure to rake up all the 
dead leaves. It is not a good practice to leave this until 
spring, because the dead leaves will decay, leaving leaf-blight 
spores in the soil. Remove while the dead leaves are solid 
enough to hang together. 


Lily bulbs that are to be used for forcing should be treated 
with hot nicotine to control mite injury. Soak ten minutes 
in a 1-400 nicotine-sulphate commercial solution, heated 
to a temperature of 122° F. This will prevent the dwarfed 
and distorted stalks and “‘blind’’ bulbs resulting from mite 


injury. C. T. GREGORY. 
Northeast 


CE-COLD water chills house plants and checks their 

growth.’ Never use it. Instead, add enough hot water to 
make it tepid. When using liquid manure—once a month— 
make it even a little warmer. These two practices tend 
to make flowering plants bloom abundantly. 


“no, no, ewart, you mustn’t 

~ pour that on this — that’s 
what I keep the &xces: 
water in!” 2S 
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Lawns and Gardens 


Buying deciduous nursery stock in November makes for 
greater likelihood of getting desired varieties and sizes, 
greater care in selecting and handling, better and earlier 
growth than spring-planted stock. If heeled in over winter, 
fall-bought stock should be in better condition than most 
spring-bought stock. 


For sweet peas sown this month dig an eighteen-inch 
trench. Half fill with good soil, place seeds two inches apart 
and add a thin layer of rotted manure. In spring remove 
leaves blown in and add an inch of soil. As plants grow, 
nearly fill the trench, leaving space for watering. 


November! Last chance to prepare for spring seedlings: 
In cellar or shed store supplies of sifted loam, rotted sod, leaf 
mold, clean sand, shredded peat moss and drainage material. 
They will then be ready for flats, seed pans and flowerpots 
for seed sowing in the house. 


Prevent winter sunburn of such broad-leaved evergreens 
as rhododendrons, mahonia and English ivy by shading the 
plants. Use burlap either as a wrapping or a screen on the 
south side. Where pine or spruce branches are available for 
cutting they may be laid over the shrubs as protection. 


To protect tender roses, cut stems to a foot after their 
leaves fall, tie them loosely together and cover with a stone. 
In spring, remove the protection. M. G. KaINs. 


ejoutheast 


HE most important of this month’s garden opportunities 

is the planting of deciduous shrubs. These will have 
ripened off sufficiently, in Southern nurseries, to allow ship- 
ping from mid-October to mid-November. While they may 
be planted for several months yet, the sooner the better— 
especially the sorts which flower in January, February or 
March, such as winter jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), 
which is hardy to Maryland and even to South Jersey, near 
the coast; forsythia, winter honeysuckle (Lonicera fragran- 
tissima), Thunberg and Vanhoutte spiraeas, flowering quince 
(Cydonia japonica) and star magnolia (M. stellata). Prune 
back severely when planting—one-half to two-thirds of the 
top. If you are in doubt as to how to do this, ask your 
nurseryman to trim the plants before shipping. Tramp or 
tamp the soil in tight about the roots, which should be 
spread out in a natural position. This is even more impor- 
tant than watering when planting. 














“you seem « professional 
Se yj habit, sir. I just 
na teen JP happen to be the 


local mortician 
and I’m handli 
some dead leaves.” 


how come?” 


Plant sweet peas this month. They are very hardy, and 
in more southerly states will come through the winter from 
seed sown now. Plant later farther north—just before the 
soil freezes, so the tops will not get above ground. If the 
seed sprouts it will not be injured. Prepare the soil a foot to 
eighteen inches deep, putting several inches of well-rotted 
manure (or leaf mold or peat moss, with bone meal and wood 
ashes) at the bottom. But plant the seeds at the soil level, 
not in a trench, and cover two to three inches deep. Late 
plantings for spring growth should be mulched after the 
ground freezes. 

Sometime this month or early next, look ovér bulbs of 
gladiolus, dahlias, tuberous begonias, caladiums and canna’ 
which have been taken up and left to dry. off. Diseard any 
which appear diseased or are badly cut or . Retriove 
old tops; place each variety in a paper bag or flat, label care- 
fully and put away for winter in the | t place available— 
fot tuberous begonias and caladiums not bélow 40° to 45°. 
Glatiolus bulblets, small or thick dalilia rdots ahd tuberous 
begonias keep better if packed in air-dry sand or peat iiioss. 


Have you platted yous Dutch btilbs yet? Daffodils, 
tulips, crocuses, brape hyacitiths, and the like, should have 
been planted last month; but if they were not, there is still 
time. Planting these bulbs is one of the most important 
garden jobs of the entire year. If you haven’t yet done it, 
don’t delay longer! See last month’s garden notes for 
details. F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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Community Plate announces 


A design in the ‘Modernist’ manner: the Patrician-Moderne . . . silverware of to- 
morrow. .. ! A reflection in silver surfaces of ‘l’Art Decoratif Moderne’. 

Contingent planes ... geometric patterning, with light and 

shade ... design with two surfaces of the material. 

Today in the midst of the sudden astounding 

demand for ‘Modernist’ furniture, fab- 

rics, accessories, Community 
Plate presents complete 
services of lovely 

silverware in 
the modern 
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the Patrician-Moderne /-/-/-/ 














tionably, 








the Patrician- f I 
Moderne is the uy 
i translation into y 
rit lovely silverware of the " 
spirit of the age. The knives 
have ‘jeweled’-color handles—ruby- 
red, sapphire-blue, \emerald-green. Table-ware NOTE: Ofciteus, dare ben 
is $36.00 for a service for six covers . . . Service-pieces silver-handled knives, too, 
ES include the tea-or-coffee-service illustrated, and double vegetable al” ghieti ae peice ya 
dishes, gravy boats, platters, etc., etc. Community Plate is guaranteed for 50 years. 
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Curtains can be completely express- 
ive of a room’s personality at no 
greater cost than the most ordinary 
drapes. The Scranton Drapery Style 
Book is full of ideas, practical sug- 
gestions and detailed descriptions— 
77 illustrations, in full color wher- 
ever color harmonies are discussed. 
The nationally known decorator, 
Hope Harvey, is the author. She has 
chosen the curtains in this book 
from over 1,000 Scranton pat- 
terns submitted to her. You 
will find the exact patterns 
recommended in 
the book in all good 
stores everywhere. 


sJ coupon and 
Mail so." So- 
page booklet show- 
ing in reduced size 
all material in large 
Siyle Book. Style 
Book itself $10. 


SCRANTON LACE CO., 
Dept. 36, Scranton, Pa, 










Enclosed is 10c for Drapery 
Style Booklet. 


Name___— 





Street 
City— 
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Getting Flowers ‘Ready for Winter 


By C.'T: Grecory, 


Pam) the corner; are those flowers 
| still unprotected? Are the 
[a%| flowers and the shrubs pre- 
aaa) pared to withstand the rigor 
of the winter just ahead? Cold weather 
can do immense damage, but most 
people have a quite erroneous idea of 
the hows and wherefores of the injury 
that cold actually causes. 

Ordinarily it is not the steady cold 
that does the harm but alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. During a prolonged 
cold snap the ground freezes and the 
plants lie dormant—a condition that 
resists the effects of the cold. But 
with the advent of warmer spells one 
of two things may happen. The ground 
softens, the water penetrates deeper 
and the soil becomes water-logged; 
with the return of cold weather the 
expansion of the ice in the soil heaves 
the plant up and snaps off the roots. 
This is one danger. The other is that 
during a protracted warm spell the 
buds may start into activity. New 
growth is never so hardy as old, and quick 
death usually ensues. In plants, death 
from freezing is really death from desicca- 
tion. When next you see a leaf that is 
nipped by frost notice how it acts on thaw- 
ing out. The frozen area is first water- 
soaked, then it wilts and finally turns black. 
Plants wilt because they have lost water; 
the frozen leaf wilts for the same reason. 








A blasted relic of Canterbury- 
bells. This early blasting is the 
result of winter injury to the root. 


Water tends to freeze 
pure—that is, it freezes out 
its impurities. When the tem- 
perature drops low enough 
the first thing that happens 
to a plant is the formation of 
tiny ice crystals between the 
cells. These grow steadily 
larger as it gets colder, draw- 
ing more water from the cell 
saps of the plant. These crys- 
talsact like sponges, gradually 
drying out the protoplasm of 
cells until life can no longer ex- 
ist. Then, and not till then, 
winter injury occurs; hence 
the expression “freezing dry,” 
as regards winter injury. 

There are two kinds—or rather two de- 
grees—of winter injury. In the one case 
there is actual freezing to death; such 
plants fail to grow in spring. A more puz- 
zling type of injury causes weakening of 
the tissue and possibly the actual death of 
certain internal vital parts. When such 
injury occurs the plants put forth new 
growth in spring and then suddenly up 
and die, even as late as midsummer. So 
when new shoots of your privet hedge or 


usually winter hardy. 





When the iris fails to bloom or the blossom 
stalk rots off it is a sign of winter injury. 


your shrubs die unexpectedly or 
your iris fails to bloom it is a safe 
assumption that winter injury is the 
explanation. The only thing to do 
is cut out the dead part and fertilize 
the shrub or plant, so that it will 
make a good quick growth. 
Many trees are often affected 
with a most peculiar type of winter 
injury. Great cankers form on the 
trunk and the main branches. 
Sometimes this dead tissue oc- 
curs around the crotch and some- 
times at the base—but always on 
the south and southwest sides 
and only on the trunk and larger 
branches. For a long time this 
condition puzzled the plant doc- 
tors, but now we know the cause 
and also the preventive. 


ATHER than gointoa lengthy 
explatiation of the trouble, let 
me say that the injury occurs dur- 
ing cold nights following clear 
cold days. It results from the 
heating of the tree by the sun in 
the daytime, followed by a severe drop 
in temperature at night. Extensive 
tests have proved that the sun-bathed 
parts of a tree trunk may be twenty 
to thirty degrees warmer at any time 
than the air temperature. 





Privet hedges are often killed by winter, partly because of the close 
planting and improper fertility. Ibota and European privets are 


The control is simple—merely white- 
wash the south and west sides of the tree 
trunk. The white surface reflects the 
sun’s rays, and heating does not occur. 
It is possible also to lean a board against 
the side of the tree to shade it from the 
sun. 

In shrubs and trees the crown and root 
tissues are the last to mature in autumn. 
Consequently, a coating of strawy manure 
or of straw is often necessary to protect 


these tissties agaitist edtly cold stiaps, 
Protectéd with a trtilch atid given the 
opportunity to mature properly, they 
can withstand the bittet cold of later 
winter. 

In protecting perentiial flowers re- 
member that alternate freezing and 
thawing is the main source of danger, 
Wait till the ground freezes before 
applying any mulch, for two reasons— 
the mulch will hold a constant tem- 
perature, and the frozen ground will 
discourage field mice and other bur- 
rowing animals. These animals are 
searching for warm winter quarters; 
heavy mulch applied early would keep 
the ground warmer and afford an ideal 
place for these root nibblers. 


OGGY mulch must be avoided at all 
costs—it tends to rot the topsof the 
plants in spring. This is particularly 





Another form of winter injury. This pink weigelia 
bush leafed out feebly, followed by a vigorous growth 
from the root. The weak part was cut out and the 


California privet is frequently killed back. 


strong part left to grow. 


important in the case of flowers that re- 
tain their foliage in winter, like pyrethrum, 
Canterbury-bells, iris, sweetwilliam, and 
others. Soft leaves like those of the elm 
and maple are apt to mat down; oak leaves 
make a far better mulch, for they remain 
loose. However, if soft leaves 
must be used throw some light 
branches over the plants be- 
fore covering with mulch. 
Straw and strawy manure are 
really best for mulching. 
Remnants of vines like those 
of the climbing Lima bean are 
also valuable. 


HERE is one important 

precaution to be added 
here: Do not use the tops of 
the same kinds of flowers 
especially peonies and iris-- as 
a mulch, because certain <is- 
eases and insect pests hiber- 
nate in the dead tops and ‘ire 
apt to attack the new growth 
the following spring. Peren- 
nial delphinium is another 
flower whose tops should be 
removed each fall. 

The tender forms of moss or tea roses 
should be covered with straw or dry leaves 
held in place by an inverted box. ‘he 
dwarf polyanthas, the hybrid perpetual 
and hybrid tea roses are protected by 
piling a ten-inch mound of earth about 
the stem and, after the soil freezes, cover- 
ing with straw. Bush roses and briefs 
seldom need more than slight protection. 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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FOR HER... 


all the things you wanted...everything you hoped to be 


LD hopes, old ambitions . . . how they 
come alive again now! Talents that some- 
how or other you neglected . . . opportunities 
you let slip by . . . How eagerly you hope it 


sturdy growth—protein for building muscles 
—calcium for strong bones and teeth—iron 
and vitamins for rich blood—carbohydrates 
to revitalize work and play-worn bodies. 

You can mix it 





may be different with her . . . how 
willingly you work to help her— 
that daughter of yours! 

Most of all, you want her to have 
health . you choose her food 
with care, Being a modern mother, 
you know a great deal about the 
essential elements of proper diet. You 
know that if food is to be quickly 
digest-d—thoroughly assimilated— 
it must be appetizing as well as nour- 
ishing. And so you welcome Coco- 
malt, the new food drink that offers 
hot only rich food value, but a 





Physicians, Nurses and 
Dietitians will find these 
facts of interest 


Cocomalt increases the carbo- 
hydrate content of milk 188%, 
the protein content 46%, the 
mineral salts content 56%, the 
solids content 92%, the fat 
content 12%, and the total 
calories 72%. Its contribution 
of phosphates and calcium and 
its rich Vitamin B content are 
especially valuable. 


right in the cup with 
hot milk or shake it 
up with cold milk. 
You can serve it at 
meal time, between 











creamy chocolate flavor that makes 
it taste wonderfully good to children—so that 
they drink it eagerly, happily. 

When added to milk, Cocomalt almost 
doubles the nourishment, supplying in right 
Proportion food elements which are vital to 


(comalt 


Adds 70% more nourishment to milk. 


meals or at bed time. Its malt content makes 
digestion quick, easy—its delicate, not-too-rich 
flavor tempts the most reluctant appetite. You 
could not choose a better way to build up for 
your children abundant, disease-resisting en- 
ergy—normal, healthy bodies. 

Your grocer probably can supply you with 
Cocomalt today. But if he cannot, mail the 
coupon with 25 cents, the regular price Go 
cents west of the Mississippi), and we will 
send immediately, postpaid} a half-pound can. 


MADE BY 


DAVIS BAKING POWDER CoO. 
HOBOKEN,N. J. 





Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. (1Hy-8) 

My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed is 25 cents 
(30 cents west of Mississippi). Please send postpaid half-pound 
can of Cocomalt. 


Name 





Address 





Grocer’s Name 





Address 
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Nee Cave ee Ole 9 we 
in these fabvics hich modern skiff as oven 


OLOR, richer than ever before . . . Textures 
modern as the Mode itself, patterns striking in 
their vivid contrasts . . . lovely in their subtle blendings ... 
Rayon fabrics are the fabrics of the hour! Rayon 
and silk, rayon and wool, rayon and cotton, combined 
by the world’s most skilful fabric designers to achieve 
a rich distinction, a varied novelty, such as was never 
before possible. 
For this newest of textiles has opened up to the 
creator of fabric design an entirely new field for inven- 


Fs 
BS age 


ck. ars a 


tion. Wherever it is used it lends a unique and lively 
beauty, a smooth pliability, unmistakably its own. Into 
fabrics of every type it is woven to achieve new effects 
in color and design, new textures, new loveliness . . . 

Feathery chiffons — soft-draping satins — smooth- 
clinging velvets . . . materials for the sports mode,” 
for the afternoon ensemble, for the most luxurious of 
evening gowns and wraps... 

Featured at the most distinguished of the Paris open- 
ings, fashioned in this country into exclusive costumes 


for every hour of the day eee truly these new rayon 
fabrics—colorful, individual, wearable—hold the very 
center of the Fashion stage! 


Rayon Institute of America, Incorporated, 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


* Asperic, created by a world-famous Parisian designer of three- 
fourths rayon and one fourth wool, is a conspicuous example of the 
many rayon fabrics whose names have become synonymous with 
smartness in the fashion world. 
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steps are taken from the sink to the refrig- 
erator and back again than between any 
other two articles of equipment in the mod- 
ernkitchen. It must therefore be brought 
into the kitchen proper. If a mechanical 
refrigerator is not desired, provision can be 
made for icing the box through an outside 
wall, as indicated in the two larger kitchen 
plans. This, however, was not found fea- 
sible in kitchen No. 1. 

The kitchen cabinet is an indispensable 
unit in the modern kitchen. It concen- 
trates actual food preparation in one place, 
thereby saving space and providing an effi- 
cient working unit for the busy housewife. 

In kitchens No. 2 and No. 3, additional 
storage space for large pots and pans has 
been provided in the form of built-in cup- 
boards and utility closets. In kitchen No. 
1 sufficient storage space for these utensils 
wili be found in the kitchen cabinet itself. 

The best location for the work table is 
in the center of the kitchen. A clearance 
space of at least 2 feet 6 inches on all sides 
should be allowed, and 3 feet is more effi- 
cient. This enables two people to pass 
around the table comfortably. 


What is an Efficient Kitchen? 


(Continued from Page 122) 
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In kitchen No. 3 sufficient space is found 
for a breakfast table 214% inches by 38 
inches when not in use and closed against 
the wall. When in use and open the table 
occupies a space 38 inches by 42) inches; 
it is then necessary to move the work table 
back out of the way. 

Careful study of these plans will reveal 
many other advantages. Modern equip- 
ment must be more than reliable; it must 
be so arranged that the utmost efficiency 
can be obtained from it. The spaces speci- 
fied for the various units are sufficiently 
large to accommodate stock sizes. 

Efficient arrangement of kitchen equip- 
ment is essential, if the busy housewife is 
to have the leisure and advantages in her 
daily life obtained by those who go out of 
the home to toil in other fields. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—If you are interested in 
securing full benefit of the Fournal’s investigation 
of kitchen equipment arrangement, you will find 
listed among Journal Books a special leaflet,“ What 
is an Efficient Kitchen?” which contains a complete 
list of all equipment which may be used in these 
three kitchens. 





Getting Flowers Ready for Winter 


(Continued from Page 136) 


It is well to put a four-inch layer of 
strawy manure about conifers because of 
another type of winter injury. When the 
soil is frozen solid and the wind is blowing, 
the leaves may lose water that the roots 
cannot replenish. Tip burn of the leaves 
results. A mulch will prevent this. 





BOTANICAL NAME 


Achillea ptarmica 

Althaea rosea 

Alyssum saxatile compactum 
Anchusa 

Anthemis tinctoria 
Aquilegia (many species) 
Aster (perennial) 

Baptisia australis 

Bellis perennis 

Buddleia 

Campanula (many species) 
Centaurea cyanus 
Chrysanthemum hortorum 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
Convallaria majalis 
Delphinium (many species) 
Dianthus 

Dianthus barbatus 
Digitalis (many species) 
Gaillardia 

Gypsophila paniculata 
Hibiscus 

Iris (many species) 
Kniphofia uvaria 
Lathyrus latifolius 

Lilium (many species) 
Lupinus 

Lychnis chalcedonica 
Myosotis 

Narcissus (many species) 
Paeonia (many species) 
Phlox 

Physostegia 

Papaver orientale 
Pyrethrum roseum 


Rosa 


Scabiosa caucasica 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
Veronica 

Viola tricolor 





Remember, too, that the crown and 
root tissues of shrubs are rather easily 
hurt. The same kind of mulch will give 
the needed protection. 

A complete list of recommendations, in 
condensed form, for different flowers will 
be found in the accompanying table. 


The topaz glints of 
blonde hair are bril- 
liantly intensified by 
a Pinaud shampoo 


Used in Paris by 


Raoul et Curly 
47 Avenue de V’ Opera 


Graudé 


Richard 


11 Rue Boissy D’ Anglais 


NS, saat aS aR 


oremost Hairdressers 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK 


i i tell why they USE 
this new FRENCH 


SHAMPOO 





od 


WINTER PROTECTION OF BIENNIALS AND HARDY PERENNIALS 


PROTEC- 


COMMON NAME TION 


Sneezewort 
Hollyhock N 
Dwarf goldentuft 
Bugloss 
Golden Marguerite 
Columbine 
Michaelmas daisy 
Blue false-indigo 
English daisy 
Butterflybush 
Bellflower 
Cornflower 
Common chrysanthemum 
Oxeye daisy 
Lily-of-the-valley 
Larkspur 
Various kinds of pinks 
Sweet-william 
Foxglove 
Gaillardia 
Babysbreath 
Rosemallow 
Iris 
Common torchlily 
Perennial pea 
Lily 
Lupine 
Maltese cross 
Forget-me-not 
Narcissus 
Peony 
Phlox 
False-dragonhead 
Oriental poppy 
Painted lady 
Bush roses 
Climbing roses 
Polyanthus or baby ramblers 
Hybrid perpetual roses 
Hybrid teas 
Teas 
Caucasian scabiosa 
Columbine meadowrue 
Speedwell 
Pansy 
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Key to Amount of Protection: N—None; S—Slight (light covering of straw); H—Heavy (two- 





inch layer of straw or strawy manure or wrapping With straw). 





5 1 Rue Cambon 


Used in New York by 
Martin, Hotel Waldorf 
Charles Bock, Hotel Drake 
Schussler, Hotel Astor 














* 


FREE! .- 


Generous Sample - 


“This is the shampoo that everyone has 
always wanted. It leaves the hair with such 
an amazing brilliance,” writes Graudé 
of Paris, hairdresser to Europe’s loveliest 
princesses . 


. . her most stately queens. 


“After a Pinaud shampoo the hair is 
exquisitely soft and lovely,” says Emile 
of the Rue St. Honoré. 


N Jules et Etienne, Antony, Désfossé, 


Raoul et Curly and many other 
great hairdressers of Paris echo 
the praises of their famous con- 
freres. 


And in New York, Martin of 
the Waldorf, DeCesar of the 
Vanderbilt, Lueschner of the 
Sherry Netherland are equally 


enthusiastic. 


This famous shampoo is now 
available in drug and department 
stores throughout America. Learn 
at once the alluring softness, the 
gleaming radiance it will bring out 


Brown hair has ‘0 your hair. 
its loveliest sheen 
after a Pinaud 
shampoo 


PinAUD’S SHAMPOO 


Order Pinaud’s Shampoo today. 
It is only soc the bottle. 


Send Today! 





Check offer you wish 





0 Please send me 
FREE sample of Pin- 
aud’s Shampoo. 

O For 20¢ enclosed, 


Pinaud, Inc., Dept. LS-6, 220 East 21st Street, New York City 
(In Canada, 560 King West, Toronto) 


Please send me the offer I have checked. Also your free booklet, “Wash 
Your Hair this Way for Beauty.” 


~ 








please send samples of | Snort 
Pinaud’s Shampoo, 

Eau de Quinine Tonic, Address 
Brilliantine, Cream City 











and Lilac. 








"© 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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FLOORS have 
emerged from be- 
neath the florid 
and floral carpets 
of the gay nineties. 
Unhidden, in the 
smartest homes 
they now gleam with a soft mellow lustre, 
imparting tone and richness to every room. 





Yet, strange as it may seem, these 
lovely floors in vogue are as free from 
scars and scuffs as when they were com- 
pletely covered. For they are waxed, 
and Johnson’s Wax forms a tough flex- 
ible film like an invisible carpet. 


Neither dainty French heelsnor blunt 
soled boots get through it. Nor does 
dirt grind in. Its smooth and greaseless 
surface is as easily dusted as a mirror. 


Ever so easily, you may have such 
fashionable floors. Without soiling your 
hands or wearying your back you can 
now put the lovely and preserving fin- 
ish of wax right over any varnished or 


painted surface. Linoleum and tile are 
brightened and beautified, and you will 
never need to scrub them again. 

The furniture is being waxed, too, 
in homes of social importance. The 
greasy, glaring finish of other polishes 
is considered bad form. The mode calls 
for the satin-like lustre of Johnson’s 
Wax, with its hard film of protection 


that wards off scratches and shows 
no finger prints. 

Mail the coupon now for a liberal 
sample to try, and an anteprating 
booklet, illustrated 
in color, that 
tells all about the 
uses of Johnson’s 
Wax. 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Interior Finishing Authorities” (Canadian Factory: Brantford, Ont.) 
Waxes - Varnishes - Enamels + WoodDyes - Fillers + Wall Finishes 





The easy electric way to wax-polish floors sD 50 


is just like walking over them. The tremendous popularity of the Johnson Electric 
Polisher has cut the price of the new improved model from $42.50 to $29.50, complete 
with applying mop and 1% gallon Johnson's Wax. If you wish to try it before buying, rent it by half 
day or day from the nearest grocery, drug, department, paint, hardware, electric, or furniture store. 


SON 


FLOORS 
FURNITURE 
WOODWORK 
LINOLEUM 
AUTOMOBILES 


Either in paste 
or liquid form 


OHN 
Polish } 








5 Wax 


S.C. 1S & SON, Dept. J. 11, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Send me enou gh Jchnende s Liquid Wax for my dining table 
or the floor of a small room. Also your illustrated booklet 
on its uses. I enclose 10c in stamps. 


What dealers in this city sell Johnson’s Electric Floor Po!- 
ishers? 0 
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«Modern Insulation Insures Ftouse (omfort 






ae fh ST winter I had a seven- 
| q - . . . 
My 4) room house in Michigan, 





| and a shivering time I 


By Ropert O. CAMERON 


furnace fire to a dangerous point in 
order adequately to heat the house 
in very cold and windy weather. 





eared had of it, I can tell you! 
tamenes) Knowing something 
about houses, I inspected the fur- 
nace before renting. It proved 
satisfactory, but the heat it deliv- 
ered up its warm-air flues simply 
vanished through space. Like ra- 
dio waves, that good warm air re- 
spected the barriers between it and 
the great open spaces not one whit. 
Trying to capture and imprison 
the precious heat in that house 
was like trying to grasp a handful 
of smoke. 

But that winter taught me a few 
things about house comfort. If 
there’s one place on this earth that 
is essential to one’s well-being, 
that place is a comfortable home. 











More heat escapes through the 
attic and roof than through side 
walls. For this reason it is advis- 
able to pay particular attention to 
the insulation of the roof. Ina 
new house it would be better to in- 
sulate the roof itself and to lay a 
solid floor all over the attic. To in- 
sulate the attic of a house already 
built, one way would be to fill the 
spaces between the ceiling joists 
under the attic floor with a sub- 
stance which, when sprinkled with 
water, forms crusty bubbles of 
dead air. Or sheets or quilts may 
be tacked between or on top of the 
joists. Insulation really isn’t ex- 
pensive. An architect recently gave 
me several reasons why not—and 








Therefore, if there is something 

that can make life more agreeable 

and which will reduce operating’ 

costs it becomes an economical necessity. 
Two things modify the temperature of 

aroom. One is the exodus of heat through 

walls and ceilings, and the other is the in- 

filtration of cold air around windows, 

doors and other places. Obviously, then, 


This insulation is tucked between the studs and joists. 


more heat in a room than will a wall of 
solid steel. It is the many so-called cells 
of dead air—air not in motion—that 
makes for good insulation. 
There are many different types of in- 
sulating materials. Some are better in 
one case, some 
inanother. All 








il 





tend to -wrap 
our houses in 
blankets that 
are safeguards 
Mor. only 
against out- 
side cold in 
cold weather 
but also against 
outside heat in 
hot weather. 
Three other re- 
quirements of 
a good insulat- 
ing material are 
durability, re- 
sistence to fire 
and the ability 
to keep its 
shape. These 
conditions met, 
we may snap 








Insulation can make many an attic either snug or cool. 


control these two modifiers of the temper- 
ature in our houses, and the problem of 
home comfort is solved. Thanks to fairly 
recent developments in science, both these 
factors can be regulated. 


Weather Strips 


EATHER-STRIPPING of witidows 

and doors keeps out the cold ait that 
would otherwise leak into the house at 
these vulnerable places. These metal strips 
are placed between the windows and doors 
and the frames which hold them in place. 
Windows that slide up and down have 
grooves in their bottom rails that fit snugly 
over the protruding folds in the metal 
strips themselves. 

The joitits between the frames and the 
walls of the house should also be weather- 
tight. This is accotnplished by calking, 
just as the planks of a wooden ship 
are calked to keep them from leaking. 
With weather-stripping and calking the 
outside cold is to a very material degree 
kept out. 

The next problem is how to keep the 
heat in. This is done by insulation. In- 
sulation is merely some suitable material 
in the walls and roof that will prevent the 
escape of interior heat to the outdoor world. 
lhe efficiency of an insulating material 
depends upon its density. A light, cellu- 
lated substance is more efficient than a 
heavy, dense substance. A wall stuffed 
with sawdust behind the plaster will hold 


our fingers at 
Jack Frost and 
North Wind. 
Comfort and relaxation will 
be ours in a home on the 


here they are: Physical comfort 

bothin summer and in winter. Bet- 

ter hygienic conditions. A more 
valuable structure than one not insulated. 
A saving in the initial cost of the heating 
plant because a smaller furnace will heat 
an insulated house. A saving of the cost 
of furring and lathing, when plaster is ap- 
plied directly to the insulating material 
nailed to the studding; the ‘‘scratch”’ coat 
of plaster is also saved. More resistance 
to fire. And a saving in fuel consumption. 


For Decoration 


OME insulating materials are even 

great helps to interior decoration. I vis- 
ited a home not long ago that had its in- 
terior completely lined with an insulating 
material. The surface of the material it- 
self was a warm tan color, and in the living 
room the surface was left exactly as it 
came from the mill. In the other rooms 
the surfaces were’ covered with plastic 
paint, the tints and textures of the various 
reoms corresponding to the scheme of 
decoration for each room. The effects 
were not only satisfactory but less expen- 
sive than any other types of treatment 
would have been. And in addition, the 
house was insulated! 

The house hunter used to ask about a 
fireplace and a tiled bathroom; the query 
now is getting to be, ‘‘Is the house insu- 
lated?’’ Modern builders are hurriedly 
coming up to scratch. 





floors of which a baby might 
creep without danger of 
drafts. 

Usually it is advisable to 
have the insulating material 
of outside walls on the inside 
surfaces, away from possible 
exposure to rain and snow. 
Some kinds of insulation are 
tacked between the studs 
about an inch behind the 
plaster. Other types come 
in stiff sheets that are nailed 
right to the inside edges of 
the studding and to which 
the plaster is directly applied. 

Flax, mineral wool, cork, 
cane fiber, dried grass, wood 
pulp and gypsum are all used 
successfully in the manufac- 
ture of insulating materials. 
Chemicals are used to make 
the substances obnoxious to 
vermin. Insurance compa- 
nies favor insulated homes for 
several reasons. If a small 
fire starts in an insulated 
house there isn’t the usual 
chance for a draft to get at it 
and whip it into a destroy- 
ing blaze. Most insulating 








ln Homes 





















material is fire-resisting in 
itself. Furthermore, it is 
never necessary to force the 


Sheets of some insulating material can be used just as they 


come from the manufacturer. 
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Like Yours |! 


INTER months are 

months when enter- 
tainment is the order of 
the day. 


Months, too, when the 
whole family enjoys in full 
measure the serene com- 
fort and inspiration of 
home appointments. 


Evening shadows fall early 
and then it,is that light and 
lighting equipment play a 
vital role in the decorative 
theme. 


When you next pass the 
ear room of your lead- 
ing electrical contractor 
stop a moment and view 


‘the creations of Moe- 


Bridges craftsmen. Cotn- 
pare them with your pres- 
ent fixtures or, if you are 
planning to build or buy, 
visualize their charm in 
your new home. 

Their beauty, theit rare fin- 
ishes and unquestioned style 
authority are worthy of the 


finest homes. Yet their cost is 
well within your means. 


Mail the coupon for a copy of 
“When Evening Shadows 
Fall,” an authoritative booklet 
on home lighting. 


Mosz- Bripces Company 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


MQE-BRIDGES 


~ ARTISTIC ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

















MOE-BRIDGES CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me your booklet, 
“When Evening dows Fall.” 
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— See the 1029 Gaytees 


at your own 
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me \ New Shades / 
_ Newand Smarter Lines / 

\ New and Lighter Weights / 
oe 



































This So-trre style is Some are fleece-lined for 


made entirely o ; 
; J if the extra warmth! Even in these 
lightest possible rubber, trin 


lined throughout with 
light cloth. It is thor- 
oughly waterproof and 


ext re 


dampish streets. And two styles are made entirely 








cue te thianed dau of rubber so they can be cleaned in a second with aid 
second with soap and soap and water. ‘i 
water. An extra gusset —fc 
prevents tearing. It is 2. New colors! The new rosy browns and tans; line 
so light in weight you the tannish grays; black. Just the shades to match 
hardly know you have or harmonize with your new Fall costumes! d. 
overshoes on! agai 
3. New fabrics! Wools in plain colors and tweed 6 
mixtures. Rayon-and-wool mixtures in tweed pat- ee 
| EW Gaytees, utterly different from the heavy, a 
t clumsy overshoes of other years! As differentas 
| your smart, stubby little red and green and purple See 
/ umbrellas are from the black, gangly affairs that used sho 
; to make rainy days even darker! to | 
new 
Six new features you will find : 
fe pu 
in the 1929 Gaytees 
1. New styles! One model snaps a strap crosswise ak 
over the instep and adjusts to snugness over the an 
slimmest ankle...another shapes up into a pointed | 
heel, combining slender lines with extra spatter pro- - 
; ——alet tection . . . another measures its light weight in - 
This style has turn-up cuff for real weather. Turns smartly ounces . . . still another has a cuff that turns up pro- Adjust this style to the weather. Turn cuff smartly down ss 


on damp streets or in threatening weather. For snow or slish 
turn cuff up bigh and snug. (Also illustrated at left.) 


down when you go indoors for shopping or when you need 
less protection. (Also illustrated at right.) 





tectingly against rea/ weather and trimly down for 
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Gayte CS — the 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Wear them whenever 
you carry an umbrella: 
The new Gossamer 
Gaytees are made en- 
tirely of rubber, printed 
in reptile and tweed 
patterns. They have 
fast-color cloth linings 
throughout. They come 


tra-warm Gaytees, there's the same 
aay ] wg os ii in brown or gray printed 
nder smartness ‘ 
trim, slenaer smartn of zn ee ee 








terns. All-rubber fabrics printed in tweed designs. 


4. New lasts that fit the new Fall shoes! New heels 
—four different heights to insure trim fit and smart 
; lines for all your different shoes! 


5. Lighter weight in every pair—yet full protection 
against driving-rain and drifting snow! 


6. Fast color linings! Gaytees won’t leave any 
marks on even your sheerest evening stockings when 
you slip them on before faring forth for a taxi. 





See the Style Show of 1929 Gaytees at your own 
shoe store. Then, when you buy your Fall shoes, ask 
to have them fitted with the Gaytees that match your 
new Fall costume. 

Wear your Gaytees to football games; for shop- 
ping; for parties. Wear them, just as you carry your 
um >rella—when there’s a threatening cloud in the 
sky Ask of them smart protection against even a 
suspicion of bad weather! 

We think you will be astonished at the low price 
tanze of these new Gaytees. They run from $2.50 
to 56. 
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So easy to slip on or off! One 
snap of the cross strap and your | 
Gaytees are on, trim and snug. 
One casy pull and off they come. 


; Lovt for the name ‘‘Gaytees’’ inside the cuff of every pair. Fast color linings. Gaytees won't rub off on the sheerest 
Made only by evening stockings or the lightest-colored evening slippers. 
United States Rubber Company Pointed back adds slimness and extra spatter protection. 


Tailored Overshoes 
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Durable Dentons 
for All 


the Family 






Dentons 





Dentons 
for 


Children 


Made of Denton 
Durable Soft- 
Knit Fabric. 
Unbleached e6t- 
ton with a little 
finest wool td carry. off 
perspiration. Wotdet- | 
fully soft and watm. 

Extra heavy rompet 
feet. (paterited:) 

Flexible rubber 
buttons. i 

Extra full Drop Seat 
on all sizes. (patented.) 


Sizes 0, 1 and 2 open down back. 


ae Sizes 3 to 14 open 
down front, as is tiote 
cofvetient for boys. 
All children froti 3 up 
like to button theit own 
garments. In the Small- 
er of these sizes, if the 
mother prefers she can 
easily sew front opening 
part way up. 

Amply proportioned, 
finely cat Aaa. ideal for 
camping, touring oft 
fresh air sleeping. 

Insist on Genuine 
Dentons. Trade mark 
tag attached to each 
Denton garment. 


Sold by 5,500 leading 
Two Piece Denton Stores. 


Sizes 0, 1 and 2 If your dealer does not have 
them, write us. 


Dr. Denton 
Sleeping Garment Mills, 


Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Managing the Fleating System 


ZeesHEN good htisbands get to- 
Wim gether and discuss the relative 
4| merits of their automobiles, their 
‘a| gardens and the comforts of their 
bx £3) homes it is interesting to observe 
how carefully they avoid any suggestion 
that their wives have afiything to do with 
the heating plant, except to bask in its 
luxurious warmth. 

But when you talk to their wives you 
hear a different story. Nine out of ten will 
admit they play an important part in run- 
ning the heating system, even though it 
may be nothing more than keeping ever- 
lastingly after the man of the house to 
fire up. 

Even the best of husbands forgets that 
the major responsibility for a warm home 
on cold days rests upon the wife. 

During the eight or ten hours of the day 
when heat is most needed at home the hus- 
band is away in a comfortable office or 
shop. When he returns, the usual program 
is merely to maintain the temperature and 
gradually taper the heat in preparation for 
banking the fire for the night. 

When you consider that the average hts- 
band spends about twelve hours in the 
house compared to the wife’s twenty-two 
you can easily appreciate the interest of 
wives in the efficient operation of the heat- 
ing system. And the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to help housewives get more uniform 
comfort in their homes, to relieve them of 
some of the unnecessary routine in main- 
taining this comfort and to assist them in 
saving money in fuel bills. 

The interior of a modern boiler is shown 
in the drawing. A boiler is the heating 
unit of a radiator system, as a furnace is 
the heating unit of a warm-air system. We 
have chosen to talk mostly about boilers. 
However, many of.the principles of firing 
boilers are directly applicable to the firing 
of furnaces. If you know how to fire a 
boiler you will know how to operate a fur- 
nace. 

Study the drawing for a minute, if you 
please. Note that air enters the opening 
A, passes up through the coal bed B, trav- 
erses the flue passages C to the smoke 
hood D and then escapes through the 
chimney. 


How Heat is Made and Lost 


Het is produced when oxygen from 
this air current unites with the carbon 
in the coal of the fuel bed. The flue is built 
the way it is so as to use as much heat as 
possible from the hot gases of combustion 
before they escape into the chimney. This 
heat is conducted through the flue walls to 
the water on the other side and produces 

steam in a steam boiler ot hot water in 

a water boiler. This steam or hot water 
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air needed to oxidize the fuel is run through 
the fuel bed you can see that all this extra 
air must be heated and that a great deal of 
this heat is carried up the chimney arid is 


‘wasted. Consequently, the goal of the 


heating engineer is to, get complete coti- 
bustion with as little draft as possible. 

Leaks in the boiler or furnace settings 
or around doors and door frarnés mean just 
so much lost energy. Leaks above the fuel 
bed are especially wasteful because they 
have but little opportunity to oxidize fuel. 
Leaks below the fuel bed are not so impor- 
tant usually because they form a part of 
the normal draft. It is to prevent waste- 
ful leakage of this sort that new boilers 
now on the market have the door contact 
surfaces ground to fit perfectly. This fea- 
ture also helps to prevent dust from escap- 
ing into the basement. 


(ommon -NGstakes 


METIMES poorly constructed fur- 

naces and boilers have leaks in the flue 
settings and joints which greatly impair 
the efficiency of the system. In warm-air 
systems the leaks sometimes permit gas 
and smoke to escape into the rooms of the 
house. Unfortunately such structural and 
mechanical imperfections are not always 
easy to detéct by the layman. 

If an automobile is twenty, thirty or 
forty per cent inefficient one soon finds it 
out by comparison with the performance 
of other cars. But in heating plants com- 
parison is much more difficult. For this 
reason it is of the utmost importance in se- 
lecting heating equipment to stick to 
standard makes and the most reputable 
heating contractors. A few dollars’.differ- 
ence in the purchase price should be a very 
minor consideration. 

Perhaps the most common of all mis- 
takes in firing boilers and furnaces with 
coal is keeping the fuel bed too thin. This 
practice probably arises out of a desire to 
save fuel or the idea that a thick fuel bed 
will give too much heat. 

It has been pointed out already that the 
greatest economy is obtained when the 
largest percentage of oxygen is used from 
the air. It can be readily seen that the 


oxygen is more apt to unite with carbon in 
a deep fuel bed than in a shallow one. 

In a good boiler the most efficient fuel- 
bed depth has been carefully worked out 
by the manufacturer’s engineers, and the 
boiler is so designed that the best results 
can usually be obtained by filling the fire 
























box until the coal is even with the center 
of the fuel door. Even in moderate weathe: 
the boiler should be operated with a ful! 
fire box—slow burning being obtained b 
regulating the drafts and by not shakin: 
down the ashes too thoroughly. 

This system of firing will save many, 
many trips to the basement. It also gives 
More even warmth in the house atid saves 
fuel. Less frequent firings make the base 
ment that much easier to keep clean. In 
cold weather three good firings with an- 
thracite coal should be plenty to maintain 
an even warmth of 70° F. throughout the 
house. 

Very frequently people impair the effi- 
ciency of their heating plants by using the 
wrong coal. For example, the usual home- 
size boiler with average chimney draft 
works most efficiently when ‘stove-size 
hard coal or lump and egg size soft coal is 
used. With a strong chimney draft, chest- 
nut or pea hard coal may be used, or No. 2 
washed nut soft coal. 

Coal that is too large permits too much 
unused air to pass through the fuel bed; 
coal that is too small will so hinder the 
draft that only small amounts may be 
placed on the fire at one time, which means 
frequent firings. 

One of the important rules in firing any 
heating system is to keep the ash pit clean. 
Most people learn this sooner or later from 
ae costly experience of having the grates 
melt. 

It is also important, in order to get the 
maximum efficiency from a heatitig sys- 
tem, to keep ashes and clinkers out of the 
fire box. And where internal water-heating 
coils have been placed in the fire box these 
coils should have special attention every 
time the grates are shaken. Leading man- 
ufacturers strongly disapprove of placing 
these internal water-heating devices within 
the fire boxes of their products because 
they hinder the proper elimination of ashes 
and clinkers and greatly reduce the effi- 
ciency of the heating plant. 


When (old Weather Gomes 


CCASIONALLY the housewife may 

be caught by a sudden drop in temper- 
ature without a fire in the heating system, 
or perhaps she is called upon to instruct 
some youth who has been hired to take 
care of the boiler or furnace. 

The first step in firing a boiler is to make 
sure there is sufficient water in the system. 
In a steam boiler the water should show 
halfway up in the gauge glass; in a hot- 
water boiler the gauge glass should show 
the expansion tank to be one-third full. 
Ashes should be removed and a libera! 
amount of paper and kindling placed in 
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E the fire box. Be sure the kindling is 
then circulates through the radiators in short enough to go into the fire bo. ‘ie 
the various parts of the house. easily, so that it will pack down int as 
What wastes more fuel than anything a hot bed of burning wood whe bear 
else, perhaps, i8 to have too much draft the weight of the coal is put on i of h 
going through the flue and out the The check draft in the smo! a” 
chimney. To understand why this is, it hood should be closed. The dra’: . 
is necessary td rétnember that in burn- door at the bottom and the ash-p: am: 
ing fuel a cherical reaction takes place door should be wide open while t! 
_in which oxygen from the air unites with fire is burning well, and successiv: ir 
carbon in the fuel, generating heat and applications should bring the to): four 
producing carbon dioxide gas (COz). of the coal at least to a level with t! . 
Air consists of about 20.9 per cent center of the fuel door. ( 
oxygen and about 79.1 per cent nitro- The damper in the fire door shou':! in § 
gen. The nitrogen is inactive, but it be left slightly open for the first hoi: dew 
must pass through the fiiel bed and flues after firing, to supply air to burn t!.” d 
in order that the oxygen which goes gases which are given off from the fre:.: un 
with it may be utilized. Coal consists coal as it is heated. When these inflan:- idez 
mainly of carbon and the minerals which mable gases are no longer being give:! my 
remain as ashes after the carbon has off the damper should be closed uni! a 
united with oxygen. the next application of fresh fuel. , 
Ideally, the amount of air passing When soft coal is used a special tec!:- T 
h the fuel bed and out the chim- nic in firing is required to get best rv- hate 
ney should be just enough to oxidize sults. Before applying fresh soft coal tv 
completely all the carbon without hav- the fire the coked and glowing coals 
ing any oxygen left. The less air passes A. Draft door; B. Fuel bed; C. Flue passages; should be pushed back in the fire box 
through the flues and chimney, the less D. Smoke hood; E. Automatic draft and damper and made to slope toward the front. 
is the waste heat carried into the open regulator; F. Pressure gauge; G. Door for remov- 
air. If five or ten times the amount of ing clinkers; H. Boiler insulation; I. Check door. (Continued on Page 146) TI 
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NDER the anagram “Erté” (his initials R. T. 

pronounced as in French) Romain de Tirtoff 
has won an international reputation for creating 
beautiful and fantastic designs. He is, says one 
of his countrymen: 


“,..a sensitive poet, a prince of fantasy, and 
a magician of conception.” 

In designing three new Martex towels Erté 
found inspiration in the magic of the sun. 


“One sunny morning in the garden of my house 
in Southern France,” he writes, “I saw how the 
dew disappeared from the flowers and plants 
under the rays of the sun .. . and then I had the 
idea of my first design! The rays of the sun on 


my towel will dry the dew of the morning bath 
from the body.” 


These three new Martex 


towels Erté has entitled: Vi ¥ ae @ e xX 
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ERTE 
PRINCE o FANTASY 


Designs 3 new Sowels 


“Alpha” (left)—the sun as the source of all 
created things; “The Sun” (center, in illustration) 
—the daily miracle of early morning sunshine; 
“Arabesque” (right)—the play of light and 
shadow under the rays of the sun. 

Other beautiful Martex towels designed by 
famous artists are: René Clarke’s “Bracken,” 


W. E. Heitland’s “Coral Seas,” George Illian’s 


The underweave of an The underweave of a Mar- 
a Turkish towel tex towel (shown ore 
somewhat magnified) is magnified) is remar 

loose, weak ad open tight, firm and duinble 


“Americana,” Robert L. Leonard’s “The Duck- 
lings,” Winold Reiss’ “Old Mexico,” Sarah S. 
Stilwell Weber’s “Mermaids,” Elizabeth Shippen 
Green’s “Perugia,” Edward A. Wilson’s “Salem,” 
“Night,” “Morning.” 

All have the famous Martex underweave, closer, 
firmer than in ordinary towels, that makes them 
last so much longer. Yet they cost no more than 


quite undistinguished towels. 


You will find Martex towels, wash cloths and 
bath mats at all dry goods, linen shops, and depart- 


ment stores in all the favorite bathroom colors. 


FREE—Booklet showing the new Martex towels designed 
by prominent artists. Write us for it today and enclose 
25e for one of the famous Martex complexion cloths, 
especially designed for steaming 
the face. W. H. & A. E. Margeri- 
son & Company, 220 Jasper and 
Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TURKISH TOWELS y WASH CLOTHS . BATH SHEETS BATH MATS 
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first treasured wardrobe 


GUCH tiny stitches—such fine, soft, dainty materials— 

with what infinite care you choose them and make 
them! And, when soon outgrown, how tenderly ‘you 
lay them away—to keep them always! 


But do you ever think that the stockings are equally 
important? That they dare not bind or restrict natural 
growth—that their materials, their bleaches and dyes 
must not irritate tender skin? 


That’s why American Baby Hose are chosen by more 
mothers than any other infants’ hosiery. They are made 
by specialists who make nothing else, simply to meet 
every specific requirement of children under six years 
of age. 


Knit and shaped, not stretched, to exact size and half 
size—so elastic a child can put them on alone—soft, 
lustrous materials, pure Australian wool, long-staple 
cotton, pure thread silk, finest rayon—non-acid dyes and 
peroxide bleach—infinite perfection of finish without 
rough seams, knots or loose ends—all these your baby 
needs—must have to insure perfect foot health and 
growth. 


You can’t get them in ordinary, nondescript stockings. 
But American Baby Hose insure them in fullest measure. 
For your children’s sake insist on American Baby Hose. 
30 styles for every need. Sizes and half sizes to 6 years. 
J. H. Blaetz, Mascher St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN 
_ Baby Hose 


HARD TO WEAR OUT 
EASY TO PUT ON 


THE STOCKING WITH THE STRETCH 


Py. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET “The Care of Baby’s Feet” 
to J. H. Blaetz, Mascher St. & Allegheny Ave., Phila. 
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(Continued from Page 144) 


The fresh coal should then be placed in 
the front of the fire’ box. When soft coal 
is used the slide damper in the fuel door 
should be left slightly open for several 
hours after firing. 

Once every year the flue passages and 
chimney should be thoroughly cleaned. 
Accumulated dust in the flue passages 
prevents the free passage of heat; further- 
more, when mixed with moisture, as fre- 
quently happens during summer rains, this 
dust forms dilute sulphuric acid and eats 
into the metal surfaces. This can be pre- 
vented by cleaning the pipes and smoke 
hood and leaving them disconnected and 
in a dry place for the summer. They 
should be replaced and carefully cemented 
before cold weather. 

A boiler not in use in cold weather should 
be drained of water, to prevent damage by 
freezing. When taken out of use for the 
summer, however, steam systems should 
be filled with water to the top of the 
boiler; hot-water systems should be left 
completely full, as when in operation. 
Before starting them in the fall the water 
should be drained and replaced with fresh 
water. 

If you have a steam heating system 
which at times emits loud noises get a 
plumber to “blow off’’ the boiler. The 
noise is heard when water has clogged up 
the steam line and the steam tries to force 
its way through. This water accumulation 
is caused either by a faulty installation or, 
in systems that have been in operation for 
several years, by boiler scale or dirt. 

For the first three or four years a new 
steam boiler should be blown off each 
year, to eliminate all oil from the system. 
A good time to have this done is when the 
system is being made ready for the winter. 

If you have a warm-air heating system 
that does not properly heat a certain room 


this sometimes can be remedied Seal 
the windows weather-stripped, so that 
wind pressure from the outside will not 
prevent the free flow of warm air entering 
the room from the furnace pipe. 

If a radiator does not heat as it should, 
look to the air valve. Sometimes in deco- 
rating the room a small drop of paint wil] 
cover over and close the small hole in the 
air valve through which air is supposed to 
escape. This obstruction can easily be re- 
moved with a pin or needle. If the pin 
treatment does not produce results, or if 
the valve sputters and emits water, it is 
advisable to secure a new automatic air 
valve of reputable make. There is no econ- 
omy in using inferior or inadequate air 
valves, because even the hottest of fires 
will be useless if steam is prevented from 
getting into the radiators. 

Modern radiator heating systems are 
equipped with automatic regulating de- 
vices which may be adjusted to keep tem- 
peratures at a constant level. 

Modern boilers are completely covered 
with polished enamel jackets which are 
easy to dust and clean. This feature, 
coupled with the dustproof construction 
of the doors and the neatness of the pipe 
arrangements, makes them specially prac- 
tical for use in model basements. 

To save fuel and to make sure that heat 
will reach the rooms for which it is in- 
tended, boilers and all pipes conducting 
hot water or steam to the radiators should 
be insulated. The new enamel-jacket 
boilers are insulated under their jackets, 
and only the hot pipes leading from these 
boilers need be covered. 

Knowing all these things, the housewife 
should be able to enjoy more uniform 
warmth throughout the day, with less to 
do in the operation of the heating system, 
with a cleaner basement, due to less fre- 
quent firings, and with money saved in 
fuel bills. 


Boys Like Fine Rooms Too 


(Continued from Page 30) 


the spool beds—at upper left, page 30— 
is arranged on this plan. The beds may 
be antique, of new sturdy wood or of 
metal; in this case they have been painted 
arich deep blue verging upon peacock. The 
color scheme of the room is derived from 
the all-over worsted rug. Its design is in-. 
spired by a hooked-rug motif; the colors 
are blue, rose, and touches of black upon a 
deep putty ground. 

Walls and woodwork are painted putty 
color; the scalloped wooden cornice 
boards are painted peacock blue; curtains 
are of blue jaspé stripe; bedspreads are 
of a deep taupe reps, matching the floor in 
color. The high carpentered desk is ef- 
fective in oiled and waxed natural wood. 
The stool has been painted a soft rose 
red, harmonizing with the deep warm rose 
tones in the rug. 

The two chests—one below the double 
window and one near the door in the 
thumb-nail sketch attached—are of waxed 
wood. The radio on the smaller chest has 
been painted dull red, to match the stool. 
An old flat-topped office desk, painted 
peacock blue, serves as a center table. 
The easy-chair is slipped in taupe denim; 
its blue pillow matches the curtains. The 
wooden chairs are enameled in black. 

Brothers who can have their main room 
made into a study, with a sleeping porch 
opening out from it, are fortunate indeed. 
Such a room, situated in a wing of the 
house, is pictured at the lower right, 
page 30. 

Again the color of the walls is putty. 
The woodwork is pale walnut, and a dull 
brown Axminster rug covers the floor. 
Pieces of mellow-toned cherry include a 
tavern-type table, a bureau desk and two 
chests. The cupboards match the wood- 
work, but inside they are painted jade 
green. The curtains are of rust-colored 
velveteen. The pad seat is covered in old 
yellow fadeless cotton velours, the pillows 


are covered in orange, henna and jade. 
The upholstered chair, slipped in henna 
and yellow, holds a pillow covered in jade. 

Lack of clutter and simple treatment 
mark the sleeping porch adjoining. The 
windows are curtained in plain jade, the 
metal beds are painted this color and 
the counterpanes are of henna monkscloth. 
The floor is accented by braided rugs in 
henna and yellow and jade. 

An original use of carpentered furniture 
is seen in the fourth room—page 30, at 
lower left. Cupboards may be used wher- 
ever there is space to install them; a con- 
tinuous feature, such as is shown in the 
small sketch, may be built along one wall, 
or else it may be broken to make room for 
achest. The desk, with its side sections for 
books, may be built to fit the space be- 
tween two windows. The bed may be a 
comfortable mattress set on a full-sized 
box spring mounted on feet, the whole 
covered with a counterpane. Comfortable, 
inexpensive chairs of the porch variety 
complete the furnishings. : 

The walls should be painted pale plati- 
num gray or covered with silver tea-box 
paper, serviceable enough for an army of 
boys! If the former treatment is chosen 
the woodwork might be done in aluminum 
paint; if the walls are of silver the wood- 
work could be painted black. The painted 
built-in cupboards should be black, with 
scarlet interiors and edges done in alum- 
num paint. The desk and chest should be 
painted in peacock green, with aluminum- 
paint edgings. The wicker chair may be 
bright red, with yellow cushions, and the 
folding chair framed in black, with green 
denim fillers. 

The bedspread may be striped in pea- 
cock and jade, and the rugs may be in 
various tones of gray, sand and black, on 
a dark floor. The window curtains may 
be of gray or peacock, hung from wooden 
cornice boards painted bright red. 


— 
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".. and all this 
dirt -- 


rom your CLEAN rug” 


Welcome the Eureka Man 


— he brings new standards of home sanitation 


If the germ-laden, grimy dirt that lies embedded in the nap of 
floor coverings could only be seen—if it were under your eyes like 
surface lint and litter—you would invite the Eureka Man to your 
home without delay. 


Almost any kind of sweeping or brushing device will take up 
surface dirt—dirt you can see—but the real danger is from dirt 
that is trodden in and buried beneath the surface. There, disease 
germs multiply most rapidly —there, moths do their destructive work. 


One thing is certain—you cannot name a substitute for the high- 
powered Eureka Vacuum Cleaner as a means of removing em- 
bedded dust and dirt from floor coverings, upholstered furniture, 
mattresses and other fabrics, without moving them from their 
customary places. To rely upon brooms, brushes or cheap, 
inefficient electric cleaners is a waste of time, energy and money. 
Modern sanitation and economy demand that every part of the 


home be cleaned regularly—and thoroughly. 


Many electric cleaners deteriorate and lose their effectiveness— 
through constant use. They may still remove surface dust, lint 
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The Eureka Man is the bonded, trusted 

representative of the world’s largest manu- 

facturer of electric cleaners. He is thor- 

oughly schooled in modern methods; and 

will show you many “short cuts” to make 

your work easier and add hours of leisure 
to your day. 


and litter, but they fail to remove the dangerous, embedded, germ- 
laden dirt you cannot see—a constant and costly menace. You 
might be using such a cleaner, yet never know it. 


Request the Eureka Man to make the famous Eureka “High- 


Vacuum” Dirt Test in your home—merely to determine whether 


‘rugs you think are clean are really clean. At the same time, he 


will gladly show you how easily and thoroughly the New Eureka 
will clean the inside of your motor car—your staircases, closets 
and other hard-to-get-at places. He will demonstrate the use of the 
famous Eureka attachments, in removing the menace of moths 
from upholstery, mattresses, pillows and clothing. 


If the Eureka Man does not call at your home in the near future, 
just telephone the nearest Eureka Branch or Dealer. Remember— 
the services of the Eureka Man are free—absolutely free. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


U R E K A Gets More Dirt . 
R 


VACUUM CLEANE 
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Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. “Keep dull film off teeth,” they say. That’s why Pepsodent is recommended. 


Film Dulls Lovely leeth 


and fosters serious tooth and gum disorders 


Now remove it 
“off-color” teeth 


§ yeiye science says dull, ‘off-color’ teeth are 
found invariably to be film coated. 


Teeth unusually subject to decay and the com- 
moner tooth and gum disorders are also generally 
film coated. 


Now, in collaboration with high dental authority, 
a special dentifrice, called Pepsodent, has been per- 
fected that removes film. Removes it thoroughly 
where ordinary brushing methods fail. 


FILM— What it is and does 


Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel 
a slippery, viscous coating. That is film. 


It clings to teeth so stubbornly that brushing alone 
will not remove it successfully. It gets into crevices 
and stays. 

Stains from food and smoking are absorbed into 
film and make teeth “off color” and dingy. 

Germs breed in film by the millions. And they, 
with the tartar film develops into, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. 


' Thus, before new ways were found to remove it, 
tooth and gum disorders were on the increase. 


Dental science discovers way. How it acts 


Under close direction of leading dental specialists, a 
special film-removing dentifrice, called Pepsodent, 
was discovered. It acts to curdle the film and to 


remove it in gentle safety to enamel. 
In this development the world has gained a new 


in the light of present scientific knowledge. Dingy 


regain dazzling whiteness, gums their natural color 

















Sparkling teeth hold charm that others note and 
marvel at—for still many do not know how great a 
change Pepsodent can work. 





conception of what a dentifrice should be and do. 
Dentists by the thousands tell us this. 


Firms gums— Combats decay 


Pepsodent also firms and hardens gums, thus gives 
that healthy coral tint. 


In still other ways it increases the alkalinity of 
saliva to neutralize fermenting foods, which cause the 
acids of decay. 


_So fundamentals of modern preventive dental prac- 
tice are embodied in this latest work of science. 


Use for 10 days free 


Your dentist, and Pepsodent used twice a day, offer 
you the best the world knows in modern tooth and 
gum care. Here health is synonymous with beauty 


Get a large tube of Pepsodent at your druggist’s— 
or write to nearest address below for a free 10-day tube 
to try. See how much whiter teeth will be ten days 
from now. Gums will be firmer—decay combated. 
This is the way most dentists urge. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., U. S. A.; 191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N. S. W. 


Pepsadéni 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Easy Ways to Arrange F lowers 


(Continued from Page 23) 


environment. For example, the flowers 
on the breakfast table may beautify the 
writing desk later in the day, the library 
table in the evening and the luncheon 
table the day after. 

Snapdragons make excellent cut flowers, 
for the blossoms on the upper part of 
the spike develop as the lower ones fade. 
The faded flowers may be removed and the 
water changed daily without disturbing 
the arrangement. The gladiolus has simi- 
lar qualities and will continue to flower a 
long time, if cut when the basal flowers are 
just opening. 

Still other flowers with good keeping 
qualities are irises, lemon daylilies (Hem- 
erocallis flava), asters, chrysanthemums, 
pentstemons, pink turtleheads (Chelone 
lyoni), amethyst eryngo (Eryngium amy- 
thystinum) and larkspurs. While the in- 
dividual flowers may last no longer than 
do those of other species the fact that the 
buds in the cluster continue to open makes 
the composition attractive for several days. 
A combination of blue irises and lemon 
daylilies is ideal; the faded flowers are 
removed each morning, but fresh flowers 
have opened to replace them. 

Flowers should be cut during the coolest 
hours of the day, when the tissue is filled 
with moisture. This prolongs the keeping 
qualities. Fortunately it is in the late 
afternoon that the housewife has leisure 
for cutting flowers. 

They should be cut with a sharp knife, 
so as not to tear the tissue of the stem; 
if the cut is a slanting one the water- 
absorbing surface of the stem is increased 
considerably, particularly when the stems 
are heavy and thick, as are those of the 
iris and gladiolus. Another advantage is 
that a slanting cut prevents the cut sur- 
face from resting squarely on the bottom 
of the receptacle and clogging the tubes 
through which water is drawn into the 
stem. 

After cutting, leave the stalks in a cool 
place for a few hours, in a deep receptacle 
large enough not to crowd the stems and 
filled with plenty of water. But be careful 
not to submerge the blossoms—sweet peas 
especially should never have water on 
their petals for any length of time. 


Suitable Receptacles 


Biases arranged immediately upon 
gathering wither quickly and are con- 
sequently disappointing. When left in a 
cool room for a few hours the stems be- 
come stiff and erect, and the flowers are 
better inured to the dry indoor atmos- 
phere. Flowers which have been thus 
precooled are also more easily and quickly 
arranged, for the stiffened stems permit 
the placing of each flower in the definite 
position it is to occupy in the composition. 

A friend of mine uses her basement 
laundry room for cooling and arranging 
her flowers. She gathers them in the late 
afternoon, runs water into the stationary 
tub and submerges the stems at once. She 
cuts the longer-stemmed and larger flowers 
first and places them so the water comes 
well up on the stalk but never covers the 
flowers. The shorter-stemmed flowers are 
then cut and placed beside the taller ones, 
which serve as a support. 

After dinner she arranges the flowers 
and leaves them in the cool room over- 
night. The next morning they are ready 
for display. 

The selecting of correct types of re- 
ceptacles for cut flowers is very important. 
Tall narrow vases rarely are satisfactory 
because they hold too little water; low 
bowls have the same drawback and do not 
lend themselves to facile arrangement of 
flowers. The happiest choice is a bowl or 
vase of medium height, with a wide open- 
ing at the top. 

First, some foliage or twigs should be 
placed in the receptacle, to help. hold the 
flowers in position. If the foliage tends to 


foul the water use instead clean willow 
twigs, from which the bark has been re- 
moved, or place a wire flower holder in the 
bottom of the vase. Remove all foliage 
below the water level and then arrange 
the flowers as naturally as possible. 

For table decoration and for somewhat 
elevated positions in the living room a tall 
vase often brings the flower arrangement 
too high and plays too conspicuous a part 
in the composition. Its place is subordi- 
nate; the flowers should be the dominant 
element in the design. 

The use of a low receptacle calls for 
some type of holder to support the flowers 
and to permit placing them to the best 
advantage. Glass blocks—or better, wire 
flower holders—should be part of the cut- 
flower equipment. Such holders not only 
facilitate the arranging of flowers but 
make it possible to so space each flower 
that the effect is heightened. For ex- 
ample, two or three daffodils may be 
grouped as strikingly by spacing them in a 
flower holder as would a dozen in a bowl. 
In the use of flower material economy 
counts—especially in winter, when flowers 
are scarce and expensive. 


Composition Values 


Fok the best effect the flowers showing 
above the top should be half again as 
tall as the receptacle. If bowls or baskets 
having a broad base are used, however, 
the height may be increased considerably ; 
the breadth of the receptacle is a deter- 
mining factor. 

An essential feature of flower arrange- 
ment—and a boon to the busy house- 
wife—is simplicity. As a rule a composi- 
tion of but one species interests more than 
does a hodgepodge assortment; rarely 
should more than three species be com- 
bined. Again, a single flower or a simple 
spray, set off by the proper receptacle, is 
apt to have more decorative value than a 
crowded mass. 

Sometimes a judicious combination of 
flowers makes for interest and avoids 
monotony; but in all such cases a single 
kind should dominate. The beauty of 
irises of one variety, for instance, may be 
enhanced by the introduction of lemon 
daylilies different in form and of a 
somewhat complementary color. And a 
sprinkling of fine feathery sprays of the 
purple-flowered meadowrue—Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium, variety atropurpureum— 
will emphasize, by contrast, the value of the 
somewhat unique shapes of the irises and 
daylilies and will increase interest by add- 
ing a color analagous to that of the irises. 

In placing minor notes among the domi- 
nant flowers, avoid the spottiness of com- 
position which comes from too-regular 
spacing. If the subordinate flowers are 
small and short stemmed they should be 
placed in groups near the base of the 
arrangement, never scattered regularly 
throughout the whole. 

When gathering flowers one should in- 
clude considerable foliage, also some buds 
as well as the fully opened blossoms. Foli- 
age emphasizes the flower’s beauty of line, 
form and coloring; and no foliage so well 
suits a flower as that which Nature pro- 
vides. 

Again, a liberal use of foliage often 
softens the intensity of color, thus adding 
beauty to an arrangement. A vase of 
calendulas is too vivid in its coloring un- 
less toned down by foliage. 

Buds and partly opened flowers, dis- 
played with fully opened blossoms, make 
for yariety and added interest. 

Expensive flowers are not essential to 
beauty in the home; wayside plants can 
contribute a large measure of cheerfulness 
and hospitality. Bittersweet or teasel, in 
the hands of one who appreciates decora- 
tive values, becomes more interesting than 
orchids paraded by a person who hasn't 
the knack of arrangement. 
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Little Monkeys! How they do love to imitate. And how — 






gratifying to know they can play at ‘‘make up’ to their 
hearts’ content without injuring that precious skin of theirs! 


-Mothers havent changed much, 
but face powder?~ ah Yes/ 


ANY a lovely lady of today recalls many a sound spanking, in 
M the not so distant past, for just this very thing. Ah, those were 
the days!—when cosmetics were cosmetics! Something strange 
—mysterious. Something a woman used but little and told about— 
never. And woe unto the tiny tot who ventured into that land of 


forbidden things! 


Times have changed. So has public opinion. So has face powder— 


very, very much. 


Gone is the old time face powder that the old time physician warned 
against so lustily. The face powder of today is pure—pure enough even 
for a baby’s precious skin. There’s scarcely a brand of any importance 
on the market today you couldn't say this about. 


But if you want a powder that has more 
than the negative virtue of harmlessness; 
if you want a powder as different from all 
the rest as they are from those of a genera- 
tion past; if you want a powder that brings 
positive benefits—that will not only beau- 
tify, but actually refine and improve your 
skin every time you use it—then by all 
means you want— 


Princess Pat—the only face powder 
with an Almond base 


Every time you powder with Princess Pat, 
it brings Almond into contact with your 
skin. And every woman knows, Almond 
has unquestioned value as a beautifier. It 
has been used for generations to soothe, 
whiten and improve the skin. 


But Almond in face powder! Almond re- 
placing the starch base of ordinary face 
powders! Ah, that és an improvement. That 
does give women a reason for preferring 
Princess Pat—the only face powder in 
which the Almond base may be had. 


Moreover, Almond makes Princess Pat 
wonderfully better as powder. Forget for a 
moment that it actually im- 
proves skin texture. Think 
only of how your powder is 
going to look. Of course 
Almond permits a softer 


Regular 

weight, $1 

WITH YOUR SOFT, CARESSING ALMOND BASE POW- 

DER, USE THE SUPREMELY BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS 

PAT ROUGES. SHADES: ENGLISH TINT (ORANGE), 

SQUAW, MEDIUM, VIVID, THEATRE, AND NITE. 

NEW!—PRINCESS PAT ‘“INNER-TINT’’ LIP ROUGE 
COLORS INSIDE MOIST SURFACE OF LIPs, TOO! 


Princess PAt 


PRINCESS PAT LTD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








powder than starch. And the softer your 
powder, the better it clings, the more 
smoothly it goes on, and the Jonger it stays. 


Another wonderful advantage. Almond 
does not easily dissolve, like starch. Con- 
sequently Princess Pat powder is little 
affected by perspiration. Indeed, if Princess 
Pat is applied over a powder base cream, it 
will even withstand contact with water. 
Princess Pat avoids that ‘“‘powdery’’ ap- 
pearance you dislike so much. Instead it 
gives just the soft, velvety tone that is 
natural to a perfect skin. Too often, powder 
makes the face look hard and mask-like. 
With Princess Pat, there is all the warmth, 
softness and beauty of living flesh, with 
powder an added touch of loveliness. It is 
easy to note the difference. 


You'll surely want to try Princess Pat 
Face Powder and experience its advantages. 
You'll know then that powder can beautify 
and benefit the skin at one and the same 
time; that the Almond in 
Princess Pat improves 
skin texture and helps 
prevent blemishes. 


Ask for Princess Pat Face 


Powder today—at your 

it favorite toilette goods 
counter. 

F Send for a generous free sam- 

REE ple of this new Almond Base 


Face Powder in purse size enameled box. 
Plenty for a thorough test. 











PRINCESS PAT LTD. 

2709 S. Wells St., Dept. 32-B, Chicago 
Check shade you prefer: 1 Olde Ivory 0 Flesh 
O White OO Brunette © Ochre (© Mauve 


a Lt ee eee SDRE SEAR = be Pics en 
One sample free; additional samples 10c each. 
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N the way! As sturdy 


youth plunges and tugs, her 
hero hits the line—leaps, squirms, 
dodges, outpaces the defense to 
score that winning goal. Who 
knows the joy in her heart? Or 
the thrill in his when he sees her 
smartness—crushable velvet hat A 
Kasha coat, satin dress and Vel= 
vetta Suede shoes; the entire 
scheme set off by her torch-like 
blanket. Hers are but two modish 
feet that stamp a rollicking 
cadence in stadiums throughout 
the land. Velvetta goes to the 
football games. 
A beautifully colored fall and winter style booklet, written 
by a famous authority, is ready. She describes costumes and 
accessories to match the popular Velvetta shades. Many 


fashionable models are shown. There is no charge for this 
helpful booklet. Please write for your copy. 


Our special Velvetta ef so ira 
lustre. If you dis ibooi | panglpelogier 
cr id pac I will also send 

wit rem 9 ae toes fe we tee 


pean Be sure to state color wanted. 


HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER 
COMPANY 
107 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Aelvella. 


SUEDE 
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Singing Gold 


(Continued from Page 31) 


He said: ‘‘Look here, Joan, we can’t 
spoil our lives because of a mistake; you 
must divorce him. Oh, why did you do it, 
Joan?” 

Whereat, rage gathered in me. ‘“‘Be- 
cause you wrote me such sensible, abomi- 
nable letters,” I said. 

“T couldn’t write love letters to a little 
schoolgirl,” said Jerry. 


THER people could,” I observed, try- 

ing to metamorphose Clippings into 

a host of fervent suitors, and blushing a 

little—although I hoped that it would de- 
ceive Jerry. 

“T didn’t think of that,”’ admitted he; 
and his hand, which I had always loved 
so, came feeling for 
mine. 


me that!’ and he held my face in his 
hands and looked into my eyes. “If you 
are ever free, little comrade . . 
But I couldn’t hope for that because 
Clippings was too dear; but oh, it was 
sweet that he wanted to! 

Then he left me to cry against the mulga 
tree, and he walked on down the coach 
road. 

One night I walked among the little 
trees and thought that tomorrow I must 
begin picking their loads, and a light from 
a distant veranda lit some of the fruit 
masses, and the gold balls and deep leaves 
were very lovely against the night sky 
with its stars just sharpening for winter. 
Then I met Dickie and he said: “Joany, 
I want to talk to 
you.’’ We had 





I got to my feet 
and said: ‘‘ You 
might have thought 
of it if I had been 
pretty. AndI won’t 
divorce Clippings! | 
I don’t want to!” 


Evergreen 


By Marcaret Ponp 


hardly spoken since 
our quarrel in the 
spring, but we 
walked down to the 
old culvert and sat 
together on the 
great hollow log. 


Then I stood on tip- And he told me 
toe and kissed him; EAR, I have watched of Freda, and the 
and turned and ran the wind upon the hill little baby that was 
through the orange Running to take the birch going to be theirs, 
trees. trees with caress, and that he was go- 

It was late when And I have seen the maple ing to marry her. 
I went backthrough leaves athrill, And he looked very 


the gray garden 
gates and the flow- 
ering orange trees, 
and I almost walked 
into the two who 
stood there. I saw 
the moonlight on 
pale braided hair 
and the rose velvet 
of a cheek, and 
Freda crying in 


Desirous of his touch. With 
blowing dress 
White aspens run (they really 
almost run), 
Eager as girls to take their 
lover’s kiss. 
Sometimes I wonder: Would 
you have me be 
Birchlike or maplelike— 
show eager bliss, 


white and young. 
And you could not 
think of real evil in 
connection with my 
Dickie, who had so 
wanted to help the 
world; or, for that 
matter, with little 
German Freda who 
had four poached 
eggs for breakfast. 


Dickie’s arms. His Like aspens when they're They were two chil- 
young head bent to kissed? Oh, not for me dren. 

her whispering Their wild ecstatic ways! 

comfort. As I Iam a fir, XI 

looked she broke Meeting the wind with vast OU see, even 
away, still weep- tranquillity. when Dickie 


ing—a strange, un- 
expectedly elfin 
sound that some- 
how went with the 
night and the great 
scent of flowers. 


x 





I seem to take your love 
with little stir; 
But—autumn strips a birch 
tree of its song, 
While firs are evergreen the 
whole year long! 


was a little, solid, 
gold-fluff-eye- 
browed boy he had 
cherished a devour- 
ing passion for 
babies — individu- 
ally and collec- 
tively, and in any 








HEN morning 

came I won- 
dered how unhappy one could be and live, 
and half expected to develop a consump- 
tive lung. But there is no escape from 
the tyranny of a stumpy-legged terrier 
and six wedding rings. 

So I told Jerry that he must go away, 
and Jerry told us that a distant relative 
had left him enough money to begin as a 
pastoralist, and that he meant to buy a 
cattle property in the far North. 

“‘T’ll come and see you some day just to 
hear the Down Larks, Jerry,” said my 
father. ‘“‘When we were going out in 
eighty-three we had a chap called Hally 
with us, a writer, and he used to call them 
‘The Downs of the Singing Gold.’ And 
it did sort of describe them,” he added, 
blushing at the sentimental lapse, ‘“‘at 
sunset and sunrise.” 

Jerry said that he remembered my 
father telling us of it, and that he meant 
to find the Singing Gold. 

On the day that Jerry was to leave, I 
walked with him down the old road by 
the irrigations, waiting for the coach to 
overtake us. And the world was very 
miserable, and heavy dark clouds sagged 
across the sky, and little winds moved the 
tall grass. By an old log Jerry halted. 

“Let’s sit down a minute, Joan,” he 
said. And I sat and looked at him hard— 
trying to remember him for always. And 
he said, ““Oh, my little foolish love. Say 
that some day I can come back. Promise 


degree of slobber- 
someness. As for 
me, although I was spasmodically at- 
tached to my own chimerical and distant 
family, I took little interest in fleshly in- 
fants, it being my private opinion that 
their attractions did not justify the fuss 
that was made about them. I suppose all 
women find babies less astonishing than 
men do, because they have bathed and 
nappied so many for such endless years; 
but anyway, even for a nice man, Dickie 
was always unusually excited about them, 
and therein, I think at first, he found by 
far the sharpest tragedy of the mess into 
which he had gotten—he had always 
thought that babies ought to be had so 
very carefully. 


UT then came his telling my father of 
Freda; and the old man, failing to 
shake the boy’s determination to marry 
her, turned on him with bitter anger— 
anger that at last begat anger in return. 
“You love her, I suppose?”’ asked the 
old man with hot scorn. 

Then a curious thing happened. I saw 
Dickie, surprised, start to say “no,” clearly 
as though he had spoken it; and then in 
him was born the queer loyalty of word 
that almost all men accord their wives, 
many the women who are not their wives. 
“Yes,” said Dickie. It was a dear lie, for 
he was only so sorry for her, and I loved 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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How to ‘‘waterless-cook” beets . . . fry ‘Chicken 
Louisienne”’ . make a strange mustard gravy .. . 
make oyster pie, mock duck, a self-frosting lemon 
sponge pie — all on top of the stove — 

are told you in Aunt Ellen's 
Booklet on Waterless Cook- 

ing.” Fifty famous 
recipes—free. 








LAVORS get multiplied in a Gris- 


wold Tite-Top Utensil. Tender- 
ness gets pronounced. Simple beets can 
taste like intensely fine beets. Plain 
chicken can taste like a sumptuous, fat, 


milk-fed fried chicken! 


The utensils are cast aluminum— 
shining and thick. They hold flavors 
in, the way the skin of a baking potato 
holds in potato flavor. 


Just the natural vapors arising are 
usually all the moisture needed for cook- 
ing in these utensils. (Or you cook 
with only a half cupful of water at 
most.) These are “‘ waterless” utensils. 
And they are self-basters. They are 
ovens of heat that quietly fill with fla- 
vor, and hold the flavor, and put it 
back onto and into the food. Yes, you 
can actually bake an oyster pie, or bake 
a cake, or smother-bake a chicken in 
some of them, on top of the stove! 

Many uses . . . many interesting 
shapes. Each Tite -Top cover has self- 
‘basting rings. Ask for * ‘Griswold Cast 
Aluminum Utensils.” Feel how mirror- 
smooth and thick they are—yet how 
light to lift. The Tite-Top Cast Alumi- 
num Skillets cost $3.50 to $6.85. The 
Tite-Top Cast Aluminum Saucepans 
$3.75 to $5.75. The Cast Aluminum 
Casserole $10.10. The Griswold Mfg. 
Co., Dept. M, Erie, Penna. 


Reg. U.S, 


Pat. Off. 








GRISWOLD 
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In winter months they get 


so little sunshine! 


Now, more than ever, they need Bottled Sunshine to help 
them build good bones and teeth, advise authorities 


It is only in the last few years that new facts have 
been discovered about the life-giving properties 
of sunshine. 

Perhaps the most important of these facts is what 
sunshine does for babies. 

From the action of sunshine on the skin comes 
a certain factor— Vitamin D—which babies must 
have to build strong, straight bones and sound, 
uncrowded teeth which will not decay easily in 
later years. 

The danger of japeopet formation of bones and 
teeth threatens practically every baby—the breast- 
fed, as well as the bottle-fed. Even though your 
baby is the very picture of health, the X-ray may 
show his bones and teeth developing soft and po- 
rous instead of hard and sound. 

Sun baths are one effective way to protect your 
baby—to supply the factor, Vitamin D, so neces- 
sary to build strong bones and sound, even teeth. 

But under modern living conditions and in 
our temperate climate, it is almost im- 
possible for your baby to get enough 
sunshine on his bare skin to protect 
him. The ultra-violet rays—the protect- 
ing rays—are shut out by clouds, fog, 
smoke and clothing; even by ordinary 
window glass. 

In fact, except for a few hours during 
the middle of the day on the clearest, 





brightest summer days, so few of these precious 
short rays reach the earth that they give compar- 
atively little protection. 

But science has found an equivalent for these 
protecting rays of sunshine—in good cod-liver oil! 
“Bottled Sunshine,” it is called. 

Now, in these shut-in winter months, baby 
specialists are pointing out the particular need of 
babies for cod-liver oil. ‘Give it as regularly as 
milk and orange juice,” they say. 

Because there is a great variation in the quality 
of cod-liver oils, many specialists insist on 
Squibb’s. 

They specify Squibb’s because they know it is so 
rich in Vitamin D, the factor babies need to build 
sound bones and teeth. 

They know, too, that it is very rich in another 
valuable element: in Vitamin A, which promotes 
growth and increases resistance to many infections. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is laboratory tested as 
to its content of these two vitamins. 
And it is protected from deterioration 
by exclusive processes which also make 
it more palatable. 

Make up for the sunshine your baby 
is denied in winter months oe giving 
him Bottled Sunshine—Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil. All good drug stores have it. 
Be sure to ask for Squibb’s. 


A well-shaped head, well-formed jaws and 

chin, a fine, full chest, straight legs and even, 

uncrowded teeth—of course every mother wants 
these for her baby! 


Squiss’s Cop-Liver O11 


PLAIN AND MINT FLAVORED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 











Bottled Sunshine! Your baby needs it especially now, when 
he can get so few sun baths 


A necessity, too, for expectant 
and nursing mothers 


Many of the foremost authorities are now giving good 
cod-liver oil an important place in the prenatal diet. Its 
value is two-fold, they say. It helps in the proper develop- 
ment of teeth and bones in the coming child and, equally 
important, it helps to protect the mother’s teeth from the 
destructive forces which so oftenattack them in pregnancy. 


Mothers will like the new mint flavor! 


Squibb has developed something new—a mint-flavored 
cod-liver oil which will appeal to mothers and older chil- 
dren. Even the most sensitive taste will find it easy to take! 
You can get it, as well as Squibb’s Plain Cod-Liver Oil, 
from all druggists. 


FREE! Important facts 
for mothers in this booklet 





E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Dept. F, 80 Beekman St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of your booklet—/free, 
“Why Every Baby Needs Bottled Sunshine’’ 


Name - ee 





Address } 5 sea a 





City 
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—and you speed the 
child’s education 


Little hands . .. striving so hard to 
form the difficult words that will 
record child thoughts . . . little, inex- 
perienced hands, so thoroughly unskilled in the 
hard work of writing... 








Such deep concentration as the young child 
must give to the mere physical act of forming 
letters and words by hand is a tremendous 





























barrier to the quick transfer of mental impres- 
sions to paper . .. yet only recently have 
educators and the public in general come to 
realize the vast possibilities of the typewriter 
.. . particularly the Portable Typewriter . . . Fie ee 
as a tool of primary education. It has 
been proved conclusively that the child pro- 
vided with a Portable Typewriter learns much 
faster. 


The first step in learning anything is 
interest, and children are fascinated 
by a Portable Typewriter. 


Any Portable Typewriter Dealer is 
anxious to give you a demonstration at 
any time. He will show you how simple 
it is for your child to operate the ma- 
chine... also how indispensable it is for 


These are some of the reasons: the whole family’s personal writing. 


One— Because the physical difficulty of ede tn 
forming letters is eliminated. 


May we send you our interesting booklet which goes 

into the details of this amazing, new educational 

idea? You really owe it to your child to investigate 
right away. 


Two—Because children first learn the 
printed alphabet and the printed word, and 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
316 Broadway 
New York 





Remington Typewriter Co. 
Remington Rand Building 


Buffalo, N. Y. 247 Park Avenue, New York 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 
7 of 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS tcsmi 
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Hel p his hands 
express his thoughts.. 


the typewriter enables them to express them- 
selves with the same familiar characters. 


Three—Because when the youthful mind is 
free of the physical difficulty of writing, the 
child can concentrate on expression. 


Four—Because everyone will agree that the 
first step in learning anything is éméerest, and 
children are naturally fascinated by a type- 
writer. 


Five—Because children are picture spellers, 
and the typed word is the one they picture. 


Even if the Portable Typewriter reduced 
the educational period as little as one half 
year out of the normal twelve, would you 
think of denying it to your children? Would 
you hold them back even that much, depriving 
them of much-needed educational time that 
should be applied to other things? No right- 
thinking parents will stand by and watch other 
children, equipped with Portable Typewriters, 
develop much faster than their own. 


Let handwriting proficiency wait until later 
... provide your children with a Portable 
Typewriter and you will speed their education. 
The Portable Typewriter costs so little in 
dollars and cents, compared with its value to 
their mental development! 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 


707 East Washington Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Underwood Typewriter Co. 


h & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 


him for it, but to my father it must have 
seemed defiance. 

“Tjar!” he cried. ‘You liar!” 

Mv mother entered with flushed, fright- 
ened face, and suddenly Dickie turned to 
her and caught her to him and kissed her. 
Then in passing he pressed my hands, and, 
without word of farewell to my father, was 

one. 

Ne He will soon come crawling back,’’ said 
the old man violently, but from his face 
we knew that he did not believe it. Then 
he sat down and leaned his head on his 
hands. 

“When he comes back he’ll get nothing 
from me,”’ said my father, wanting us to 
speak of Dickie’s return. But what was 
there to say? 

Clippings had bought an island. 


O THE gently bred there is something 

almost immoral in the idea. An island 
is the sort of thing that one associates 
only with goatskins and pirate gold, steam 
yachts and cannibals. 

It appeared that a friend of Clippings 
had owned the island, having in his turn 
bought it from a sea captain of romantic 
tendencies and lean financial resource. 
Clippings’ friend had never seen his island 
and, matrimony finally forcing him to re- 
linquish it, he had built upon the slender 
thread of the sea captain’s narrative a most 
entrancing structure of goats, palms, pigs, 
papaws, precipices and plantains; the 
which completely ensnared the ardent 
heart of Clippings. 

He wrote me a really inspiring treatise 
upon the beauty of island life in general, 
and ended by the announcement that he 
had obtained the island in question at a 
startling discount; and proposed that we 
occupy it forthwith. As he had paid the 
sum of thirty-five pounds for our prospec- 
tive residence, I trusted that he had indeed 
obtained it cheaply, for an island over- 
valued at such a price seemed to me a du- 
bious habitation. At any rate the time 
had obviously come to make my family 
aware of Clippings’ existence, for Clip- 
pings equally obviously meant to seek out 
his island, and all that was maternal in me 
revolted at the thought of letting him go 
alone. 

A husband, although not an unusual 
possession, is a singularly difficult one to 
“break” tactfully to one’s parents. 

Grandmother Jerington-Whatmore had 
once observed, “If you are going to do 
something that will annoy people, tell them 
about it afterward. Then they will only 
be annoyed that you have done it, and 
won't have all the exasperation of trying 
to stop you.” 


y WAS busily trying to devise ways of 
departure when a small half-caste boy 
brought me a letter. I left him preparing 
to eat the green peas, and carried my let- 
ter to the dining room. . . . And so 
swiftly runs tragedy on the heels of the 
lovely and absurd, that it was a note from 
Dickie—Dickie, who had married his 
little peasant Freda and taken her to a 
selection fifty miles away. In it he told 
me that she had come back from hospital 
witli their baby and it seemed ill and he 
wanted me. ‘Please, Joany; he’s such a 
dear little fellow.” 

Who is your letter from, Joan?’’ asked 
my iather; and when I told him, I saw the 
hope leap up in his eyes. ‘I suppose he 
wants to bring the baby here?” he said. 
Poor dear, after what: had passed be- 
tween them, and knowing Dickie, I won- 
dered why he hoped it. But he turned his 
face away when I told him that Dickie 
made no mention of return. 

‘He’s got no damned right to ask you, 
but—but I suppose you’d better be going, 
Joan,” said my father. “I'll get the car 
ready, but you'll have to drive yourself. I 
don't suppose he’d want to see me—not,” 
he added quickly, “that I want to see 

It was past midnight when I drew up 
before the little two-roomed iron cottage. 





aie. not come out to meet me, so I 


switched off the car lights and walked to 
the door. Opening it, I saw Dickie kneel- 
ing beside a tiny bundle which lay on a 
chair seat. With one arm he supported it, 
and in his free hand he held a teaspoon. 
On his face was a terrible earnestness of 
concentration; he had not heard me come. 
The little room was very disordered— 
baby clothes hung drying by the fire; 
feeding bottles lay on the rough board 
table; in the corners dresses were heaped, 
and by the shadeless lamp stood a pannikin 
of milk from which Dickie was dipping 
with his teaspoon. His forehead puckered 
as he had puckered it when he was a little 
boy, he kept trying to make the child 
drink. 

“Baby,” he said once with infinite 
exquisiteness of love reproof. “Oh, 
baby.” 

He jumped up as I spoke to him. 
“Joan! I didn’t think you’d come to- 
night. I can’t get him to drink.” 
His eyes were very brilliant with the bril- 
liance of illness, and he pressed them 
against the crook of his arm. Then, 
speaking with almost angry emphasis, he 
said: ‘‘There’s a knack of feeding babies, 
of course.”” He held the absurdly little 
bundle out to me, and taking it I looked 
down onto a tiny pinched face, creased 
with seeming trouble; quite white, quite— 
dead! 


N THE shock of the moment I nearly 

dropped it, then I carried it across to 
the little pickle-box cradle, and as I put it 
down one wee waxen hand fell free of its 
shawl with a queer suggestion of appeal 
and weariness. It seemed too little to 
have known either life or death; such 
a little, little scrap in the grip of the im- 
mensities. When I turned to the room 
again, Dickie was beside me. 

He pushed me aside and bent over the 
baby, looking at it for a long minute with 
the same desperate concentration with 
which he had tried to make it drink. 
Then, still questioning, he very slowly 
placed one finger on the little open hand, 
and I turned away. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘yes. Silly I didn’t 
notice it before.”” Then he pushed his 
hands across his eyes again, and added 
with a sort of apology, “‘ you see I haven’t 
had much sleep lately.”” He walked onto 
the veranda, walked very clumsily for 
Dickie. 

I straightened the little hot room, and 
then taking the lamp I opened the bed- 
room door and looked at Freda. She was 
sleeping on a wide rumpled bed, one arm 
thrown high; her masses of pale hair rum- 
pled about her. From one startlingly white 
shoulder her coarse nightdress slipped. IIl- 
ness had made her thinner, and I had 
never seen her look as beautiful—poor 
little peasant soul! 

On the table beside her stood a bottle of 
cheap scent and a collection of cosmetics. 
Poor Freda, asleep amongst her cheap 
treasures, while in the other room lay the 
very small baby, and a man went suffering. 

I did not wake her, and presently Dickie 
came back and stood beside me. “Will 
she care much?” I asked him. 

His face looked hard,.evil almost. ‘‘ Not 
much,” he said; ‘ noisily.” 


XII 


EFORE the cabbages in the garden 
had been superseded by marrows and 
melons, being a coward, I ran away, leav- 
ing full confession of both Clippings and 
the island, and telling my mother and 
father that although I had done, and con- 
templated doing, such darksome things, 
that Clippings was really very nice, and I 
felt sure the island would be. I also ex- 
plained that it was not one of the wild 
South Sea Islands, but only just off the 
Queensland coast, and that I hoped they 
would come and see me on it very soon. 
They took the news—vwell, family- 
somely. They said that when I was—as I 
certainly would be—destitute, I might re- 
turn to them; and implied that, as the 
keep of a few dozen extra would not make 
any material difference, I might also bring 
Clippings, and the children—which they 
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“The house was a blazing furnace . . the 











The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-47, 
Norwich, N. Y. alts 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 


““What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 


flames 
caught 
me!” 


“We were living at a sawmill camp. 
One day our house caught fire. I 
rushed upstairs to save my baby. A 
celluloid comb in my hair ignited. 
My hair caught and my clothing... 
The doctor immediately applied 
Unguentine. Relief from pain was 
almost instantaneous. We kept on 
with the Unguentine and in an amaz- 
ingly short time the burns were healed. 
Now scarcely a mark can be seen. 
Needless to say, Unguentine is al- 
ways in my medicine chest.” 


é ore we read of the ravages 
of flames. For fire can mean 
tragedy—the agony of scorched 
flesh, the legacy of terrible scars. 


Take no chances with any burn. 
Burns from stoves . . . Hot water 


burns . . . The many burns to 
children. Spread on Unguentine 
at once! 


In 8 out of 10 hospitals this sur- 
gical dressing daily performs its 
merciful task. Keep it at hand. 


Apply Unguentine liberally. It 
has the power to soothe the pain— 
instantly. It kills dangerous 
germs, helps speedy, healthy heal- 
ing. Soon, almost invariably, zor 
@ scar remains ! 


For cuts, bruises and scratches too. 
In severe cases apply on gauze and 
bandage lightly. At your druggist’s 
—50c. Keep a tube at office or shop 
as well as at home. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
Canada—193 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


LEFT 


““My father, who fought from ’61 to 
’64, is now, of course, a very old man. 
One day he had a fainting spell before 
the fireplace. He was so terribly 
burned we scarcely dared hope his 
life would be spared. We used quan- 
tities of Unguentine at once. As soon 
as the doctor got to the farm, he 
prescribed Unguentine for the anxious 
weeks that followed. Mercifully the 
pain was eased and the tissues re- 
paired. You can well imagine we never 
let our supply of Unguentine run low.” 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 
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Hostery 
for men, women 
and childr« 


(PARAMOUNT FEATURE PLAYER) 


A RECENT discovery of screen 
stars now throws an entirely new light 
on the importance of hosiery ¢o shape- 
liness of ankle and leg. \t means much 
to every woman. 


For, when a certain type of hosiery 
was worn, it was found that even 
the most perfectly formed legs seemed 
more attractive. Ankles slimmer. Legs 
more graceful. Knees more rounded. 


That is why screen stars of the rank 
of Esther Ralston are turning to this 
new type of hosiery. 


Miss Ralston selects this new Allen-A 
hose* that women the country over 
have asked for. A gloriously clear 
Service Sheer, with the smart Allen-A 
Heel. 4nd very reasonably priced. 





*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A 
Hosiery Shop, Fifth Ave. at 38th St.—and other New 
York stores—are available at Allen-A dealers’ everywhere. 


Priced from $1.50 to $3.00 the pair. 
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found / 


by Screen Stars 


A Certain Type of Hostery that Makes 
Legs More Slender and Shapely 





ESTHER ‘RALston selects this lovely new 
creation with the smart ALLEN-A HEEL 


It is full-fashioned to hug ankle, leg 
and knee creaselessly. It has an extra 
fine, soft lisle foot that wears amaz- 
ingly. And the Allen-A Heel not only 
makes the ankle appear marvelously 
slender, but reinforces the heel as well. 


You will find this Allen-A creation at 
your dealer’s in all the newest shades. 
Ask for it by style number—3750. 
Only $1.50 the pair. If your dealer 
does not carry it, simply send us his 
name—a postcard will do—and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisc. 


Allen-A 


Hosiery 


November, 1993 








did mention would be a nuisance and I 
shouldn’t have had. 

I met Clippings in Brisbane, and to- 
gether we went islandward. Clippings 
still looked like a nice, sturdy, golden- 
ruddy schoolboy, indubitably and ex- 
tremely dear, but he introduced meas ““My 
wife”’ with fine carelessness. 

“You are,” he said, looking at my small 
plain face and person, “lovely! lovely! 
lovely! What did your people 
say?” 

I told Clippings sadly, trying to soften 
things a little. 

“That’s strange,” he commented; 
‘that’s almost exactly what grandpa said, 
only he added ——” Clippings hesitated, 
face pink and pained. 


TOOK up the thread of his discourse: 

“That when you were destitute we 
could return, and that he would not mind 
keeping me and all the children there 
shouldn’t have been?’’ I asked. 

“Yes,” said Clippings, and added darkly, 
“but I’m damned if I’ll go back like that, 
ever.” He paused. “I wonder if all 
mothers and fathers and grand- 
fathers are like this?” he said _ 
thoughtfully. yr Cl 

A week later a chugging 
motor launch deposited 
us upon the island; the / 
launch being the lastof / 
a series of diminishing 
craft. which had borne ®) 
us thither. We stood \ 
together amongst our 
piled provisions, and 
panted. Clippings had 
known the soft Toowoomba 
hills, I the sunbitten bleakness 
of the Gray Country; we stood 
now in an effulgent world of strange, bril- 
liant peace and light, possessing that most 
compactly magical thing in all the world, a 
tropical island—the divine setting for ad- 
venture, for youth, for love; never to me 
quite real. 

While on the largest of the steamers 
aforementioned, Clippings had lost ten 
pounds at poker, to us a financial disaster. 
But when he told me of it he spoke so 
brightly and bravely about staking your 
all on one throw and losing, and the way 
that you should behave in such circum- 
stances, that the idea of scolding him 
seemed irreverent. He later lent “a poor 
coot”’ a “fiver,” and at this I did protest. 
Clippings only looked hurt, and said that 
it was dreadful to come to the stage where 
you couldn’t lend to a man in need. 

To return to our island: It was small, 
some two miles in length and about a mile 
wide, and it lay amongst the gayly dotted 
isles of the Family Group, about five 
miles from the peak-set Queensland coast, 
and twenty from the Great Barrier Reef. 
The friend who sold it to Clippings had 
said that there was ‘‘a compact little cot- 
tage’’ on it, “perhaps in slight disrepair.” 
The Finnish fisherman who owned the 
launch and garnered oysters in the neigh- 
borhood said that he had seen a hut there 
some years before, and suggested hope- 
fully that we might find it in the lianas and 
wild ginger at the back of the beach. In- 
deed, as there had been no cyclones during 
the period mentioned, he saw no reason 
why we should not. So, having recovered 
our breath before the general astounding- 
ness of our position, we set out to search. 






ACK of the sandy sedge where grew 
the yellow-flowered hibiscus bushes 
and umbrella trees the land rose in a sharp 
terrace set with great figs, milkwoods, and 
tall bloodwood trees, and we followed 
what seemed to have once been a path 
through the wild ginger and ground palms 
and reached at last a higher terrace, where 
there showed signs of a clearing about two 
acres in extent. It was all rank with 
young, waist-high gum saplings and tall 
grass and vines, but above them rose the 
tops of a group of mango trees, and the 
sagging bark roof of the compact cottage. 
It was certainly compact; it was 
equally certainly in slight disrepair. There 
were, in all, three rooms—a tiny place that 


the door opened into, which Clippings 
called the reception hall, with a tiny wip. 
dow opposite the door, all blocked with 
tangled ferns, and on either side other 
doors opening into a kitchen on the one 
hand and a bedroom on the other. So, at 
least, we judged them, for in one was the 
recess for a stove and in the other the 
remains of a stretcher. Both were wel] 
supplied with windows, and their walls 
seemed solid enough—great heavy blood- 
wood slabs; showing that the captain had 
been a fine axman. The foundations also 
were unimpeachable and the whole house 
was floored with a kind of asphalt. 


FoR the roof, as a roof, little could be 
said, as it hung in rags of rotted bark; 
but as a condensed lesson in natural his. 
tory it was a huge success, being com- 
pletely covered by assorted slumbering 
bats, beetles, flies, moths and tarantulas, 
Clippings looked at it judicially and said, 
with what in anyone else would have 
passed for satire, that he was afraid it 
would leak if it rained. I shared this 
opinion so strongly that I walked hastily 
to the front door and looked out. 

Over the glittering tops of fig 
and umbrella trees shone the 
glittering width of sea, 
clear silver in the light of 
the early afternoon. In 
the middle distance was 

a tiny turreted island, 
laced with ethereal 
palms; then the blue 
coast of the mainland, 
deeply jungled, peaked 
with mountains; beyond 
these,again thesilver-domed 
clouds. Just below me the 
brown and purple patterning of 





our own reefs, and a white reef heron wad- 
ing. The design of a Japanese screen— 
wonderful, unreal. 

Actuality swiftly began to press upon 
us, however. There were the house to be 
swept, the spiders to be squashed, and gen- 
eral housekeeping to be commenced. We 
began joyously by tearing off the hopeless 
sheets of bark from the roof and brushing 
the sound ones into a semblance of peace. 
Then, after we had stretched our two tent 
flys over the lot and fastened them down, 
I swept the walls and floor and Clippings 
carried up the kerosene cases holding our 
stores and utensils. Of the cases we later 
made kitchen shelves, chairs, dressing 
tables, wardrobes, bookcases and other 
graceful articles of furniture. 


NDEED, that very afternoon Clippings 

turned the biggest pickle case into a 
dining table that had to have the lid of a 
tobacco tin under one leg and the whole 
tin under the other. When it was finished, 
and nicely balanced, we spread a newspa- 
per on it and arranged a centerpiece of 
ferns, and ate quantities of sardines and 
biscuits. Then we went down to the beach 
to watch the sunset. When the sun had 
gone the mountains darkened, the sea 
flushed to ruby fire, glinted with crim- 
son, paled leadenly; and the stars were 
there. . . . Soalso were the mosquitoes, 
trillions of them. We had forgotten to 
bring a lantern, and we stumbled and 
groped our way back up the little path, 
and all the hot night-scents of the jungle 
crowded us, and more things than one 
working on @ priori reasoning would have 
deemed possible bit us in a shorter time. 
We staggered with tiredness. 

“Where did you put the mosquito nets, 
Clippings?” I asked of my spouse, who 
was gallantly supporting me with his own 
small, weary arm. 

“You know how much I love you, 
Joany dear, don’t you?” asked Clippings 
tenderly. I did not at the moment recog- 
nize this as a danger signal, but later I 
found that there was something eternally 
evasive about Clippings. If you reproach- 
fully mentioned the emptiness of the w 
box, for instance, he adroitly drew, not a 
red herring, but Love across the trail; 
and then of course it wasn’t Clippings that 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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Mrs. Joy’s ‘‘Porcelain White’’ Kitchen 


In that moment Mrs. Joy decided that she, too, 
would have a colorful, modern kitchen. Doubts 
as to whether those lovely delicate shades could 
be really as sanitary and practical as her own 
conventional ‘‘white kitchen” were soon dis- 
pelled. For Janet told her that ¢ Hour Valspar 
can be washed with hot, soapy water without 
in the least affecting the beautiful finish. 


‘ 


A-tingle with ideas for rejuvenating her kitchen, 
she called on the Valspar dealer and found that 
there were many delightful colors to choose from: 
Chinese Red, Cardinal Red, Jonquil Yellow, 
Argentine Orange, India Ivory, Palm Green, Jade Green, Coral 
Sand, Holland Blue, Peacock Blue, Pearl Gray, Slate Gray, Tile 
Green, Terra Cotta, Tudor Brown, White, Black. Moreover, she 
found she could get endless varieties of beautiful tints and shades 
by mixing two or more of these colors. 


AND NOW-she’s perfectly happy ! 


From this wonderful array of colors Mrs. Joy decided upon a 
complementary color scheme of blue and yellow. She chose Jonquil 
Yellow for the walls, Holland Blue for the floor and Jade Green for 


the furniture. For accent tones she used Argentine Orange. 


**How ever 


The actual refinishing of her kitchen took no time at all—for Mrs. 
Joy found 4 Hour Valspar so easy to apply and so quick to dry that 
she really was sorry when the pleasant task was completed. 


Home Decorating Advice Free—Our Home Decorating Bureau, 
under the direction of a trained-Interior Decorator, will gladly advise 
you, without charge, in regard to your home decorating problems. 


Ff HAOUL 
VALSPAR 


CLEAR AND IN COLORS 
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Su E THOUGHT she 


had a model kitchen-but 


IKE thousands of other women Mrs. Joy was proud of her spot- 

less, gleaming white kitchen—and she had reason to be—for 

wasn’t her kitchen modeled after one that not so long ago achieved 
first place in a Domestic Science prize contest ! 

It was not until Mrs. Joy visited her college chum Janet—that 
she discovered how bright colors can add immeasurably to a kitchen’s 
attractiveness. Janet—who had married since Mrs. Joy last saw 
her—was one of those women who are always the first to try new 
suggestions for making the home more charming. 

She, too, had had a “‘porcelain white” kitchen, 
but seeing the possibilities in a recent “Color 
in the Kitchen” article, she had made the de- 
lightful color transformation which now caused 
Mrs. Joy to exclaim, as she paused, enchanted, 
in the kitchen, “How ever did you do it?” “I 
simply used 4 Hour Valspar, my dear,” Janet 
answered. “‘It dries in less than four hours, you 
know, and did not upset the house at all.” 


Below— Mrs. Joy’s Kitchen modernized 
with Valspar Colors! 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 388 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—2oc. for each 4oc. 








sample can of colors specified at right. (Not over three gs ey, Poll 

samples of ¢ Hour Valspar, Clear or in Colors, supplied ic each 

per person at this special price.) Riincdecacisuaacteeus 
Print full mail address plainly. 9 oe 
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of Vollrath gualzty 


Graceful shapes and 
lustrous surfaces, en- 
hanced by vivid hues 
and soft, pastel tints, 
have brought —in 
Vollrath Ware—gaiety 
and charm to many a 
kitchen stove and table and many a 
pantry shelf. 

But surface beauty is only one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Vollrath 
Enameled Ware. It is the lasting stur- 
diness of these useful utensils that 
has made the name of Vollrath Ware 
the symbol of excellence for millions 
of women for more than half acentury. 


How Vollrath Ware is Different 


Compare a Vollrath sauce pan, for in- 
stance, with one of any other make. 
Note in the Vollrath pan, the smooth, 
rounded handle, with its completely 
rolled-under sides ... no sharp, jagged 
edges remain to hurt the hand. 

And because the joint between the 
handle and the bowl is fused, it is 
stronger than even the steel in the 
vessel itself. The handle cannot possi- 
bly come off, loosen or leak at the joint. 

The steel used in both handle and 
bow! is heavy gauge. .. sturdy,durable. 

Note also the clear, even texture of 
the enamel. No rough spots mar its 


VOLLRAT 


OYGAN. WIS: 





beauty . . . no discol- 
oration... no bubbles 
orimperfections of any 
kind. 

The enamels used are 
costly and carefully 
compounded to expand 
with the steel and avoid flaking in use. 

Vollrath colors are two coats deep, 
beside the base coat, giving brilliancy 
and depth that. cannot be obtained 
with one coat. 


17 Inspections 


Every piece of Vollrath Ware is sub- 
jected to 17 or more inspections to as- 
sure you of ware worthy of your home. 


That is why Vollrath Ware may be 
a little higher in ae ... but also why 
it lasts longer and ultimately costs less. 


See some of this beautiful, lasting 
enameled ware at leading hardware 
and department stores. 

And to be sure that you afe getting 
quality through and through, as well 
as surface beauty, remember that gen- 
uine Vollrath Ware is sold under only 
one name and is made only by The 
Vollrath Company. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
Established 1874 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


VOLERATH 
Enameled Ware 
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(Continued from Page 154) 


you were quarreling with, but Love him- 
self, and if you weren’t ashamed of your- 
self you ought to have been. 

Literally stung into action, I repeated 
my query as to the whereabouts of the 
nets. Clippings looked pink and dear 
and about ten years old and said: 

“TI was just going to buy them when I 
got talking to a jolly fellow from Ceylon, 
and—and I just sort of forgot them.” 

“Tdiot!’’ I cried between my tears. 
“‘Tdiot!” 

“Don’t, darling,” pleaded Clippings; 
“‘not when we love each other so. I'll 
shoo the skeets away from you.” 

I spread a rug on the floor, and then 
covering myself with another I laid me 
down—as I hoped—to die. With my last 
strength I hurled a parting revilement at 
the wretched Clippings: ‘If you dare to 
shoo one mosquito near me I’ll kill you,” 
I said. But I slept at last to the accom- 
paniment of faint swishes. 

When I woke in the morning it was to 
see a small, pajama-clad figure asleep 
with its back to the wall by my side, and 
in one hand it grasped a palm frond all 
worn with shooing. 


XIII 


N THE scented warmth of morning we 

got a small piece of paper and a stubby 
pencil and, sitting on the floor in our pa- 
jamas, did our best to work out our posi- 
tion. 

We had the island, and the fish, oys- 
ters, mangoes and coconuts appertaining 
thereto; a tiny stove; stores for a month; 
a small supply of tools and cooking uten- 
sils—which I felt later had been more 
fitly classed as implements of destruction; 
quantities of soap; numerous fishing lines 
and a small net; a tubby rowboat and 
some rope; a drum of kerosene, a lantern, 
and a small carbide light and drum of car- 
bide. These things, Clippings said, were 
tangible assets. We had in addition five 
pounds in the bank, and an income of 
fifteen shillings a week left to Clippings by 
an old aunt. 

Clippings said that we must begin to live 
on the resources of the land, and wanted to 
go fishing on the spot. But as neither of 
us had ever fished we decided that it was 
perhaps wiser to wait until after we had 
breakfasted and tidied our house. 

After breakfast we began to clear away 
the gum suckers and vines about the com- 
pact cottage, and in so doing excavated 
the remains of the sea captain’s garden. 
We had thought at first’ that only the 
glossy-leaved mango trees remained, but we 
found some half-smothered brilliant croton 
bushes, a hedge of double-flowered red 
hibiscus, a patch of pink-leaved caladiums, 
and at the southeastern corner of the little 
square enclosed by the hedge a group of 
straggling citrus trees which later proved 
to be a long-horned citron; a pink-fleshed 
pomelo, a mandarin tree, three lemons 
and a few dwarf limes. All had been 
choked by the pushing jungle and all 
cried for digging and pruning and weed- 
ing, at which we toiled mightily for many 
days. And then looked upon our work 
and found it quite delightful, for there 
was something fascinating and story- 
booky about our absurd little habitation 
with its tent-fly roof, its big mango trees 
with their dark glistening foliage and 
pale-yellow fruit, and its hedge set with 
scarlet flower balls. 


T THE end of the first week we had 
finished our packing-case furniture, 
thoroughly cleared the half acre of ground 
inside our hedge, pruned and dug round 
the trees and crotons, and pegged out our 
vegetable garden. To be accurate, this 
latter task Clippings performed alone. 
While Clippings worked in the garden 
I learned to cook, or more truthfully I be- 
gan to destroy various edible substances. 
It had been arranged that one of the 
small coastal steamers was to stand off 
once a month with our mail and supplies, 
but by the end of the third week I had 
cooked most of our things, and the time 


. = 


had really come when we must live from 
the land. So, carrying the few things | 
hadn’t cooked, we went down to the beach 
for the day, taking fishing lines and oyster 
knives. 

Rounding the sand spit, where grew 
the casuarinas and coconuts, we came to 
a foreshore of great bowlders and oyster- 
covered rocks dropping off into deep 
water. Clippings said that it looked like a 
place where one might catch fish; and 
alas! it continued to look that way. 

For five days we lived on fresh fruit and 
nuts—which is all very well in theory —and 
during this time we fished from all sides of 
the island, with no result save the discov- 
ery of various tiny crystalline, iridescent- 
floored bays. 


HEN in the red evening we caught our 

first fish—a large fish, leprous blue, 
horned and slimy, wearing a girdle of crim- 
son spots about histummy. He may have 
been edible—indeed in the light of later 
experience we decided that he probably 
was—but he could not have looked more 
deadly had he been labeled “Poison” in 
Nature’s own hand, and flown the skull 
and crossbones on his nauseous tail. He 
slimed and goggled reproachfully on the 
bottom of the boat, and all the fins, which 
no nice-minded fish would have had, waved 
weedily in the gloaming. 

“It’s no use keeping him,”’ said Clip- 
pings at last. It was like parting with our 
blood, but we removed the hook from his 
vermilion gullet and prized him overboard 
with an oar. And the ripples widened out 
and out, and he doubtless returned to his 
home in the darkness of the invisible reef. 

“‘Never mind,” said Clippings. “‘We’ll 
catch buckets of them soon!” It takes 
nobility to see your breakfast go in that 
spirit. I kissed him. 

We found upon our return that the pic- 
turesque trail of flying foxes had crossed 
the five miles of ocean between us and the 
mainland for the purpose of raiding our 
mango trees. The night was filled by their 
squeaks, flappings, thuds and scuffles, and 
tragic with the falling of fruit. Clippings 
went out and shot a lot of stars, the house 
roof and some branches, but so far as we 
could tell at the time, nothing else. In the 
morning, however, he found the ugly 
bodies of three giant bats dead in the trees; 
and these we skinned and stewed for the 
dogs, who said they were toothsome. 

On the day after the flying foxes paid us 
their first visit our luck changed. The 
steamer brought our supplies and we 
fished again over the deep reef, using 
shellfish for bait, and smaller hooks. That 
night we returned singing the Wedding 
March from Lohengrin—very much out 
of tune—and weighted by gleaming fish. 
My cooking had somewhat improved by 
this time and we had boiled fish sprinkled 
with dried parsley; fried fish in golden 
batter; and nicest of all, fish cooked in a 
pie dish with onions. 


FTER the era of plenty set in we had 
three golden weeks of little joys before 
the rains came. Sometimes I said that 
we really ought to get fresh bark for the 
roof, but Clippings was so goldenly rea- 
sonable about the absence of the need for 
haste, and he had so many things of such 
moment to do—such as painting her 
name on the stern of the boat in gold let- 
ters, and making a little grass-thatched 
shed to keep her in, and clearing a wide 
path to the beach—that I didn’t like to 
disttirb him. He said that you must be 
properly prepared before you began any- 
thing; that “to hurry slowly”’ was one of 
the tenets of efficient business—he added 
that we must be efficient. Being efficient 
took us quite a fearful time. 

Then one evening the sun sank in the 
purple and flame of thunderclouds, and 
next morning Clippings rose at five to get 
bark for our roof. He took a whetstone 
and the ax—which was slightly impaired 
by continuous opening of: coconuts, but 
still quite cutty—and was so busy put- 
ting an edge on it that he was late for 
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Why you should never 





be without 


HE grocer leaves at the door his basket 
of fresh vegetables and fruits; the 
milkman leaves sweet, fresh milk and 
butter, ice cold—and into the ice box they 
go—immediately. At any rate, they should 

—and do, in a well ordered household. 

ae Why? 

Cs» It is just one of those things the modern 
housewife does—without thinking much 
about it. Grandmother, perhaps, did not 
have ice. She had to put her food in a cellar 
or window box. Nowadays, ice is plentiful. 
It is convenient. It is cheap. Everyone can 
have it, and millions do. 


ICE the Year Round 

Hot weather is not the only time to refrig- 
erate food. Because fall days are cooler is 
no reason to be without ice, for this is the 
ripening season—when all vegetation en- 
ters upon a natural process of decay. Then, 
_ too, the weather changes abruptly and 
A.nights are much cooler than days. At this 
y period of the year, ice is needed just as 
_‘much, though it melts less rapidly. 

The battle against spoilage can only be 

won by constant refrigeration. 





A Question of Flavor 
The most precious thing about food is its 
flavor. When food begins to deteriorate, 
flavor goes first. The best cook in the world 
cannot prepare a delicious meal with raw 
ingredients which have started to lose fla- 
vor. Preserve flavor with jealous care by 
keeping food in a well filled ice box right 
up to the minute that you use it. 
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Melting ice causes constant circulation 
of air in the ice box, and thus automatically 
freshens and purifies it. Impurities and 
odors are deposited on and absorbed by the 
film of moisture on the ice cake and carried 
off in meltage through the outlet. It takes : 
melting ice and an open drain to do this. 4 

Having a good ice box is all-important. E 
In buying one, make sure that it is well in- 
sulated, soundly constructed, designed for 
proper air circulation, with ample food 
chamber and ice chamber for the size of 
your family. Ask your local ice company 
to help you select the ice box best suited 
to your needs. It has the facts, obtained by 
practical test. 


Interesting Booklets FREE 


The National Association of Ice Industries 
will be glad to send you, without charge, 
copies of any of the following booklets by 
Dr. M. E. Pennington, Home Refrigera- : 
tion Expert: 
(1) ‘Why We Refrigerate Foods’’ 
(2) ‘'The Care of the Home Refrigerator’ 


(3) ‘The Care of the Child’s Food in the 
Home’’ 


(4) “‘Cold Is the Absence of Heat’’ 


(5) ‘‘Where to Place Food in the House- 
hold Refrigerator’ 


(6) ‘*The Romanee of Ice’’ 


Order booklets desired by checking after 
corresponding numbers in coupon below. 


bas Sr Sar «~~ Giei Dad a a e 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF 1CE INDUSTRIES, 
163 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, 
CHICAGO 


MAIL THIS COURFON 


National Association of Ice Industries, (33) 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send booklets checked: 
1 eee AR ee eccaiig ey «ee 


Name. 





Street 














Better Marks 
in School 


Now You Can Give Them 
To Your Children, Too! 


OMETHING new has been cre- 
ated for children. Something 
that will immediately give them 
better marks in school, and surer 
success and greater leadership, in 
after life. It is perhaps the great- 
est forward step for children in the 
history of language. It is called 





Pictured Encyclopedia 
for Children 


A complete encyclopedia written and 
pictured in terms of the child mind of 
every age. So interestingly done that 
children turn to it as they would to 
fairy tales. And yet more accurate and 
more up to date than the big encyclo- 
pedia itself. 


Children’s marks in school increase 
almost instantly when Compton’s comes 
into the home. In 35,000 schools the 
teachers will tell you that they can tell 
a Compton child on the first recitation. 


Compton’s is the only thing of its kind 
in the world. The first complete set of 
real reference books that children have 
ever had. All alphabetically arranged. 
And with a text so interesting that chil- 
dren just can’t help reading and learning 
all the time. 


Mail the Coupon 


Mail this coupon to our Educational 
Advisor. She will send you full infor- 
mation and sample section of Compton’s 
FREE and tell you how you can have 
it in your home for a first payment as 
little as $4.50. She will also send you 
FREE a quite wonderful book “‘Ques- 
tionario Game” which measures the 
general knowledge of any child at any 
age. So mdil the coupon and you will 
see something for children that has 
never been done before in the six 
thousand years of written language. 


FREE with this Coupon 
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F. E. COMPTON & CO., Educational Advisor, 
Dept. 2-2, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 

Please send me free sample pages and full 
information regarding Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia for Children. Also, your free 
Questionario Game Book for measuring the 
general knowledge of any child at any age. 
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breakfast. When he had finished he said 
that to put on an edge you wanted prac- 
tice; and we, alas, wanted a new ax. He 
spent the rest of the day scratching him- 
self on brambles and lianas, and climbing 
cliffs looking for a really good bark tree, 
and came home dead tired, having found 
one in about the most inaccessible part of 
the island. When the question of how we 
should get it out arose, he admitted after 
reflection that we never could. But said 
regretfully that his day had been wasted; 
for which he seemed to think me to blame. 

“It’s a pity, Joany,” he added gravely, 
“that you didn’t think of that before.”’ 

Then, because he would have forgiven 
anyone anything, he smiled and did my 
washing up for me. After that it really 
didn’t seem worth while doing anything 
about finding another tree until the new 
ax came. One night I suggested that we 
might buy iron, but Clippings explained 
that we hadn’t the money. 

“You see there wasn’t much left before 
we bought. the mosquito nets, and you 
would have them, Joan.” 

“Tf you hadn’t given away half our 
money we would have had plenty,”’’ I cried, 
having just burnt my fin- 
ger on the stove. ‘And if 
you expected me to live in 
this climate without nets 
it’s absurd; and anyway, 
anyone but you would 
have had the bark on 
weeks ago.” 


“TF YOU thought that it 

ought to have gone on, 
why didn’t you say so?” 
asked Clippings, deeply hurt. “I’ve had 
such a lot of things to see to, I sort of for- 
got it. You needn’t be nasty ——”’ 

“No,” I retorted. “But I will be 
drowned if you can’t get some sort of roof 
on directly.” 

Clippings was very fond of argument 
and always stoutly denied it. He said, 
“Well, I don’t see why we should be! I’m 
not saying this just for argument, Joany, 
but I really don’t see why we should. ‘A 

~tent and fly properly rigged are absolutely 
waterproof’—I’ve read that often.”’ 

My temper was never my family’s 
pride, and my finger was hurting horridly. 
“TI don’t care if you’ve never read any- 
thing else,’ I cried. “It w7ll leak, and it 
isn’t properly rigged anyway, and every- 
one knows that a fly by itself will leak, and 
all the people who live up here say a tent 
and fly are no good in the wet season, do 
you hear! No good! No good! No good!”’ 

Clippings, really startled, did a fatal 
thing; with shocked sweetness he said: 
“Don’t get excited, Joany darling.” 

I said: “You would get excited if you 
had come to an uninhabited island with 
the most aggravating thing ever created.”’ 
As soon as I had said it I felt mean and 


cruel and ashamed. wa 


Clippings went white, and his lips quiv 
ered miserably. ‘‘P’raps I am aggravat- 
ing,’ he said, and then his tendency to 
argue flickered in him. “But truly I can’t 
see it,”” he added. 

I held out my hand: ‘I was horrid, and 
of course it isn’t true.” 

Clippings frisked once again; and as we 
sat on the moonlit doorstep and made it 
up, he said happily: “‘As soon as the ax 
comes, Joany, I’ll”—I thought that he 
was going to say ‘get the roof on,’ but he 
didn’t; he said—‘“‘I’ll build you a fern 
house. You’re so fond of ferny things.” 

Presently he added: “I'll be thinking 
of the plan for it. If you do these things 
at all you want to do them efficiently.” 


XIV 


Ae every. evening the storm 
clouds rumbled and churned about 
the horizon, and‘a sense of oppression, 
of waiting was added to the burden of 
heat that pressed on the brilliant world of 
the coast. There were fewer flowers; life 
was less exuberant, and the more succu- 
lent things drooped and wilted as they 
stood. Vague discomfort filled the jungle; 


and tinges of unwonted brown spread to 
the heart of the island. 

On an evening of great, still heat we sat 
listlessly on the beach and played with 
the warm sand. A hot, purplish haze lay 
over the distant mangrove swamps and 
mountains, and in the pale hot sky the 
great pink piles of thunderclouds heaped, 
while all things were perfectly mirrored 
in the still sea. Presently, round the sand 
spit draped with brown casuarinas, came 
aslowly paddled boat. We found it to be 
owned by soft-skinned brown natives from 
the Palm Islands Mission looking for work 
in the orange orchards farther up the 
coast—big, merry, soft-voiced, lazy fel- 
lows, who, even in their tattered European 
clothes, fitted into the tropical dusk as 
Clippings and I never could. They sold us 
half a green turtle for a tin of tobacco, 
and then we persuaded them to stop and 
rebark the roof of our cottage. 


LIPPINGS was rather hurt by the idea 

at first. but when he thought it over he 
realized that if he did it himself it would 
take him away from nu- 
merous things that needed 
his attention, and that it 
was more efficient where 
possible to hand manual 
work over to the simple 
aborigine who was unfitted 
for skilled labor. When 
this had been arranged we 
left our new employes 
camped on the sand spit 
and walked up to the 
house, bearing our 
rather gruesome por- 
tion of turtle. From 
the edge of the trees I 
looked back and saw the dark figures 
squatted round their little fire, which 
threw a rosy light over the trailing casu- 
arina boughs, and splashed with warmth 
the dark sea. 

Next day they stole our mangoes; ate 
most of our provisions; smiled at us with 
lovely teeth, and put one sheet of bark 
on the roof. And that night they sang 
again of having nought save God; but 
surveying our ravaged larder and stripped 
mango tree, we knew otherwise. After 
they had eaten the last tin of jam and the 
last least greenest mango, they finished 
the roof with cheerful alacrity, bade us 
friendly farewell, and left—with our best 
fishing lines. 

Our roof was on but just in time. One 
night when we went to bed the dark sky 
was filled with bright hot stars, but later 
we were wakened by the muffled roaring 
of a thousand drums. The rains had come! 
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UR roof held well, for a bark one, and 

we had to stand only a few kerosene tins 
about to catch the drips. The disconcert- 
ing part of the wet season was the way in 
which everything grew and crawled. Blue 
mold fell upon our flour and dried peaches; 
assorted fungi sprouted from our boots, 
and all the various and innumerable 
crawlynesses of the island took shelter in 
our compact cottage. It rained, not in 
sheets, or drifts, or drops, but in one 
steady terrific downpour. The hollows 
became lakes, the paths rivers, every ledge 
of rock a waterfall; and things molded 
_ grew, and grew and molded and wrig- 


This lasted for two months, with oc- 
casional vapor-laden, steaming pauses. 
The muddy tide of fresh water drove the 
fish from the bay, and again we knew lean 
times. Our garden, in which we had la- 
bored so, was drowned and lost in washing 
mud. Our precious tools rusted. 

Still, for all its discomforts you could 
forgive the wet season because of the 
lovely sound of it at night: Such secret 
toaring darkness, in which there is such 
sweetness in the security of bed, while all 
outside hangs the dark- curtain of rain; 
pune over the familiar trees, into the 

idden jungle, and blending with the 
black mysterious night world of the sea 
Rain, rain, steady and ceaseless! I loved 
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TO TEACHERS, club leaders and 
others interested in fostering musical 
appreciation and performance among 
juveniles, we shall be pleased to sendan 
interesting Brochure entitled “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and 


Boys.”’ 
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M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16th St., Dept. 500-L, New York 


Please send free Instruction Book 
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Mrs. Henry W. Tart 


is of the old Ohio family so dis- 
tinguished for its brilliant attain- 
ments in the law and its pre-eminent 
political service to the country. Her 
own personal life is devoted to a large 
group of iraportant charities, to her 
family, her wide circle of friends and 
to religious movements. 
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Mrs. Henry W. Taft has for her guest room Simmons 
Bed No. 1567, equipped with Beautyrest Mattress and 
Ace Spring for marvelous comfort. The Mattress is 
covered with the wonderful new damask of beautiful 
design now being used on all the new Beautyrests. 
Mrs. Taft has chosen the all-over design in pale blue. 
There is a choice of six colors—two patterns,—an all- 
over pattern in light blue, lilac, and rose, a medallion 
pattern in sea-foam green, beige and Venetian blue. 


Beautiful Damask 


now covets the new 


The Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
IS as unique in its luxurious comfort 
as in its new beauty. Hundreds of 
resilient inner coils are buried deep 
in laye rs of finest upholstering, in- 
Suring a lasting buoyancy and 
strong uncrushable sides. 


BEDS 
MATTRESSES 


SPRINGS 


ATERIAL as beautiful and fine as the 

fabrics you would select for other fur- 
nishings! Truly a wonderful advance in 
beauty and luxury for the bedroom to have a 
completely comfortable mattress which har- 
monizes with and adds to the decorative 
scheme of the room. 


Simmons has now wrought this amazing 
change in the famous Beautyrest Mattress. 
A change that makes as great a contribution 
to appearance as the inner construction of the 
mattress makes to comfort. 


Now beautiful French damask covers all 
the new Beautyrest Mattresses. Staunch as 
the old-fashioned nondescript striped ticking, 
it is lustrous with the satin beauty traditional 
to damask. 


SiMMONS 


Mrs. Henry W. Taft says of this new equipment 
for the Simmons Beds in the rose guest room in 
her Park Avenue apartment—“ For the first time 
a handsome looking mattress. A great improve- 
ment over the usual style—both in appearance 
and comfort.” 


The best furniture and department stores al- 
ready have the new Beautyrest in the lovely new 
damask. You may have this handsome and lux- 
urious sleeping equipment at no advance in price 
over the old-fashioned coverings. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattress $39.50. Simmons Ace Spring $19.75 
(slip cover extra). Simmons Beds $10 to $60; No. 1567, 
$53.75. Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly 
higher. Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


B eautyrests 


Patterned in wreaths or medallions of delicate 
leaves the damask is made in six lovely colors to 
blend with the favored decorative color schemes. 


Simmons Ace Spring—The perfected 
modern coil spring. Light weight, 
yet with the coils so close together, 
so skillfully reinforced that maximum 
comfort and wear are assured. 
Smartly tailored slip-cover at slight 
extra cost protects the spring and 
gives it a finished appearance. 
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ntallible 


Pies and tarts . . « made with Pet Milk are 
irresistible. ‘They ao any appetite, please any 
palate. They never fail. 


The peculiar richness of Pet Milk makes the result 
certain. It is more than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 
But beyond that: It is homogenized—the fat globules 
broken into tiny particles so that the cream never 
separates. Every drop of Pet Milk is uniformly rich 
with a smooth, sure richness which gives the flavor 
and texture that is unique. 


Not only in pies, but in custards and puddings 
. .. in all your cooking—you’ ll get the same desirable 
results. Cream soups made with Pet Milk have 
incomparable, smooth richness. Creamed vegetables 
are a new delicacy when this extraordinary milk is 
used. Wherever you need milk or cream, Pet Milk 
will serve the need and make food which tastes 
better—which is better. 


‘FRUIT CREAM TARTLETS 


1 cup Pet Milk lg cup flour 
14 cup water V cup sugar 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 


V% teaspoon salt 


Scald Pet Milk and water in double boiler. Beat egg yolks 
slightly and add salt, flour and sugar. Pour scalded milk over egg 
mixture and return to double boiler. Cook about 15 minutes or 
until thick and smooth, stirring constantly to avoid lumping. 
Remove from fire. When almost cool add vanilla and put in baked 
tart shells. Allow to stand until custard is firm. Put a layer of 
fruit, such as strawberries, raspberries, peaches or sliced bananas, 
on top of custard and cover with meringue made by beating egg 
whites with 4 tablespoons sugar. 


Let us send you our free booklets . . . telling you more 
about Pet Milk—how it will give you better food at 
less cost and with greater convenience. 


PEP MILE CC OM PAN Y 
1434 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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to lie awake and listen to it, although it 
held something of the frightening, cease- 
less, passage of life. It drummed on the bark 
roof, and ran from the eaves, and drenched 
noisily through the mango boughs. But 
the most insistent sound of all was the 
gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, of water seeking 
the sea. And I thought of all the 
lives in the world, different as the rain 
sounds and yet all being hurried, hurried, 
hurried . . . by what? Whither? Old, 
old thoughts—yet trivially young in com- 
parison with the sound of hurrying water. 

The rains departed, leaving a flashing, 
teeming, exuberant world of sunlight. We 
replanted our tiny garden, and incredibly 
soon it was bright with the tender green of 
lettuce and spinach, turnips, carrots, and 
beet roots, while young sweet corn waved 
in the sunlight, and melon and pumpkin 
and squash vines seemed to spread yards in 
a single day. We planted mushrooms and 
tomatoes and peas and cabbages—and 
then quite suddenly, just as we had come 
to love our small bright island exceedingly, 
the whole thing ended. 


E WERE busy at the time with 

countless plans for increasing our in- 
come. I hoped to do press work of some 
sort, or even write fiction; Clippings pro- 
posed if need be to take work in the sugar 
mills or in the meat works down the coast 
for a part of the year—the wages being 
very high; and in addition he could do 
book work and income-tax returns for 
the various cane farmers and orchardists. 
An aged recluse who dwelt in a patch of 
bananas on the mainland offered to take 
care of the island during our absences in 
return for his rations and tobacco. Still, 
we had come so to love our tiny home that 
we wanted to grow rich without leaving it, 
even for a little while. Clippings had 
heard amongst other things of a deserted 
orange orchard on the mainland, some 
seven miles to the north, from which we 
thought money might be made; and 
thither we ventured in our dinghy, on an 
oil-calm day of autumn. 

Reaching the orchard, and the tide be- 
ing out, we left our boat anchored by a 
large stone on the weed beds a hundred 
feet from the beach, then scrambled our 
way through the beach scrub and the 
tangled vines into the remains of the 
plantation. 

We roamed and ate and planned all 
through the golden heat of afternoon. The 
orchard had been abandoned because of 
the uncertainty of transportation. But 
now the coastal railway was blasting its 
track along the hills only twelve miles in- 
land, and it seemed to us that with its 
coming, the almost vacant stretch of won- 
derfully fertile coast between Cardwell 
and Innisfail would become valuable, and 
that with it must come also the possibility 
of profit from the old orchard. We played 
with the thought of buying it on deposit 
and working off the price; of getting 
someone to finance us and repaying the 
obligation by degrees. And it was dark 
when we recrossed the beach, having 
squabbled about the position of the boat, 
and a our individual ways through the 
scrub. 


I WAS nearer right than Clippings by a 
hundred yards, and between me and the 
White blur of the dinghy stretched about 
ninety feet of dark, lap-lappy water. 
There was no avoiding a swim, and as I 
had arrived first I felt in honor bound to 
make it. Clippings was taking thorns out 
of his legs farther up the beach: “Wait a 
minute, I'll be there, and swim for her,” 
he enjoined cheerfully. Clippings pos- 
sessed no nerves. 

I looked at the oily-black water, just 
touched with starlight, and the dim white 
Shape of the boat, and I was dreadfully 
scared. But Dickie had, much against 
my inclinations, imbued my infant mind 
with certain uncomfortable ideals of con- 
duct, such as the necessity of going ahead 
when you're afraid—which, I felt, applied 
ae to the present case; for I would 


like to have anyone afraider than I was at 
the moment. Also, I was a much better 
swimmer than Clippings. So I thought of 
the heroines of history—with knocking 
knees—and plunged with all the splash I 
could make. 

I swam fast and tried not to think of 
sharks and swordfish and wavy weed beds, 
and to resist the tendency to go feeling 
with my toes for what was beneath me. 
And after eternal years I grasped the 
dinghy side, and for a moment stood up- 
right, treading water. Then, just as I was 
about to lift myself aboard, my foot 
bumped something hard and slimy and 
alive, and a red-hot iron seemed to close 
about my ankle. I lost my grip with the 
unexpected pain of it, and fell back help- 
lessly. Then, feeling sure that my foot was 
gone, I gave a silly whimpering cry, and 
there floundered miserably. 

“What’s the matter?”’ shouted Clip- 
pings. “Oh, Joan! Where are you?”’ 

“A—a shark’s got my foot,’ I wailed. 


“ANTEVER mind,” said Clippings; ‘‘I’m 

coming.” To enjoin a person not to 
mind in such circumstances was like Clip- 
pings—and perhaps a little futile; but 
cheerfully to seek the society of the al- 
leged shark through absolute darkness 
takes courage. 

I think that I must have fainted from 
pain, for I don’t remember any more until 
Clippings was striking matches in the 
bottom of the boat to look at my feet. 
Then he gave a little choked laugh: 

“Why, Joany dear, it’s nothing; you’re 
not hurt,” he said. ‘‘Oh, I was afraid you 
were hurt.’”’ He stooped to kiss my wet 
ankles with joyous lips. And at the touch 
I screamed and almost fainted again. 

I sometimes wonder why a man who so 
loves to twiggle his toes in the sun and 
meet the shock of white water over the 
tide rocks binds himself to the thousand 
renunciations of marriage. I suppose it’s 
because he can’t help loving some small, 
commonplace woman any more than the 
woman can help aching for some nice, 
mediocre man. 

Anyway, his love for me took Clippings’ 
little island from him; and although it 
was not my fault I couldn’t help feeling 
mean, in some obscure but poignant 
way. . . . Hehad loved it so, with its 
yellow beach flowers and gay reefs. And 
you see, although the old gentleman “‘ fra’ 
the Hielan’s” was so stately, Clippings’ 
people were very poor, and from the time 
that Clippings was quite little he’d sat at 
an office desk—while his small soul ached 
for crocodiles. 


T SEEMED—ah, me!—so cruel ashame 
to take Clippings back and shut him up 
again; but my foot would not get well. 
Although on the skin there had shown 
at first only a tiny puncture, the ankle 
swelled and darkened, and I lay for long 


weeks in the Townsville Hospital. No- - 


body knew what had bitten me, but every- 
one save me found it a delightful subject 
of speculation. The doctors said that it 
might have been a giant sting ray, and 
that if so, sting rays’ stings were poisoned 
with so-and-so, and they—the doctors— 
ought to inject such-and-such. The only 
drawback “to this was that it might not 
have been a sting ray at all, but some un- 
known poisonous jelly fish. 

At the end of two months it was less 
painful and I was allowed to hobble about 
with crutches, but the doctors said that 
the bone was affected and that I was most 
likely ultimately to lose my foot; in any 
case, a cure would involve months of treat- 
ment. Clippings, who had taken tem- 
porary work in Townsville, sat by my 
bedside one warm evening, his clenched 
hands between his knees, and his head 
drooping dejectedly. He looked, for Clip- 
pings, very tired and old. 

“You'll have to see the doctors in 
Sydney, Joan,’’ he said; then continued, 
with sudden anger, “‘ They shan’t have my 
darling’s little foot.” 

I asked how we could go, being penniless. 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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LADY SEYMOUR 
has said... Alls well for the night 


Man has never discovered better sleep protection than wool! 
But there’s such a difference in wool blankets! With Lady 
Seymour blankets you enjoy comfortable as well as healthful 
sleep. Because Lady. Seymour all-wool blankets are snugly 
warm without being heavy. They’re soft and fluffy, yet 
firm of texture, for year upon year of wear. And they 
come in such lovely clear colors! 

In buying blankets look for the dainty white-satin Lady 
Seymour label and the gold-thread mark which means 
“all-wool, and the work of the master craftsman.” 


SEYMOUR WOOLEN MILLS - + Since 1866 
Also Manufacturers of Fine All-Wool Flannels and Sports Fabrics 


Lady Seymour ) 

a GOLD THREAD ) 
BLAN KETS 

Yl. ALL-WOOL mm \\ 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET 
Seymour Woolen Mills - Seymour, Indiana 
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Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet, “ How By 
to Choose and Care for Blankets.” 
NAME. BLANKETS 
ADDRESS. \ 
CITY. STATE. - 
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POWDER and CAKE 
every home needs both 
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‘ HERE, Betsy dear, the glass is all 
finished—so crystal clear we hardly 
know it’s there! And before you can say 
‘Jack Robinson’ we’ll have the woodwork 
finished too.” 


A little Bon Ami on a damp cloth...a 
few brisk rubs . . . and away goes every 
trace of smudgy finger-marks and clinging 
dust. It’s all done in just a wink, without 
fuss or muss! 


Bon Ami is truly the magical cleanser 
and polisher—it saves so much time, so 
much work. 


And there’s no need to clutter up the 
kitchen shelf with a “collection” of special 
cleaners. For Bon Ami is a host in itself. 
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It’s unequalled for bathtubs and tiling, for 
fine kitchen utensils, brass, copper, nickel— 
Congoleum floor-coverings—and dozens of 
other things throughout the house. 


Remember, Bon Ami blots up the dirt 
instead of scouring it off—and it never 
reddens or roughens the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY ...... NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


gook FOR THE CHILDRE|, 
N 


pene 

The adventures of the Bunny Knights 
and the beautiful Princess Bon Ami. Full of * 

delightful illustrations and amusing rhymes which will be 

enjoyed 7 bag youngster. Send 4 cents in stamps to the 








Bon Ami 10 Battery Place, New York City, for a copy. 
oo REET RN OMI COPIER T SS LS spot 
Address 
Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake (1) Powder (] Both (1) 
SANIT: #0 de 
ee eee 
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(Continued from Page 161) 


“There’s the island,” said Clippings. 
“We can sell it. After all,” he added 
rather uncertainly, “‘it’s only an island. 
I'll get some office job in Sydney.” 

So we sold the island; with all its beauty 
of dark palm and bright rock and chang- 
ing sea, for our fare to Sydney and a few 
spare pounds. I grieved over it bitterly, 
but not I think as Clippings grieved, to 
whom life was sharply divided into ‘‘the 
bank” and “‘the island ’’—the island hold- 
ing romance and freedom and joy. Still, 
as I have said, he was the soul of loyalty, 
and he never openly expressed one regret. 
Only when I asked what sort of man had 
bought it, he said with bitterness: “A hor- 
rid cow!” As Clippings always classed 
anyone who did not greet him with ob- 
scene language or a clenched fist as “‘a 
jolly cove,” and anyone who did as “‘a poor 
coot,” I assumed the buyer to have some 
inhuman quality, and asked what it was. 


““\H, NOTHING; I justdidn’tlikehim,”’ 
Clippings admitted. ‘I shouldn’t 
have called him a cow.”” Then I under- 
stood that the man’s crime lay only in all 
the joy of which he had taken possession. 
We dedicated our 
fifteen-shilling income 


few hotels. Clippings and I were per- 
fectly free—we could go anywhere; the 
only question being what we should do 
when we got there. Then in black upon a 
white ground, and at no great distance, 
we saw “People’s Palace.”” When your 
fortune can be reckoned in shillings upon 
the fingers, there is something appealing 
in the idea of a palace, even a “‘ People’s” 
one. Also it was connected with the 
Salvation Army, and in our minds the 
Salvation Army was connected with re- 
spectability and economy—and at that 
stage we wanted to be respectable. 


T THE Palace door, Clippings ascer- 
tained that there was no objection to 

two people sharing a single room, one pay- 
ing only stretcher rates. It eventuated 
later that Clippings had not made it clear 
that in this case one person was a woman. 
Our room was small and cell-like and 
very clean, and many stories up, and it 
looked out into a desolate concrete well 
giving light to many other windows. I 
lay down on the small iron bedstead, and 
Clippings went back to the railway for 
our things, and to buy two pies—further 
evidence of the exceeding recklessness 
with which we lived. Presently a woman’s 
voice asked admit- 
tance. ‘I ’ave,’’ she 








to the dogs’ board, and 
left them with a police 
magistrate in the cas- 
ual way that one is 
forced to leave dogs— 
it being impossible to 
explain matters to 
them; left them to fret 
out their loyal, doggy 
hearts over their deser- 
tion until we could af- 
ford to send for them. 

The innumerable 
successful men of fic- 
tion and autobiog- 
raphy who have first 
sighted some city with 





said, ‘‘got yer clean 
towels, sir.”” My stick 
had fallen beyond my 
reach, and the door be- 
ing fastened. I asked 
her to wait. 

There was a faint, 
squeaking gasp. Then, 
in tones not unmixed 
with righteous indig- 
nation, she said: ‘‘ Was 
that a woman spoke?”’ 

Treg, Lt said, 
mildly surprised; “I 
did.”” There was an- 
other squeak, followed 
this time by something 


half a crown in their 
pockets have some- 
what sated the public 
taste for such en- 
trances. But the real- 
ity does hold certain 
memorable excite- 
ment. I know, because 
Clippings and I tried 
it. Atleast, welanded 
in Sydney with ten 
shillings and four 
pence. No blame at- 
taches to anyone who 
does not realize the 
importance of four 


HE 1928 Roll Call of 

the American Red 
Cross will be held from 
Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving — Novem- 
ber eleventh to twenty- 
ninth. 

Join! 

The annual dues paid 
at this time finance the 
national and interna- 
tional Red Cross pro- 
gram and the local work 
of three thousand chap- 
ters—keeping them in 
constant readiness for 
times of emergencies. 

Join—with your 





resembling asnort, and 
a muttered exclama- 
tion to the effect that 
the lady of the towels 
had ‘‘thought as 
much,” and before I 
could reach my stick 
there was a hushed 
babble of voices at my 
door, punctuated by 
cries of “‘Captain!” 


FELT sure that a 
murder had been 
traced to my hands, 
and when the thun- 


pence under these con- 
ditions. It was some 
days before we really 








whole family. 


derous tones of “‘Cap- 
tain”? were added to 
the hue and cry with- 








appreciated it our- 
selves, 

My foot seemed unaccountably better 
on the day of our arrival, and with the 
support of a stick and Clippings’ arm, I 
limped along at about the pace of an 
athletic snail. But my only pretension to 
grace had been snatched away; for one 
thing I had done well, just one, and that 
was walk. As we left the railway station I 
caught sight of us both in a tilted mirror, 
and almost laughed at the thought of 
Grandmother Jerington-Whatmore’s hor- 
ror could she have seen me; a small thin 
ugly woman with shadowed eyes, and face 
touched with the dreadful yellow that sick- 
ness brings to the deeply tanned, wearing 
a shabby hat, and a dress very much out 
of fashion. Then I caught my breath 
with pure love, for Clippings was regard- 
ing me with proud, sunny tenderness, his 
reflected face very good to look upon. I 
smiled at him, and he pressed my arm 


and helped me along with infinite gentle- 
Ss, 


ONE out of the station, we stood at the 
head of the rampart and looked out 
over the huddled gray city, sharp in the 
chill spring sunshine. Usually when one 
So looks, one has some definite objective 
to reach, or at least the choice of but a 





apes 


out, I was really 
shaken. 

“Open this door!’ said he. I cried in 
faltering tones that I couldn’t. ‘“‘It’s no 
use your going on thataway,”’ said the cap- 
tain firmly. “‘You’ve come to the wrong 
place, my lass.” 

“T was afraid, captain, as it was the 
same trouble as we’d had before,’”’ said 
the lady of the towels. ‘Only I didn’t 
like to think it.” I remembered the pain- 
ful day on which I had been a shock to 
my grandmother, and felt that in some 
manner unexplained I must now have 
given the Palace a “turn.” 

“Open the door!” commanded the cap- 
tain. 

Completely innocent as to why I was 
in the “‘ wrong place,’’ and seeking only to 
placate my accusers, I cried desperately: 
“Wait a minute until I get my stick and 
T’ll open it!” 

There was a hushed “Oh,” and a mur- 
mur of “Hear that, captain.” 

“Look here, my good woman,” he said 
in a tone that suggested the black maria 
and prison bars, “you come along peace- 
able with me, and there won’t be no 
further trouble, but if you threaten vio- 
lence you'll regret it.” 


(To be Concluded) 
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A Rust-Free Home 4 


Send for our free 
illustrated booklet, 
"(A Real Home” 
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is a Care-Free Home 


Mee invention has played its part in 
making Americans a home-loving people. 
Better homes have been made possible by the 
development of better materials. 


Before rust-proof metals came into general 
use in construction, home owners constantly 
faced the annoyance of leaks from corrodible 
water pipes, flashings, gutters and downspouts. 
Frequently such leaks caused serious damage to 
interiors and furnishings. 


In recent years the expansion of the great 
fabricating mills of the Copper and Brass in- 
dustry has made it possible to use these endur- 
ing metals in home construction for but a little 
more than the cost of corrodible materials. 


When you are building or buying a home 
insist on Copper flashings, gutters and down- 
spouts; Brass pipe and solid Brass or Bronze 
hardware and lighting fixtures. These metals 
cannot rust. They never require repairs or 
replacement. 


COPPER t& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Office 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pacific Coast Office 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Midwestern 9 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
—The World’s Most Useful Metals 















the greatest 


Christmas 
pres ent tor 


your children? 


Read this and 


the answer 





HE greatest Christmas gift for chil- 
Thee is that which will combine 
amusement with usefulness. But where 
can such a gift be found? Certainly not 
in the occasional book that the giver 
has not read and knows little about, 
“ that it is attractive. 

ere, then, are these two qualities, 
usefulness and amusement, to be found? 
Thousands of parents and children and 
hundreds of leading educators will tell 
you they are found in My BookHousE 
and My TRAVELSHIP, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Olive Beaupré Miller. 
ces child likes The BookHousE 
Group and spends many happy hours 
engrossed in the stories bony rhymes 
found in the nine volumes, all beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 
live Beaupré Miller, a mother her- 
self and a graduate of Smith College, 
devised the standards of selection that 
make My BookHousE an outstanding 
contribution to child reading and char- 
acter-building. The standards are: 
First: The story must have literary 


merit. 


ce N- ICN SE 


Olive Beaupré Miller has spent fifteen years in 
eatest problem: what children 
think and believe; and the effect it has upon 


8 
their future success and happiness in life. 


studying this, our 
aan 


Her selections, her arrangement and grading of sto- 
ries can only be secured in The BooKHovuseE Group. 
There are nine volumes, over 3,000 stories and illus- 
trations from 47 countries. Send the coupon for infor- 
mation about the BOOKHOUSE easy payment plan. 





will be obvious 






Second: The story must interest 
children immediately, without en- 
couragement from parents. 

Third: It must be for the child’s 
good; its underlying idea must be 
true. It should tend to build strong 
and courageous boys and girls. 

The BooxnousE Group builds a 
sound foundation that enables the child 
to select the right things to read from 
a maze of wrong things. Through My 
BoOKHOUSE a, My TRAVELSHIP the 
child learns what to select for himself— 
— his background and his guide. 

ere is nothing temporary about 
Olive Beaupré Miller’s work. It will last 
for all time to come as a great achieve- 
ment in right reading for children. 


My 
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It is a mother’s idea worked out in her 
own home. 

It is not scholastic—it is not aca- 
demic—it does not preach—it leads. It 
is this that makes The BooKHOUSE 
Group different from anything else 
published for children. 

Mrs. Miller has written an interesting 
story of how and why The BooKHOUSE 
Group, originally soliected for her own 
child, was offered within a short time 
to all mothers and children. She tells 
how the thought began in her own 
home, and how she worked out her 

rinciples of right reading for children. 
Sa will want to read every page of 
this interesting story. Send for it now. 
It is free. Check the coupon below. 


BOOKHOUSE 
TRAVELSHIP 


The Bookhouse Group of Right Reading 


YO LL.D M BS 
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AsBout 


OutveE BeaupRE MILLER : 


Mrs. Miller started her work fifteen 
years ago. She has lived with it 
every day since. The amazing and 
pe growth of The BooKkHousE 

Foup certainly recommends it as an 


outstanding contribution to mothers 
and their children. 


Mothers everywhere have listened 
eagerly to her personal talks about 
right reading. The happiest situa- 
tion would be one which enabled 
Mrs. Miller to see all of the mothers 
who are so deeply interested in 
child character-building. But Mrs. 
Miller can’t see everyone, much as 
she would like to. So women thor- 
oughly versed in the BOOKHOUSE 
plan of “Right Reading” do this 
for her. 


It is possible that this may be just 
the work for you, especially if you 
desire to be of service to other people. 
If you are over thirty years of 
age, have a good education and 
are free to travel, why not check 

the coupon below ? 
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Send this coupon now for MRS. MILLER’S book 
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«Minnehaha 


MINNEHAHA, THE INDIAN 
DOLL, TOPSY, THE AMUSING 
PICKANINNY, AND THE GRUFF 
POLICEMAN ARE DELIGHTFUL 
CHARACTER DOLLS FOR 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ROOMS, 
AND ALSO FOR PLAYTHINGS 
TO AMUSE CHILDREN. THEY 
ARE EASY TO MAKE AND ARE 
EXTREMELY GAY AND COLOR- 
FUL. MADE IN MINIATURE, 
THEY HANG IN THE BACK 
WINDOW OF A CAR, A GAY 
IDEA INTRODUCED BY PARIS 
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(sharacter Dolls Flandmade of Rug Varn 


Designed by Mary LoutsE CusTIis 


Photographs by R.T. Dooner 






































HE character doll, a novelty 
enjoyed by both children and 
grown-ups, can be made very 
easily; these instructions describe methods of con- 
structing them of yarns. 

For making Minnehaha, the Indian doll, the fol- 
lowing materials are required: Five 1-ounce skeins 
of light brown worsted rug yarn; one skein each of 
red, orange, light green and black; and 2 ten-cent 
strings of colored glass beads. 

Bopy. Unfold 4 skeins of light brown and tie all 
loops together at one end. Tie again 3 inches be- 
low, for neck. Open 5th skein of light brown, cut 
loops at both ends, tie in the center and braid both 
sides for 714 inches, for arms; tie with light green 
yarn and clip 14 inches below. Pull arms through 
separated loops of body and tie securely to neck. 
Now cut all loops of body of doll at the bottom. 
Tie 514 inches below neck, for waist. Braid 36 
strands for each 
leg for 10inches, 
tie with red 
yarn and clip 


14% inches below. Cut the remaining strands 8 
inches below waist, for skirt. 

Wic. Cut fifteen 24-inch strands of black, use one 
strand for center of wig, fold each of the remaining 
strands double, slip loop under center strand and 
pull ends through the loop tight. Alternating left 
and right, knot strands to center strand. Sew cen- 
ter strand to head; braid each side for 5 inches and 
wind with red yarn for 1 inch. 

Dress. Cut twenty-four 28-inch strands of 
orange yarn, fold and loop to strand to tie around 
neck. Cut thirty-four 5-inch strands of red yarn 
and loop to one orange strand of dress at right side, 
from shoulder to bottom of dress. Make belt of 
three 20-inch strands of light green, weave center 10 
inches back and forth with red yarn and tie belt 
around waist with knot at the right side. Fasten 1 
bead on end of each strand of skirt and dress and 3 
on end of each strand of belt. Knot ends of strands, 
to hold beads. 

HEADBAND. Cut 2 strands of orange and 1 of 
light green, each 8 inches long. Weave with a 
strand of red and sew to head. Make 2 feathers of 


The Baby Doll 








Jean 


JEAN, THE BEWITCHING 
LITTLE FLAPPER, AND THE 
SOFT, CUDDLY BABY DOLL 
ARE EXCELLENT TOYS FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN. THE 
BABY IS PARTICULARLY AP- 
PEALING, VERY SOFT AND 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR THE 
SMALLEST BABY TO PLAY 
WITH AND TAKE TO BED. 
AFTER TOO STRENUOUS 
HOURS OF PLAY ON THE 
FLOOR OR IN SOILED LOVING 
HANDS, SHE MAY BE WASHED 
IN SOAP AND WATER AND 
LAID OUT TO DRY 
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Why try to Heat 
all Outdoors? 


You can reduce heat leakage, save money 
and enjoy greater year ’round home 
comfort in a house built with Celotex 


Heat-leaking roofs and walls waste 
fuel, create extra furnace labor, increase 
household worries. They cause dis- 
comfort and endanger health by mak- 
ing rooms cold, hallways draughty and 
floors chilly and damp. 


Ordinary building materials do not 
offer enough resistance to this waste- 
ful heat loss. A special material is re- 
quired —one that has superior qualities 
of insulation. 

After careful laboratory tests, scien- 
tists found the material best suited for 
insulation—long tough fibres of cane! 
These fibres have millions of tiny 
sealed air cells—just what is needed 
for retarding heat leakage and for 
keeping out extreme heat, cold and 
dampness. Today these fibres are in- 
terlaced into strong durable boards 
of Celotex .. . boards that build as 
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INSULATING CANE BOARD 












Furnished by THE MCKINLEY LUMBER CQ: 
PHONE DIAL 7210 & 7219 









When you buy a house look for 
this sign... it is your assur- 
ance of greater home comfort 


CELOTEX IS THE ONLY INSULATION MADE FROM THE LONG TOUGH FIBRES OF CANE L 


well as insulate—that replace other 
materials. 


Everywhere Celotex Standard Build- 
ing Board is used for sheathing; for 
lining basements, attics and garages; 
for insulating roofs of old homes as 
well as new. Celotex Lath gives new 
beauty to plastered walls because it is 
designed to eliminate cracks and lath 
marks. 


The effect of insulation is familiar 
to every family that has a refrigerator 
—and Celotex is used to insulate many 
household refrigerators and thousands 
of railway reftigerator cars. 


Ask your contractor, architect and 
lumber dealer. Or write direct to us 
for the Celotex book, ‘Year "Round 
Comfort and Fuel Saving.”’ 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Murray 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal. All reliable 
lumber dealers can supply Celotex 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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yarn for back of headband by cutting 
thirty 14%-inch strands of yarn for each 
feather. Tiestrands to a wire pipe cleaner, 
making a single knot and pulling a strand 
to each side. Trim the shape of a feather. 
Make 1 orange feather and 1 red. String 
remaining beads and tie around neck, 
making 2 strands. 

Use large black shoe buttons for eyes 
and embroider mouth and nose with red 
yarn. 


PSY, the pickaninny doll, can be 
made with six l-ounce skeins of black 
rug yarn, 2 of red and 1 of chamois color. 
Bopy. Unfold 4 skeins of black and tie 
all loops together at one end. Tie again 
31% inches below, for neck. Open 5th 
skein of black, cut loops at both ends, tie 
in the center and braid both sides for 74% 
inches, for arms; tie with red and clip 14% 
inches below. Pull arms through sepa- 
rated loops of body and tie securely to 
neck. Now cut all loops of body of doll at 
the bottom. Tie body 5 inches below neck, 
for waist. Braid 42 strands for each leg 
for 10 inches; tie with red and clip 1% 
inches below. Clip remaining strands of 
body 4 inches below waist. 

Wic. Cut 25 strands of black 9 inches 
long, use one strand for center of wig; 
fold each of the remaining strands, slip 
loop under center strand and pull ends 
through tight. Alternate left and right 
from center strand. Sew to head and 
make about 12 pigtail braids around 
head. Braid tightly and tie 1 inch from 
head with red yarn. 

Waist. Fold forty 12-inch strands of 
chamois-colored yarn and loop to one 
strand to tie around neck. Tie tightly at 
waist and clip 1% inches below. 

SKIRT. Make 2 skirts of red—forty 
14-inch strands to each—folding each 
strand and looping to strand to tie around 
waist. 

Use large black shoe buttons for eyes 
and make a loop of white yarn or several 
strands of coarse white thread around each 
eye. Embroider mouth and nose with red. 


EAN, thekiddiedoll, calls for five 1-ounce 

skeins of chamois-colored worsted rug 
yarn, 2 of scarlet, 1 of blue and 1 of gold. 

Bopy. Unfold 4 skeins of chamois color 
and tie all loops together at one end. Tie 
3 inches below, for neck. Open 5th skein 
of chamois, cut loops at both ends, tie in 
the center and braid both sides for 7% 
inches, for arms; tie with blue yarn and 
clip 14% inches below. Pull arms through 
separated loops of body of doll and tie se- 
curely to neck. Now cut all loops of body 
of doll at the bottom. Tie 5 inches from 
neck for waist, divide strands and braid 
10 inches, for legs; tie with blue yarn and 
clip 114 inches below. 

WIc: Cut 25 strands of gold 10 inches 
long. Use one strand for center of wig, 
fold each of the remaining strands, slip 
loop under center strand and pull ends 
through tight. Alternate left and right 
from center strand. Sew to head, trim for 
bangs and bob. Use large shoe buttons, 
painted blue, for eyes and embroider one 
straight stitch with scarlet, for mouth, and 
two dots for the nose. 

Dress. Wind scarlet yarn around 
10-inch cardboard 40 times, clip at one 
side, fold each strand and loop to one 
strand to tie around neck. With blue 
make loose buttonhole stitch around neck 
and one row in backstitch 4 inch below. 
Make belt by taking 3 strands of blue 22 
inches long, weave center 8 inches back 
and forth with scarlet and tie belt around 
waist with bow at the back. Make under- 
skirt of thirty 14-inch strands looped to 
strand to tie around waist. 

Hat. Make hat, shaped to fit, of any 
stiff material, wind with scarlet yarn and 
sew yarn in place. Face brim with blue 
yarn, sewing it in place. Tie double strand 
of blue around crown for band. Make silk 
lining for hat. 


HE POLICEMAN requires five 1-ounce 

skeins of chamois-colored worsted rug 
yarn, 3 of Flemish blue, 1 of black and 12 
small brass buttons. 


Bopy. Unfold 4 skeins of chamois 


color and tie all loops together at one end. 
Tie 3 inches below, for neck. Open 5th 
skein of chamois, cut loops at both ends, 
tie in the center and braid both sides for 
7% inches, for arms; tie, then clip 114 
inches below. Pull arms through sepa- 
rated loops of body and tie securely to 
neck. Now cut all loops of body of doll at 
the bottom. Tie 5 inches from neck, for 
waist; divide strands and braid for legs for 
10 inches; tie and clip 114 inches below. 
With blue yarn wrap arms and legs. 
Make body of coat of thirty-six 24-inch 
strands, fold and loop to one strand to tie 
around neck. 

BELT. Take 3 strands of black 12 inches 
long, weave back and forth with another 
strand of black and fasten around waist. 
Sew 5 brass buttons on each side of coat 
from the shoulder to the waist. Suggest 
black shoes by looping twenty-five 3-inch 
strands of black to one strand, to tie 
around ankles. 

POLICEMAN’S CLUB. Fold a wire pipe 
cleaner to 4-inch length, wind with black 
yarn and hang to right wrist with strand of 
yarn. 

Cap. Make foundation of any stiff 
material shaped like a policeman’s cap; 
cover with blue yarn, wound around and 
around and sewed in place. Buttonhole 
stitch around visor of cap with black yarn. 
Trim cap with a brass button at each side 
and with 2 strands of black yarn across 
front of cap from one button to the other. 
Use 2 large black shoe buttons for eyes; 
embroider nose and make black mustache 
with yarn. Sew a few tufts of black yarn at 
each side of head below cap, to suggest hair. 


HE BABY DOLL, made of fourfold 

Germantown zephyr yarn, requires 
2 balls of pink and 1 of white, and 2 skeins 
of amber and 1 of light blue. The bon- 
net is fashioned from 2 skeins of white 
angora. 

Bopy. Wind 2 balls of pink German- 
town around 20-inch cardboard. Tie all 
loops together at one end; clip other end. 
Tie again 4 inches below, for neck. Braid 
66 strands at each side, for arms, for 5 
inches; tie, for wrists, and clip 1 inch be- 
low. Tie remaining strands of body of 
doll 5 inches below neck for waist, divide 
strands and braid for 6 inches, for legs; 
tie, and clip 1 inch below. 

DrREss. Wind the ball of white around a 
10-inch cardboard. Tie all loops together 
at one end, clip at the other. Take 6 of 
these strands to use for belt and wrists. 
Take another strand, then fold all the re- 
maining strands and loop 2 at a time to 
this ‘and to tie around neck. Then 
with the tight blue, used double, back- 
stitch around each loop around neck. 
Take 40 strands of the white at each side 
of dress over the arms, tie to wrists of doll 
and clip 34 of an inch below. Make belt 
and wristbands of 3 strands of blue and 
weave back and forth with a double 
strand of white. Leave blue ends long 
enough to tie for sash in back of doll and 
for bow at each wrist. Clip white strands 
of dress ankle length. 

Hair. Cut the amber skein in 1-inch 
lengths, untwist the yarn and sew the 
tufts around top and back of head; then 
trim evenly. Use 2 large shoe buttons, 
painted with light blue lacquer, for eyes, 
and embroider mouth and nose with deep 
pink yarn or thread. 

BONNET. Take 2 strands of the angora 
24 inches long, and with another strand 
threaded in a large-eyed needle make a 
loose buttonhole stitch across center 6 
inches of these 2 strands; turn and con- 
tinue to buttonhole-stitch back and forth 
across these 6 inches until work is 2 inches 
wide. Then join the two back corners and 
fill in circle with rows of loose buttonhole 
stitches, working around and around to- 
ward the center; fasten. Use the 2 ends 
of the angora at each side for the bonnet 
strings and tie at one side in a bow. 

These dolls are fascinating to make and 
are enchanting toys for children. With 
the body foundation as given in the direc- 
tions, these dolls may be dressed in a great 
variety of ways. 
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The Finest Aluminum 





, 


New. . massive. . Vapo-Seal’d 


for cooking without water 


Indeed they are new, these superb Mirro utensils for smartly 
modern kitchens. You have seen nothing so fine, so expert 


ii cooking, as the Mirro Dutch oven, for example—the one” 


in the picture—or the new Mirro covered pans and skillets: 


These improved utensils are made of triple-thick alumi- 
num, which spreads the heat and prevents burning. They 
have massive fitted covers, scientifically designed to form 
the Vapo-Seal that keeps the moisture in. So they are ideal 
for the new, healthful way of cooking with little or no water— 
the way that saves precious vitamins and minerals that are 
easily lost in ordinary cooking. 


You really owe it to yourself to own 
some of these ultra-efficient utensils. 
The Mirro Dutch oven with its gen- 
erous 4)4-quart capacity costs only 
$4.25—a little more in the Far West 
and South. Ask your dealer to show 
you other Mirro utensils too. And 
mail the coupon for a most attractive 


booklet. 





The Vapo-Seal 
The heavy cover “A” fits 
the groove “B” and seals 

the moisture in 







The Seal of Cooking Authority 


The seal above means that the cooking ability of 
the utensil which bears it has been tested and 
proved by the Mirro Test Kitchen. It is a mark 
of expert domestic-science authority to guide 
you in buying kitchen ware—an assurance that 
when you choose Mirro you will get, not only 
exceptional quality and value, but the right de- 
sign and right weight for the best cooking results. 
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Mock Duck—and the Mirro Dutch Oven 


A marvelous combination. Bring together the ingredi- 
ents shown in the color photograph, follow watchfully 
the directions below, cook slowly and gently in a gen- 
uine Mirro Dutch oven—and what a triumph of taste 
and tenderness will be yours! 


MOCK DUCK 
2-Lb. Steak, 2’’ Thick, 1 Teaspoon Salt Carrots 
Split for Dressing ¥% Teaspoon Pepper Potatoes 
Dressing 


2 Cups Toasted % Teaspoon os ga 
Bread Crumbs ¥% Teaspoon Salt 
2 Onions, Diced 1 Teaspoon Sage 1 Egg, Slightly 

2 Slices Bacon, Diced 1% Teaspoon Pepper 


Beaten 

and Tried Out % Cup Cold Water 
Mix the ingredients for the dressing thoroughly. Stuff into the 
steak, and tie it securely with string. Sear until brown on all sides 
in hot fat in the Dutch oven. Place scraped carrots around the 
Mock Duck. Cover, and cook over a low flame for 1 hour. Uncover, 
salt and pepper the meat, add potatoes (if desired) around the Mock 
Duck. Cover, and continue cooking 1 to 134 hours, depending on the 
toughness of the meat. Serve very hot. The strings should be re- 
moved before serving. 


Juice of % Lemon, 
if Desir 





Unusual Recipe Booklet Free 
Atummsum Goops Manuracturinc Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Please send me *‘ What’s New in Cookery,” the Mirro Test Kitchen’s color- 
illustrated book of unusual recipes. LHJ 11-28 
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Keeping up with 
the juniors 


One of the principal reasons why 
Nazareth knit underwear is so 
popular with children is that it 
is made by specialists who design 
these garments—who try them 
out on average boys and girls, 
changing this or that, until a 
garment seems to be correct in 
every respect. Then the new'style 
is offered through the stores. 

You can get heavyweight waist suits 
in knee length with short sleeves, 
ankle length with long sleeves; plain 


union suits; Nazareth waists and 
infants’ shirts. 

All Nazareth fabrics, whether 
bleached cotton, tinted or part wool 
with rayon stripes, are knitted at the 
Nazareth mill. Every step from yarn 
to buttons is taken with service and 
value always the objective. 
Nazareth keeps up with the 
juniors by making modern style 
underwear. 

Always look for the Nazareth label. 
Write us for catalog, if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 
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Boys’ number shown above is Style 
BU, girls’ number is Style BUDN. 
Both of these are heavyweight 
waist union suits. Bleached, 
fleeced, knitted fabric. Taped front, 
back and sides. Non-rusting metal [} 
pin-tubes. Taped buttons where || 
needed. All flat seams. Drop seat. f[ 
Collarette neck. Retails at $1.00. 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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Bed Jackets to- Make for (hristmas Gifts 


Warm and Dainty, Whether Knitted or (rocheted 


MIERY light and very warm, the 
fm) two attractive bed jackets which 
are photographed on this page 
ra) are simplicity itself to make and 
une! are ideal gifts for those who like 
their breakfast in bed in the morning, for 
invalids or for friends who are going 
abroad, where breakfast is invariably 
served in one’s room and one’s room is in- 
variably chilly of a winter morning. These 
two jackets are very easy to make. 

The jacket at the top of the page is 
knitted in kimono style and trimmed with 
wool fringe. The sacque shown at the 
bottom of the page is crocheted. Devel- 
oped here in pink and white, they may 
equally well be done in two contrasting 
shades, in two tones of the same color or 
in one solid color, to match the color 
scheme of a bedroom or in accordance with 
some special color taste. Directions for 
making these jackets are given below. 

To make the knitted kimono shown 
above, you will need 8 one-ounce balls of 
pink Shetland floss, a pair of No. 4% 
needles and a No. 3 crochet hook. Gauge: 
10 ridges equal 2 inches; 11 sts. equal 2 
inches. 

Cast on 3 sts. Knit 1 row, increasing 1 st. 
in the first st. as follows: knit the st. as 
usual, but do not slip from 
needle; place right-hand 


Designed by Merle Munn 


row, knit to within 1 st. of center back, 
bind off 3 sts., slip sts. of first half on 
holder, knit to end of row. Continue to 
knit sts. on this side only, keeping inside 
or neck edge even, and decrease at begin- 
ning of every 2nd row (1 st. each ridge on 
outside edge only). 

Work thus until there are 50 sts. Then 
decrease 1 st. on this side every 4th row 
until 15 sts. remain on needle. Decrease 
every 2nd row as before, fasten off last st. 
Make other side to correspond. , Loop 
fringe: fasten yarn in a corner with a slip 
stitch,* insert hook in next st.; with right 
hand wind yarn over first two fingers of 
left hand, insert hook under the two 
threads and draw them through stitch, 
slipping loop from finger, yarn over and 
draw through sts. on hook. Repeat from * 
around all sides. Tack front and back of 
sleeves together on underarm. 

The crocheted kimono shown below 
calls for 7 one-ounce balls white Shetland 
floss and 2 of pink; also a No. 4 crochet 
hook. 

Chain 85 sts. Begin pattern: 1 st. row, 
s. c. in 2nd chain st., * ch. 3, 2 d. c. in 


same st. with s. c., skip 3 sts. of chain. 
1 s. c. in next st.*, repeat between *s 
across row (21 patterns). 2nd row: Turn, 
ch. 3, 2d. c. in thes. c. at end of last row,* 
1s. c. under the next ch. 3 of last row, ch. 
3, 2 d. c. under the same 3 ch.* Repeat 
between *s across row, ending 1 s. c. under 
last 3 ch. of last row. 

Repeat 2nd row for all work. Work 12 
inches. Ch. 21 sts. for sleeve, work pat- 
tern across chain and the back as before. 
Ch. 21 for 2nd sleeve, attach and work 
pattern across this chain. Continue over 
all sts. for 6 inches. Work 31 patterns * 
turn, work over these 31 patterns only, 
increasing every 6th row by working 2 
patterns in the 2nd pattern from neck 
edge, and repeat 3 times, continuing sleeve 
7 inches from *. 

Then discontinue the 5 sleeve patterns 
and work the remaining 35 patterns until 
the front of the jacket is the same length 
as the back measured at the underarm. 
Make the other side to correspond, leav- 
ing 5 patterns in center for back of neck. 
Sew seams. 

For the border, with pink, work pat- 
tern as before across lower edges, around 
front and back of neck, working 2 patterns 
in the corners. Repeat, making stripes 1 
row white, 1 pink, 1 white, 
1 pink. Make border in 





needle back of left-hand 
needle and knit a 2nd st. 
on the back thread of 
same st. Repeat this in- 
crease on the beginning 
of every row until there 
are 19 sts. (8 sts. added 
each side). 

Knit 2 rows without in- 
creasing. Continue to in- 
crease on beginning of 
each row for 8 rows. Knit 
2 rows even—which is 1 
st. added each side for 4 
ridges, 1 ridge even. Work 
thus until there are 59 sts. 
Then omit even edges and 
increase on beginning of 
all rows until work mea- 
sures 24 inches from be- 
ginning, measuring down 
the center of back. Next 








“| 


the same way around end 
of sleeves. 

Either the invalid or 
the traveler would prob- 
ably also appreciate an 
afghan crocheted or 
knitted in the pattern of 
the bed jacket and match- 
ing it in color. A lining of 
silk crépe or very thin wool 
in solid color is effective 
and adds extra warmth as 
well to these bed jackets. 
The convenience of a light 
throw to be kept on the 
chaise longue or at the foot 
of the bed is very great. 
These afghans may be de- 
veloped in very interesting 
designs and are unusually 
attractive suggestions for 
Christmas gifts. 
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Ten seconds with your mirror today 
may save you hours 


in the dentist’s chair tomorrow 
de 


RE your teeth worth a few moments’ study? Not 
care... you give them that now. But careful 
thought about the tooth brush you use twice daily. 
Do you know that dental arches (teeth and gums) 
differ... that no one tooth brush can suit all types? 
Do you know that today Pro-phy-lac-tic makes a 
different tooth brush for every type and condition of 
dental arch—that it’s as easy as ABC’s to know ex- 
actly which Pro-phy-lac-tic is right for you? 


Tell your own health fortune 


Ten seconds . . . a mirror . . . and this important 
knowledge of dental arches—and you can assure 
yourself of sparkling white teeth, firm healthy gums 
—good health for the years that are to come. 

Your mirror quickly reveals that you have one of 
three types of dental arches. Yours, like most, may 





Small face and Full-formed 
mouth show face and mouth 
small, sharply indicate large 


oval dentalarch dental arch 


Your pentisr will tell you that dental arches (teeth and gums) 
differ in shape and condition. Here you see two types of heads. 
Each has a different size dental arch requiring a different type 
of brush. There is still a third type. Pro-phy-lac-tic makes a 
special brush for each. Read above how easily you can tell your 
type... know exactly which Pro-phy-lac-tic to use. 





















AMMA RELL 

















: ; Oval Pro-phy-lac- 
a tic — scientifically 
hi designed for the 
special require- 
ments of the small 
or more sharply 
oval dental arch. 











Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic— 
the brush that’s right for 


Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic— Try 
this brush if your gums and 
those who have a medium 
or large size dental arch. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
TOOTH BRUSHES 
different in shape and size—alike in quality 


teeth need special care... 
It massages as it cleans. 





be full-formed, as shown by a face and mouth of 
average size. It may be small, tending toward the 
oval. Or still a third condition may prevail—that 
of teeth and gums that call for special brushing care. 

Whatever type you have, Pro-phy-lac-tic now 
makes a brush that exactly suits your needs: the 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic for the full-formed dental 
arch; the Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic for the smaller, more 
sharply oval dental arch; the Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic 
for dental arches—either large or small—that need 
massage as well as cleaning action to restore teeth 
and gums to a normal, healthy condition. 


Dentists gave aid freely 


All three Pro-phy-lac-tics have been carefully de- 
signed in the light of advanced dental science. They 
represent vast improvements in manufacturing de- 
tails based on fifty years of experience. They have 
been thoroughly tested and heartily approved by the 
country’s leading dental clinics. 

And —though different in shape and size, all 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are alike in one re- 
spect—quality—the same high standard of work- 
manship and materials that has made the name 
Pro-phy-lac-tic world-famous. 

Make the simple mirror test today. It’s easy to 
do—and vital to your health. Then try using the 
type of tooth brush your dental arch requires. A 
month from now, look into the mirror again .. . if 
you want to see a flashing new beauty of teeth and 
gums you perhaps never dreamed would be yours. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), Ltd., Montreal. 


See this display cabinet now 
at your local store. It shows 
all three Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brushes . . . new transpar- 
ent handles in color. . . 
contains mirror to help you 
choose brush that exactly 
suits your dental arch. 
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Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book, 
“THE QUEST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell 
you how to follow her scientific 
method in the care of your skin 
at home. And a second book, 
“YOUR MASTER PIECE— 
YOURSELF,” will tell you 
about Elizabeth Arden’s Home 
Course for beauty and health. 


DEMEYER 


Come to her Salon and you will hear these brecious truths about the care of your skin 


C/irst P| all, Mies Farias will tell you that no Jin can be bright and hie and clear until it is 


healthy. She will say, “you must seidibee your cireulation dance so that the blood goes joyously through 
r ’ 
your veins, \cluaneal old tissues and carrying away the deadly waste products that produce blemishes. 


“You must brace up your muscles, make them taut know that every word is true, for she herself is so young 


and vigorous. And, of course, you must keep the out- and vivid and glowing, that you realize she practices as 


side of your skin scrupulously clean and toned up. You well as understands the exquisite care of the skin. 


Indeed, this is the great truth back of Elizabeth Arden’s 
success: Every Preparation, every method of application 
is directly inspired by Miss Arden, is first of all perfected 
by her for her own use before she offers it to you. That 
is why Elizabeth Arden has won the confidence of ten 


million women and become a symbol of loveliness to them. 


must nourish starved tissues, too—some skins you know, 


have such a hungry look.” 
And, then, emphatically, Miss Arden will be sure to 


add, whatever you do, do not use make-up to cover your 


faults, but simply to enhance your virtues ¥ 


As Miss Arden counsels you, you cannot help but 


Oliaabeth Fiubn recommends these preparations i the regular care of your dons at home 





VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
Melts into the pores, rids them of 
dust and impurities, leaves skin soft 
and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
Tones, firms and whitens the skin. 
Use with and after Cleansing Cream. 
85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD 
Keeps the skin | sand and firm, rounds 
out wrinkles, lines and hollows. $1, 
$1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


ARDENA 
VELVA CREAM 


A delicate cream for sensitive skins. 
Recommended for a full face, as it 
smooths and softens the skin without 
fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN 
PORE CREAM 


Greaseless astringent cream, contracts 
open pores, corrects their inactivity. 
Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. 
$1, $2.50. 


.VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 
A penetrating oil rich in the elements 
which restore sunken tissues or flabby 
muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 
AMORETTA CREAM 
A vanishing and protective cream, 
gives the skin a soft, natural finish 
under powder. $1, $2. 
VENETIAN 
SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
For flaccid cheeks and neck. Lifts 
and strengthens the tissues, tightens 
the skin. $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN FLOWER POWDER 

Fine, pure, delicately perfumed. 
White, Cream, Naturelle, Rose, 
Special, Rachel, Spanish Rachel. 
$1.75. 

VENETIAN SPECIAL EYE LOTION 
Use with an eye-cup, morning and 
night, to cleanse and tone the eyes. 
$1, $2.50. 

VENETIAN SPECIAL EYE CREAM 
Fills out lines and wrinkles around 
the eyes. Leave a little on the skin 
around the eyes overnight. $1.50. 


On sale at shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton PL 0 BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. o PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18thSt. o© WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. o ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


DETROIT: 1253 Washington Blvd. o SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. oe LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th St. 0 BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta o CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleurieso MADRID: 71 Calle Alcala 
ROME: Via Condotti 65 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BERLIN, W: Lennéstr. 5 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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ag] PORTS hats, which are as smart 
fee) as they are easy to make, enable 
™%| the woman who finds it impos- 
sible to be correctly fitted, or to 
7 =a) achieve the lines most becoming 
to her face in ready-made hats, to com- 
plete her fall sports costumes attractively 
and suitably. The four hats which are 
photographed here and included in design 
No. 5931 may be developed in leather, felt 
or silk fabric. They echo the dictates of 
Paris for early fall millinery most suc- 
cessfully. 

The hat which is photographed at the 
extreme left fits the head closely and suits 






















Designed by -Merle Munn 


for a portion of the crown and as the facing 
for the brim. 

In making these hats, crinoline is re- 
quired only if they are made of leather. 
Felt is sufficiently stiff to need no other 
foundation. 

The materials required do not exceed 
half a skin of leather for one color. The 
most attractively pliable and workable 
leather skins are now sold in colors that 
are unusually lovely and becoming. In 
felt, which is generally sold in 54-inch 
widths, the amount required for each de- 
sign varies from 4 to 4% yard. ‘Satin or 
velvet could also be used in making up 
the designs. 

Design No. 5931 may be had in 22-inch 
head size only, but slight alterations eas- 
ily adapt all four models to various sizes. 

Leather hats such as these offer a point 
of departure for the creation of innumer- 
able smart sports or street ensembles, as 
well as the finishing touch for costumes 
which have already been selected and as- 
sembled. Leather is effectively used in 
appliqué for scarfs, or it may be applied in 
bold, conventionalized designs on the 


our Made-at-Home Flats of Suede 
Echo Parisian Diétates for Early Fall 


Models Which are Equally Smart in Felt 


rectangle shape, trimmed with the same 
appliqué. Just at present Paris says every 
sports dress must be accompanied by a 
scarf of sotne sort. 

These sports hats are also interesting 
suggestions for wear with leather coats. 
Suéde coats are finding more and more 
favor for street wear, and these hats may 
be developed in matching colors for an 
harmonius ensemble effect. 

The same scheme of appliqué matching 
the hat is equally feasible and smart when 
the hat is in felt, and it offers as many or 
more possibilities for color combination, 
contrast and charming arrangement. 



























a young face particu- 
larly well. The trim- 
ming band may beheld 
in place by running it 
through a slit in the 
crown of the hat—a 
very chic note from 
Paris—or it may be 
fastened with a pin. 
Hat and trimming 
band are cut in the 
same color; or for wear 




























R. T. DOONER 


Of course the first 
requisite for a smart 
hat is always a hat 
which is becoming. 
Just as a dowdy hat 
ruins the most attrac- 
tive dress, an unbe- 
coming hat is never 
chic. In selecting the 
type of hat most suited 
to your own features 
and face it is always 








with an ensemble 
may be in a matching 
color or in an attractive contrasting shade. 

The hat shown at the left center com- 
bines two tones or two colors with unusual 
success. The slightly draped crown is in- 
teresting and becoming, and the unusual 
shaping of the brim, which turns back 
and rises higher on the left side, is note- 
worthy. 

The hat shown at the right center is a 
version of the draped turban modified to 
be entirely suitable for sports, but consid- 
erably more becoming to many types than 
the tight little skull cap which has been 
seen so much lately. Two shades of the 
leather are shown as drapery in the photo- 
graph, which is the happiest of the effec- 
tive combinations for this style; but one 
color is also very chic. 

This hat shows a somewhat more ma- 
ture but very effective adaptation of the 
present return of the béret shape in smart 
Parisian hats. 

The hat at the extreme right is designed 
particularly for the matron. The brim is 
softening and becoming, and the draped 
crown, which fastens in a point on the left 
side, is at once tailored and dignified. A 
lighter shade or contrasting color is used 


$931 


pockets, collar and cuffs of a sports coat of 
soft wool. A light tan coat, appliquéd 
with dark brown leather and worn with a 
hat of the same leather, would be exceed- 
ingly smart for fall, while dark green 
appliquéd with a lighter green leather 
would be equally effective. A flat envelope 
purse of the same leather is very easily 
made to complete the costume; and in 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that one of the most distinctive purses 
from a great French designer’s recent col- 
lection is an envelope shape, fastened by a 
long, tasseled cord which winds round and 
round it, instead of the more usual clasp. 

For sports dresses, appliquéd leather is 
very attractive indeed. A huge pocket 
boldly appliquéd with leather converts a 
simple dress into a very individual one; 
the appliqué may likewise be used for 
borders at neck, cuff and hipline, as was 
shown in the French blouses illustrated in 
the September JOURNAL. It is as suitable 
to dresses of silk sports materials as it is to 
Jerseys, angoras or woolens. With a dress 
having a pocket or other comparatively 
small leather appliqué effect a scarf could 
be worn, either in the triangle or short, 


well to remember that 

it is first of all the 
round of face, which is to say the youthful 
of face, who can wear the closely fitted 
brimless type of hat. This is particularly 
suited also to the face blessed with beau- 
tiful eyes, which should be shown to their 
best advantage. The woman with a full 
face, or the woman who has a very promi- 
nent nose, unless it is of the very striking 
type and part of very regular features, 
should wear a brim with width at the sides, 
such as that shown at the extreme right. 
Glasses, unless offset by remarkably fine 
coloring, require a brim. By accentuating 
the width of the loop at the side in the 
hat shown at the extreme left it may be 
adapted to the extremely thin face with 
thin nose. 

The recent vogue of leather trimmings 
and decorations has brought leather skins 
into the dress-trimming department of 
most large department stores all over the 
country. Readers having difficulty in 
securing leathers for making up hats in 
the quantity or colors which they wish, 
may secure addresses by sending their 
requests, accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to the Fashion Editor, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Hats, 35 cents. 





Famous 


PARKER 


PING-P O 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc., Sole Makers 


There is no better game! Fast, exciting ac- 
tion. Sets from $2 to $20. Sold by all 
leading DEALERS, or by mail. Write for 
Illustrated Price List. 





PING-PONG always bears the brand PING-PONG 
upon the box, rackets, net and balls, and contains 
the official Laws of PING-PONG, adopted by 
the American Association. It is made only by 


Parker Brothers, Inc. 
JG 


Great Aviation Game 


an 


THE AIR MAIL GAME 


















WINGS is entirely original in play. The 
newest thing in Games. Exciting, Novel! 
Every play packed with unexpected thrills. 
For Men and Women and bright Young People. 2, 3, 
or 4.can play. Price, 75c at DEALERS’ or by mail. 


TOURING 


Immensely popu- 
lar! Fast play! 
The concentrated 
essence of delightful 
excitement! Surpris- 
ing, laughable, enter- 
taining! For 2, 3, or 
4 players. Price, 75c 
at DEALERS’ or by 
mail. 





HOKUM 


Fun and hilarity! 
All ages enjoy its 
quick action and 
excitement. The game 
for a roomful—2 to 8 
players. Price, $1 at 
DEALERS’ or by 
mail. 








D Say LES 
Games in ed y< 
America. (4 
Price, 75c each at DEALERS’ or by mail. 


PEGITY, porter: beach = Knight’s Jour- 
ney, Boy Scouts’ Progress Game, Five Wise 
Birds, Across the Continent, Peg Baseball, 
Game of OZ, Lame Duck, Halma, Pastime 
Picture Puzzles (send for descriptive circular). 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
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rite into those recl] es: Ses ‘Maid Puffed | 
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1] 
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E 
ECIPES for special holiday the juice, these raisins bring to your 
treats — you are turning to dishes more of that fine old muscat 
them more and more frequently flavor than you’ve ever had before. 

ss In nearly Re y OOK: OA Sai You might expect these finer , 

tial part seeded raisins. Do you seeded raisins to be expensive. They s 

read it with a bit of a sigh? Then aren’t. All their advantages are ; 

listen. yours to enjoy—when you write ; 

This year you don’t have to sep- into recipes “Sun-Maid Puffed” a 

arate seeded raisins one by one from and tell your grocer that’s the kind f 

a sticky mass. Sun-Maid Puffed you must have. ° 
come to you ready to use from the Suw-Marp Ratsiw. Growers oF 

carton. Not sticky. They pour! CALIFORNIA. 7 * * Producers also of ; 

And because we found a way to seedless Sun-Maid Nectars, actually 8 

remove the seeds without wasting grape-like. : 
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Bowknot 


ey weater 


Directions for Kuitting the Chic 


Worn by Miss Margalo Gillmore on Page 34 

























































































NE of the "SEERA © Saki concencenes rs row 8 times (16 
O very Cc SRR RR arama ae sts. off each 
smartest B et ae ee B side). Bind off 
versions of the 3% ete x Bekx remaining 38 sts. 
sweater is the x x% % % fe xe ? . FRONT: Cast 
one worn so ef- x ¥ MORIN 5 x, on 99 sts., work 
fectively by ee xxx 2B Bye Rte SERMEEREN A as for back 6% 
Miss Margalo RE Ri xX xxx xxx XIX Hee inches, ending 
Gillmore, whose PRET E AN Exbes EEE ex with a purl row. 
charming char- per eeeeee re xe Re ARR BARES EE Begin bowknot 
neterizations _Seeeeeegeye  & BERNE BECARREEBNEY, «= design. First 
continue to de- saheeeenuae® % SERRE BSE as a row, knit 48 
light followers of BH Re oe ese x Se SEE TREES dark, 1 light, 50 
the Theater SEM aR x gee potetoth- teint tela dark. Continue 
Guild in New OE IK IOEX Xe ee ex 200K to work out pat- 
York this win- SHIRA xR EAR Sa tern according 
ter. The lighter ne ee Bu SNARK RMR ER ¥ to chart up to point 
wool is carried Me OIE BEES SECSEELELE SS A (17 inches from 
about the neck Sere SAIN KOEN ERIS NMOS bottom edge). Bind 
like a scarf and Wasa awk gh x tebtebosetd ft-$ foteiotoge off 5 sts. each side, 
knitted into a MII A 8 BX Kea oN BRR wD then decrease 1 st. 
pattern which Peper rere erererrercet es each side every 2d 
forms a bowknot Peete epee eecer ns Pease ek 4 row 5 times, follow- 
in front. It is Be ee OSS Bae i SESS Soe a ing out the design. 
unusually strik: CUS Ronco s XSAKREARERE At point B knit the 
ing and lends it- PEERPEEEEE EPP SEE C EER EEE tam 2 light sts. together 
self to varied Rekeeer there periees MES K EE as marked —. At 
color combina- PEEERARELEEL TASHA eee point C bind off cen- 
tions. Be ROUT idonoonse. Some ter st.; work each side separately. 
On Page 34 OSI Ea x" Decrease 1 st. at neck edge 
the sweater is ab tS tt ESS every 2d row and work 1st. more 
shown in a dark ait tat 55-43 light and 1 less dark each row 
green, with a brilliant tone of “EX38X until there are 17 light sts. On 
chartreuse green used for the ait line D, decrease 3 sts. across dark sts. 
scarf effect and for the plaited x equal distances apart. Starting at 


silk skirt which is worn with it. 

Material required: 6 balls of dark green 
Shetland floss and 3 balls of light green, a 
pair each of No. 5% and No. 4% needles. 
Gauge: 10 sts. equal 2 inches, 11 rows 
equal 2 inches. 

Back: With dark green cast on 90 sts. 
on No. 514 needles; attach light green. 
Knit 1 row with dark, catching in the light 
yarn. (Carry the light over first finger of 
left hand loosely, hold dark yarn in right 
hand and knit as usual; then on every 
3d st. of dark color, insert needle through 
st. as usual, but insert it under yarn in left 
hand; wrap dark as if to knit, slip light 
off needle and finish st. This catches the 
light in back of st. without knitting it.) 
Purl next row, catching in light as before. 
Repeat these 2 rows until back measures 
17 ins. Bind off 5 sts. each side, decrease 
1 st. each side every 2d row 5 times. 
Work even 414 inches. 

Then begin yoke at back of neck: Work 
3 sts. dark, next 64 sts. light, then catch- 
ing in the dark yarn, 3 sts. dark. Purl 
back the same, repeat these 2 rows once. 
Bind off 4 sts. at the beginning of each 


armhole side, bind off 5 sts. at beginning 
of each row on this side 4 times; bind off 
remaining sts. Work other side to cor- 
respond. Sew shoulder seams and side 
seams. 

SLEEVE: Cast on 14 sts. with dark, 
attach light yarn and purl 1 row, working 
as before. Then cast on 3 sts. at the be- 
ginning of every row until there are 68 
sts. on needle (27 added each side). Then 
decrease 1 st. each side every 2d row 
twice. Work 10 rows, decrease each side 
and repeat every 8th row 5 times. Then 
work to center st. on needle and make this 
st. with light yarn. Next row, work 1 more 
st. each side light (3 light sts.). Continue 
to work 1 st. more each side with light 
green for 24 rows, or until all sts. are light, 
decreasing each side as before. Change to 
No. 44% needles, work all sts. light over 
dark, continuing to decrease each side. 
Work 41% inches or desired length. 

With dark green s. c. around bottom 
edge of sweater, and with light green around 
edge of neck and cuffs. This sweater 
should be carefully pressed on wrong side 
with a damp cloth and a warm iron. 


Winters Mode Changes With the Flour 


(Continued from Page 38) 


line with widely flaring hemline is a most 
significant silhouette, and enormous bows 
perched at the back of slim frocks have a 
lot of say in the mode for evening. 

Ruffles of every description continue in 
the afternoon and evening modes—ruffles 
almost everywhere to take the place of 
plaits, in spite of the ruffles being plaited. 
Flounces and tiers maintain a place of 
consequence which is vastly important in 
both day and afternoon modes. 

Afghan velvet, which has the tiniest 
brocaded effect, appears in afternoon en- 
sembles and evening gowns but not to the 
Same extent as stiff velvet for evening, 
printed velvet for daytime, and plain vel- 
veteen and a little chiffon velvet. 

Pompadour taffetas, sometimes bro- 
caded with silver, appear again and again 


and plain moire continue only to rival silk 
faille, which Lanvin uses so exquisitely. 
Stiff satin in plain, brocaded and embroid- 
ered lamé varieties and especially in Bian- 
chini’s Lunasol, keeps up interest for eve- 
ning, while crépe satin commences with 
luncheon on through the supper dance. 
Black is the favorite afternoon and eve- 
ning color in Paris, and there is. nothing 
which makes a woman look quite so ele- 
gant. There are many other shades, to be 
sure, and not the least of these Chinese 
reds and blues, slate blues, purples, many 
soft browns, a number of grays and quan- 
tities of pale green, reseda and bottle 
green. For evening and occasionally for 
sports, yellows appear. Beige runs along, 
and navy blue appears much more fre- 
quently than one would suppose, in as much 
as it has been so popular the past season. 

















_ THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 












































NAMED FOR THE HISTORIC ABBEY 


Sprays of the passion flowers, morning~glories, 
camomile and other blooms which once brightened 


‘the quiet gardens of the celebrated French abbey 


of Cluny, are reborn with all their delicate beauty 
in this widely wanted Theodore Haviland design. 
Its soft ivory band, deep blue-and-gold border and 
fine old shape all add further richness. 


The Cluny is only one example of the world leader- 
ship of Theodore Haviland china. To its wealth of — 
patterns, quite as much as to the originality and 
skill of its artists or the quality of the china itself, 
its great popularity is due. 


New Lower Prices Now In, Effect 


Completion of anew and greatly enlarged factory at Limoges, — 
France, employing new firing and electrical devices, has soin- 
creased capacity and socut labor costs that Theodore Haviland 
china prices are now at the lowest level since the War. 
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Wurre CH1Ina MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 


Only tf each piece bears one or both of the above marks can 
you be certain of genuine Theodore Haviland patterns and 
china quality. All dealers have or can get this or any other 
design. Free booklet in color on request. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW. 
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If your Doctor served breakfast.. 


If your Doctor actually came into your kitchen—and 
lanned the family breakfast—what foods would he select 
or your children? 


Five years ago, most Doctors would have called for a 
fruit . . cereal . . toast . . and milk. Today they would 
specify a hot whole-wheat cereal—preferably Wheatena. 


Why this changed attitude on cereals? Let’s ask the great 
child specialists—86.1 per cent of whom now recommend 
whole wheat. Here’s their answer: 


Whole wheat is nature’s most nearly perfect solid food. 
It supplies Ménerals for sound teeth and bones . . Vitamins 
for health and appetite . . Proteins for body-building and 
repair . . Carbohydrates and fats for heat and energy . 
Bran for safe regulation. 


Wheatena—the nut-brown cereal—not only brings you 


these great health, strength, growth and energy 
materials of the whole wheat, but it is wonderfully 
delicious . . quick-cooking . . and costs you less than 1 
cent a dish to serve. 


WHEATENA—THE NUT-BROWN WHEAT CEREAL FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 

















Special offer—to every mother 
and every mother-to-be 


“*Feeding the Child from Crib to College’’ was written 
expressly Es you by one of the most eminent child-health 
specialists in America. It gives vital information on diet 
for the expectant mother, the nursing mother and for 
children of all ages that would cost you 

many dollars to obtain on personal visits 
to his office. Also contains many 
attractive recipes. Beautifully bound and 
illustrated. Only 25c brings you your copy. 


W heatena Sample FREE! ea 


OCheck here—enclose 25c—for the book and a Wheatena sample. 
O Check here—enclose no money—for a FREE sample of Wheatena. 





Mail this coupon to The Wheatena Corporation, 
ee Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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ifts for Dog Lovers 


Designs by the Lenox Hill Studios 


Transfer No. 654 























HESE four amus- 
ing designs will 
make enchanting 
Christmas presents for 
dog lovers—and for col- 
lege girls too. The ap- 
pealing puppies at top 
and bottom are done 
in Kensington stitch; 
Scottie and the wire- 
haired terrier are done 
in wool. Directions and 
all four designs are in- 
cluded in transfer No. 
654. 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 





prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Transfers, 35 cents. 





THE CHEF OF A FAMOUS 
NEW YORK HOSTELRY AND 
A WELL-KNOWN HOSTESS' 
IN A SMART CHICAGO 
SUBURB, WINNETKA, 


are enthusiastic over delicious dishes 


made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


HEN smart New York dines at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel one of the favorites in demand is Eugene Thomann’s 
“Bavaroise.” This famous dessert, made by the renowned chef who has 
served New York’s élite for twenty-seven years, is a dish of perfect con- 
sistency and delectability. It is made of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, cream, 
sugar, eggs and vanilla. 


Meanwhile —in Winnetka—a leading hostess, well known for the 
exquisite dishes she serves, declares that Perfection Salad made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine never fails to delight her guests. 


, too, can make both this dessert and 
salad in your own home, easily—quickly— 
and inexpensively. As successfully as though 
they came from the hands of the experi- 
enced chef, or the supervision of the 
famous hostess whose cookeries delight the 
connoisseurs of the smart sets. 


Women are astonished to find with what 
ease, skill and little cost they can make 
bavarians, charlottes, fruited gelatines, 
aspics, and salads with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. Bavaroise takes only 15 minutes 
to make. Perfection Salad takes 12 minutes. 
Both recipes serve 6 people generously. 


Combine Knox Sparkling Gelatine with 
meats, vegetables, fruit juices, and canned 
fruits! Every day you can have a mouth- 
watering surprise for your family. When 
you have guests you will be proud to serve 
such tempting dishes. 


Each package contains enough gelatine 
for four different dishes of six servings 
each. Send today for your valuable new 
Knox recipe book (free). Address Charles Vanilla Bavaroise* 
B. Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 


{Out of deference to this lady we do not use her 
name. It is recorded at Johnstown. 


*Every recipe is tested and proved practical in 
Mrs. Knox’s kitchen. 
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The Chef’s Own Bavaroise 


as made by Eugene Thomann, chef of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 4 
whole eae. 4 ar apse sugar. Few grains 
salt. 14 t cream. or 6 drops v le 

In a dish place eggs, sugar, salt and vanilla and 
beat over boiling water until hot; remove from fire 
and continue beating until cold. Soak gelatine in 
14 cup cold water five to ten minutes, dissolve in 
4 cup boiling water, and cool. Beat whipped 
cream into egg mixture, add dissolved gelatine and 
turn into wet molds. Set on ice until stiff and 
ready to serve. (This will serve six people gen- 





Note: Two eggs may be used instead of four, 
separating eggs and folding in the stiffly beaten 
whites just before turning into molds. This cream 
may be served with berries or any fresh or canned 
fruit, or with whipped cream. Caramel Bavaroise. 
Add 14 cup sugar caramelized to the egg and 
sugar mixture. Caramelize the sugar by put 





it in a sauce and stirring it over hot fire un 'e ion Salad* 
maple Pears rey 14 cup hot water and cook to " ss 
a syrup. (6 servings) 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
seine sa mild vineg table- 
oy. "Ty cao belies Weer : 4 
. on e cup . 
MRS. KNOX Corp | cup wap 5 Senepnentel salt. % cup cabbage, 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. F finely 1 cup celery, cut small pieces. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. Ric i. yore in small pieces, or 2 t F 
Please send me copies of your | Og = focal 
new recipe books. N tine in cold water about five minutes. 








gela 

Add vinegar, lemon juice, water, sugar and 

Lo gerne er eg: Page goth 

My name ie. ing ingredients. Turn into wet mold, and chill. 

Remove te bed of lettuce or endive. Garnish with 
. Or cut in cubes, and serve 
or 


Ada 











in cae Gabe of alk ppers, or turn into 
molds lined with "pimtetos (A delicious 
My grocer’s name is. accompaniment to cold, chicken or veal.) 
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Washes 
Clothes 


Sweet and 
Clean 


In 5 Mznutes 


Joint Achievement 
of Hurley and 
General Electric. 

Engineers 


ADAM-—here 
is the newest 
development in 
clothes washing 
efficiency—perfected by the originator of 
the electric washing machine. A remark- 
able new agitator type washer that has 
brought a new wash-day freedom into 
thousands of homes. 

This is a speed washer—faster than any 
you've seen. It occupies a space only 24 
inches square—yet has the capacity of 
larger machines. It has fewer parts than 
any other washing machine on the market. 
Nothing to ever get out of order. Its 
round, easy-to-clean, porcelain enamel 
tub is a revelation to women. There are 
no corners to accumulate dirt. It cannot 
rust, rot, chip or corrode—and cleans as 
easily as a china dish. Its beauty, too, 
wins women on sight. Finished in rich. 
East India Buff and Ebony on the advice 
of a famous interior decorator. 

And this is the world’s Lowest Priced 
Quality Washer. Never has a washer of 
Thor quality been offered at such a price. 
See it—take it into your home for a week’s 
free trial. Its modern features of speed, 
ease of operation, cleanliness and econ- 
omy will delight you. Write us for the 
name of your nearest Thor dealer. | 


The New 








AGITATOR 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd Street and 54th Ave., Chicago, III. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
London, England 

Manufacturers of Thor Washing Machines, Thor 

Electric and Gas Ironers, Thor Vacuum Cleaners 

and Hurley Commerical Laundry Equipment. 
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“Anyhow,” said I, ‘“‘he went away.” 
“T should have done the same in his 
place,”’ she said, and I saw her eyes turn 
to my revolver. ‘‘You might put it in 
your pocket,” she said. 

“‘T do not care to have it in my pocket,” 
said I. ‘‘In fact, I wish to be rid of it 
altogether.” 

“Then,” she said, “‘throw it in the 
water.” 

““A very sensible suggestion,” said I, 
putting it at once into execution. “I 
am not addicted to revolvers or to motor- 
boats or to individuals of the character of 
the man who operated that one. This,” 
said I, ‘“‘has been an astounding night. 
An abnormal night, if I may say so, and 
upsetting. I have not been to bed at all.” 

“Before you go to bed,” she said, “will 
you tell me where I can hire a motorboat ?”’ 

“‘T have not the remotest idea. I have 
never been in this town before. I hope 
never to be in it again. My one desire is 
to find myself in the city among normal 
human beings who do not go about shoot- 
ing one another.”’ I was conscious of a 
certain just anger at being placed in the 
position of a person of violence. ‘Do I,” 
I demanded, “look like a person whose 
uncle has been shot?” I-.paused. “Or 
one who would become involved with 
individuals who traffic in liquor?” 

“You do not,” she said. 


es VERTHELESS,”’ said I, ‘“‘those 
things have occurred—to me— Kant 
Spencer Lapthorn!” 

“Did you say Lapthorn?” she asked, 
and took a step nearer to me. 

“TI did. My father, as you no doubt 
know, was the writer upon philosophies. 
I am carrying out the work which he left 
unfinished—a history of religions and 
philosophies.” 

“And your uncle’s name was Lapthorn 
also?” 

“‘Lucien Lapthorn—an eccentric person 
of unquiet ways. Which,” I said severely, 
“have brought him to an untoward end.” 

“Have you been aboard his ship?” 

“Not more,” said I, “than two hours 
ago.” 

“There has been—trouble?” Her voice 
became suddenly alive and vibrant and 
solicitous. 

“You might characterize it as such,” 
said I. 

“Were others besides your uncle— 
hurt?” 

“Without definite information I should 
hazard the opinion that before my Uncle 
Lucien could be eliminated a number of 
others would be hurt. He impressed one 
as being that sort of individual.” 

“‘But his officers—his mates? His first 
mate, Applegate by name?” 

“TI did not make his acquaintance,” 
said I. It was at that moment that I re- 
called the need for haste. Discretion de- 
manded that forthwith I eliminate further 
delay. 

“If,” said I, “‘ you desire news from that 
ship I believe I am safe in saying it will 
come to you here.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“Tt GATHERED from the context,”’ said 
I, ‘‘that as soon as circumstances per- 
mit, that ship’s company will appear in 
pursuit of myself. And therefore,”’ said I, 
‘as I can be of no assistance to you what- 
ever, prudence dictates I should make all 
reasonable haste to reach the city.” 

“You are sure—sure—you do not know 
my father?” 

“T am certain,” said I. And then, 
“Good morning.” 

Whereat I turned abruptly and walked 
rapidly the length of the wharf and so to 
the street and the railway station. 

I may say that the full significance of 
the night’s events had not as yet dis- 
closed itself to me; but I was uncomfort- 
able with a subconscious apprehension. 


C [reasure 


(Continued from Page 5) 


At the moment I did not foresee the ef- 
fect upon me of the ownership of the 
better part of a million dollars; my one 
thought was to carry it to New York and 
to bestow it in a place of safety. 

Presently my train appeared and I 
seated myself, placing the bag at my feet. 
I found myself gripping it between my 
legs. Other passengers entered and I was 
surprised to find myself asking, “‘What 
would they think if they knew I had three- 
quarters of a million dollars here?” I 
gripped it the tighter, and my attitude 
toward any who approached me became 
inimical. I had left New York a student, 
a pedant, if you will; I returned to it a 
man with a fortune to protect. 


NEVITABLY I thought of Rollin 

Danby. All his life he had commanded 
money to excess; he would know what to 
do with money. Therefore I went to him. 

I went by taxicab to his apartment, one 
of those enormous affairs on Park Avenue, 
and sent up my name. I expected to find 
him entertaining guests, unseasonable as 
the hour may seem. He was generally 
entertaining guests, and I am quite sure 
there were times when he had only the 
vaguest knowledge of the identity of those 
who breakfasted with him. His habits 
were reprehensible, though not what I 
might call shameful, and he was exceed- 
ingly gregarious. But he had attached 
himself to me in college and had continued 
to cling to me since the day of our gradua- 
tion. I am unable to comprehend his 
predilection for myself; as for me, I was 
fond of him, as one may be of, shall we 
say, a troublesome and destructive but 
charming child? 

Rollin met me as I stepped from the 
elevator in his usual ebullient spirits, 
but not in his evening clothes,'so I knew 
he had been to bed, and all but dragged 
me into his library, where upon the edge 
of a chair sat a young man in what I took 
to be a nautical uniform, who twiddled 
somewhat embarrassedly a uniform cap in 
his large and calloused fingers. 

“Kant,” said Rollin gayly, “here sits 
the day’s surprise package. It appears he 
appertains to me. He says so, and I be- 
lieve him.” 

“Indeed!” said I. 

“He is,’”’ said Rollin, “‘none other than 
Captain Bjornson. He tells me he is 
reporting for duty. Imagine anybody re- 
porting for duty—and in the morn- 
ing. . . . Now, captain, let’s go over it 
again for Kant’s benefit. You say your 
purpose in coming here was what?” 

“‘To receive orders, sir,’’ said the man. 


“7 TSHERE,” said Rollin with great satis- 
faction. ‘‘Toreceive my orders. My 
orders as to what, captain?”’ 

“Your yacht, sir.” 

“Ah, I have a yacht then?” 

“Yes, sir. A semihouseboat, sir, and a 
very fine one.” 

“You surprise me mildly. Not, you 
understand, that I should have a very fine 
yacht, but that I should have any yacht 
at all. You are sure you have the right 
address?” 

“Certain, sir.” 

“And how came I by this nautical 
property? Was it given me? Or did I 
win it in a raffle?” 

“You bought it, sir. If you will con- 
sult your check book I am sure you will be 
convinced. You gave your check, sir. It 
was on board the Loafer, sir.” 

“It happened on board the Loafer, 


Kant.” Rollin nodded a number of times” 


and betrayed complete satisfaction. 
“You liked the yacht very much, sir,” 
said the captain. ‘Your liking for it 
seemed to increase, sir, during the eve- 
ning. It was about two o’clock, sir, when 
you declared it to be indispensable to you.” 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Blended 


for Flavor! 


| & clings to your memory— 
the flavor that is blended so 
perfectly from wheat, corn, rice 
—the 3 Staffs of Life—in Vir- 
ginia Sweet Pancakes. Enjoy this 
better flour in quick muffins and 
waffles, too. 










With them, serve Virginia Sweet 
Syrup, for the real old-time 





maple taste. Virginia Sweet Syr- 
up combines an unusually large 
proportion of virgin maple with 
only the best granulated cane 
sugar. That’s what makes it so 
good. 
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CAbout : 
the 


Prizes 


There are 168 prizes rang- 
ing from $10.00 to $2,000.00. 


The first prize will be awarded for 
the best series of three daily menus. 
designed to put as much milk as possi- 
ble in the diet of every member of the eC 
family—a quart a day for each being E 
the ideal amount—using Evaporated e 
Milk for every cream and milk use. 
The other prizes will be awarded to 
entries in order of their merit. , 


One First Prize . . $2,000.00 
Two Prizes, each . 1,000.00 
Five Prizes,each . . 500.00 
Ten Prizes, each . . 100.00 


4 How vegetables creamed with Ten Prizes, each . . 50.00 
Evaporated Milk have richness that 


nothing else will give. ° ‘ Forty Prizes,each. . 25.00 
5 How drinks made with Evaporated 2? You will surely WwW << One Hundred Prizes,each 10.00 


Milk are the best of milk drinks. bag ee a a m., 
ecembe : , 


About the Milk 


‘ ° . ilk i fresh milk 
those menus, used in your home, you w#// win the greater Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk, 
concentrated—made more than twice 


reward of giving your family better food and surer, safer as rich as ordinary milk—and sterilized 


health. Send coupon below with name and address. We _ im Sealed containers. It comes to your 
pantry as fresh and sweet as when it 


will send you the rules of the contest and the free book. _|eft the farm—as safe as if there were 


not a germ in the universe. Rich 
sf “*K: < < *..* 5  %.... enough to use in place of cream, & 





“3 Leas ie as 


for this 
Booklet 


IT CONTAINS the result of expert 


experiments showing: 


ee ee 
eon 


How to put more milk in your 

soups, sherbets, and pies, and make 
them better—more tasteful and more 
wholesome. 


How Evaporated Milk, used in 
place of cream, for salads, dress- 
ings, creamed fish, fowl, and meat, 
makes better, more wholesome food. 





How ice cream made with Evapo- 

rated Milk has the finest texture 
and flavor, with a balanced richness that 
makes it the best of food, for children 
—for everybody. 






































For three daily menus prepared to put more milk in the 
diet, you may win a two thousand dollar prize. From 


> > > > > 


° costs less than half as much as cream. 
EvaAPpoRATED MILK AssocIATIOoNn, 982 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago For every milk-use, it costs no more— 
I would like to have your free booklet and the rules of the contest. in many places less—than ordinary. milk. 













































SHE BUILT A 
MILLION-DOLLAR BUSINESS 





Srarrine 21 years Aco with $38.00 for capital 
and three beautiful children for inspiration Mrs. 
MacDougall, alone and untrained, built up a very 
lucrative business in roasted coffee. To extend 
this business she rented a tiny booth in the 
Grand Central Terminal and there every Wed- 
nesday afternoon she herself presided over a 
huge coffee urn. 

One stormy and bitterly cold Wednesday, as 
she watched the shivering, damp, depressed 
people who streamed through the station, Mrs. 
MacDougall felt a sudden kindly whim to lessen 
their discomfort. 

Impulsively she sent home for her waffle iron 
and the necessary ingredients, including ‘Royal 
Baking Powder, and to all who came in to the 
little shop that afternoon, she served tender 
waffles and delicious coffee. 

The glowing appreciation of her guests showed 
her that she had found a combination of foods 
with an almost irresistible appeal. 

Time proved the truth of this. First the 
Little Coffee Shop began to serve waffles and 
coffee, then in rapid succession Mrs. MacDougall 
opened the Cortile, the Piazzetta, the Firenze 
and last year she signed a million-dollar lease 
for the Sevillia, the newest and most picturesque 
of her beautiful coffee houses. 
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Mrs Alice Foote Mac Dougall 


owner of the famous New York Restaurants 
shows with her own hands how to make 


her Marvelous Waffles 


“A WAFFLE is either a great delicacy or a_ perts say Cream of Tartar baking powder is best. 


dismal failure—there’s no middle ground,” 
says Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall as she shows 


her coffee houses are famous. 


“Personally, I think in all baking it is true 


. economy to use Royal because it is so pure and 
step by step how to make the waffles for which hale Mable. J Fi ‘ 


As every housewife knows, the 


cost of the baking powder is almost negligible 


“We use the best ingredients for all the foods compared to the cost of the eggs and butter you 
we serve, the best cream, the finest maple syrup, use in waffles and in cakes.” 


the freshest butter and eggs—naturally we use 
the best baking powder, which is Royal. 

“We have found that no other baking powder 
makes waffles which are up to our standard in 


Here is another favorite which The Alice 
Foote MacDougall Coffee Houses serve: 


Black Walnut Cake. % cup butter; 1% cups sugar; % 
cup milk; 2 cups pastry flour; 2 teaspoons Royal Baking 


lightness and tenderness. You will find when Powder; % teaspoon salt; % teaspoon vanilla extract and 


you use Royal that there 
is never any danger of 
dryness which spoils 
waffles and cakes. And, 
of course, you know that 
most doctors, dietitians 
and home economics ex- 
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2—Add alternately the sifted dry ingredi- 


Wer a ide i coke . ve oD 
3—Add % cup butter, melted, then fold in 
stiffly beaten whites of 4 eggs. Mix only 
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When waffles are well 
puffed-up and evenly 
browned remove at 
once to a hot plate 
and serve immediate- 
ly with plenty of but- 
ter and maple syrup. 


long enough for blending thoroughly. 


4— 
Waffle iron should be 
heated 10 minutes. 
No greasing is neces- 
sary with electric 
iron. A gas - heated 
iron is greased well 
before baking each 
waffle and turned 
once. Pour about 4 
tablespoons of the 
batter into the iron. 
Bake about 2 minutes 






















1—Separate 4 eggs. Beat egg yolks well. Sift 
3 cups flour with 4 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder and % teaspoon salt 





5 egg whites. Cream butter thoroughly. Add 
sugar slowly and beat in well. Sift the flour 
with baking powder and salt. Add alter- 
nately with the milk. Add vanilla extract 
and mix well. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Bake in three well-greased layer 
tins in a moderate oven at 350° F. for 30 
minutes. 


White Icing. 14% cups granulated sugar; 4 
cup water; 3 egg whites and 1 cup black 
walnut meats. Boil sugar and water to- 
gether until syrup spins a thread or to 438° 
F. Pour slowly onto the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Beat until it holds its shape and is 
of right consistency to spread. Put between 
layers and on top and side of cake. Sprinkle 
black walnut meats generously on each iced 
layer and on top and sides of cake. 


Waffle Recipe. 3 cupfuls of flour; 4 teaspoon- 
fuls of Royal Baking Powder; 14 teaspoonful 
of salt; 2 cupfuls of milk; 4 cupful of butter; 
4 eggs. Beat yolks well. Add sifted dry in- 
gredients and milk alternately to the yolks. 
Then add the butter which has been melted, 
and last of all fold in the stiffly beaten whites. 
Do not beat mixture too much or the waffle 
will be tough. 


All measurements are level. 


Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder. 
Absolutely pure. 


















The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. K, 101 E.42St., N.Y. 
I’d like to have a copy of the Famous Royal Cook Book. 
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Street and Number ce 





State 





FREE «Neate 350 recipes for all 
kinds of foods — every one carefully tested. 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


“And so I bought it? Am I to under- 
stand I bought it?” 

“That, sir, is what occurred.” 

“From whom did I buy it?” 

“The owner, sir. Commodore Panton.” 

“You hear that, Kant! I bought it 
from no less a person than the owner—a 
Commodore Panton. Do you know him, 
Kant?” 

“No,” said I. 

“No more do I,”’ said Rollin, ‘‘and that 
makes us even.” 

“ And, sir, you insisted upon immediate 
possession.” 

“T would,” Rollin said. 

“So, sir, the commodore removed his 
personal belongings, and I was ordered to 
report to you this morning, sir.” 

“And here you are!” Rollin said de- 
lightedly. 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain. 

“ And here you are,”’ Rollin said to me. 

“Indubitably,”’ said I. 

“It is fate,” Rollin said. ‘Captain, 
have you a destination at your finger’s 
end? Where shall we go, and when?” 


“/THE commodore,” said the captain, 

“was upon the point of cruising to 
Lake Champlain.” 

“A thinker of novel thoughts, the com- 


modore. We shall let his gray matter 
work for us. Champlain let it be. And 
when?” 


“We are ready at a moment’s notice, 
sir. 

“Then continue to be ready, captain. 
The boat is where?” 

“Off Eighty-fifth Street, sir.’ 

“Then go to it, captain, and wait. At 
a moment’s notice, you say! I shall be 
there—we shall be there—in an hour, or 
two hours, or a day, or a fortnight, or 
some period of time. And I think that is 
all, captain. Poised for flight is the watch- 
word.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain, and he 
withdrew gravely, cap in hand. 

“Rollin,” said I, “‘you are almost ec- 
centric.” 

He eyed me a moment. ‘What have 
you in the bag?”’ he asked. ‘A cat?” 

“In the bag,” said I, “‘are three-quarters 
of a million dollars.” 

“In money?” 

“In money,” said I. 

“Great,” said he. “I'll get my hat.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“So we can go out and spend it,” 
said he. 

if 


” By you say three-quarters of a million 
dollars?” Rollin asked presently. 
“Yes,” said I. 
“By any chance are you serious?” 
“Extremely serious. I have come to 
you for advice. I am unaccustomed to 
handling such 
sums of money. 


, 


a 


uncle,” said I, ‘‘was a peculiar person who 
—— wars and abhorred a sedentary 
ife.”’ 

“‘ And he was engaged upon one of these 
wars at the time of writing?” 

“He was engaged, I regret to say, in the 
business of smuggling liquor.” 


RIEFLY I described the events of the 
night, to which Rollin listened with 
manifestations of delight. 

yO « me ae Nothing lacking but a 
beautiful maiden,” he said. 

““There was one,”’ said I, “‘but I do not 
recall that she was beautiful. She wore a 
blue raincoat.” 

“‘ All those things lying about,”’ he said, 
“and all you get out of it is a satchel full of 
greenbacks. What next?” 

“‘T want to know what to do with them.” 

He frowned. “It’s a problem,” he said. 
‘‘Money is hard to hide—unless you bury 
it in the garden. That much, invested, 
will bring you something like fifty thou- 
sand a year. But if you invest it you'll 
have to account for it.” 

se Why? ” 

“If our internal revenue chappies per- 
ceive you of a sudden with an income of 
fifty thousand dollars from investments— 
when there had been no investments be- 
fore—they would lay a finger to the nose 
and say, ‘Aha, a Senegambian in the wood- 
pile. Where did it come from?’ And then 
what?” 

““There must be some way,” said I. 

“Possibly, and we'll give it the benefit 
of mature deliberation. Meantime let’s go 
pluck a four-minute egg into its compon- 
ent parts. I hunger.” 

“And I,” said I. 

We stepped to the dining room, where, 
very promptly indeed, breakfast was 
served, and over our food we discussed 
the situation. Rollin exhibited a maxi- 
mum of naive pleasure, not in my good 
fortune but in the prospect of imminent 
trouble of various sorts. Indeed, it seemed 
to me he went out of his way to invent 
impossible perils. But he seemed to base 
his highest hopes upon my late uncle’s 
crew. 


T MIGHT have been half an hour later 

when Rollin’s butler appeared in the 
door. ‘‘The doorman wishes to know,”’ he 
said, “if Mr. Lapthorn is here.” 

I have often marked a certain elaborate 
discretion on the part of this servant. He 
rather makes a parade of it. 

“Are you here, Kant?” Rollin asked 
jauntily. 

“Who is it?” I asked. 
tain.” 

The butler withdrew, to return almost 
instantly. ‘‘A Mr. Applegate,” he said. 

“T do not know him,”’ said I, but even 
as I spoke I realized that the name carried 
with it some note of familiarity. 

“‘Hesaid, sir, 
that you might 


“Please ascer- 





You, on the 
contrary, are 
familiar with 
wealth,” 

‘Is it po- 
lite.” he asked, 
““to inquire 
where in tun- 
ket you got it? 
No desire to be 
inciscreet, you 
understand. 
Just natural 
curiosity.” 

“ My uncle,” 
said I, “gave it 
to me.” 

“A very nat- 
ural proceed- 
ing,”” said he. 
‘One’s uncle 
often does.” 

‘Being at 
the time,” said 
I, “upon the 
point of death— 
from a number 
of bullet 
wounds. My 








**GOSH, BILL, I WISHT I HAD.A OFFICE 
JOB WHERE BRAINS IS APPRECIATED” 


not recognize 
the name, but 
that it is the 
gentleman with 
whom you went 
driving last 
evening.” 

I was not at 
my ease as I 
waited in the 
library for my 
late uncle’s 
messenger. I 
wondered if he 
would resort to 
violence. But 
he did not do 
so; indeed, asa 
matter of fact, 
he maintained 
a certain geni- 
ality through- 
out our whole 
interview. 

He stood in 
the door, a 
squat, huge- 
limbed, seafar- 
ing creature, 
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F yours is a “Spoil- 
Sport” skin—if it cracks, 
chaps, flakes and becomes 4 
roughened and irritated || Amoothis saotties 
whenever the high winds 
blow, then be consoled... 


and protects the" 
shat. 


For there’s a sedative for 

skins like yours—a de- 

lightful, fragrant lotion that brings swift relief. 
Frostilla’s its name, famous for fifty years as 
America’s perfect conditioner for skin ailments 
caused by exposure. When stroked on, Frostilla’s 
immediate message is one of cooiness, of consola- 
tion. It converts that “weather-warped,” starched, 
chapped feeling to one of contented comfort. It 
quells the flame of redness and removes the sting 
of wind-burn with amazing rapidity. 


“Knowing” folks don’t wait for chafed skin before 
summoning Frostilla. They use it as a safeguard— 
daily.. For Frostilla is a “diet” on which surface 
tissues thrive—an easily applied protector that 
keeps the skin smooth, fine-pored, young, healthy. 
In attractive blue-labelled boudoir bottles, Frostilla is priced at 50c 
and $1 and is sold by druggists and department stores. Or write 
for an attractive, useful sample sent FREE on request. Dept. 429, 


The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. (Sales Reps.: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Madison Ave. at 34th St., N. Y.) 


FROSTILLA 


for 
exposed and 








1928, The Frostilla Co. 
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Though you live in a small town 1000 
miles from the sea you can now serve 
fresh ocean fish in your home today. 





Just ask your butcher, grocer or fish 
dealer for 40-Fathom Fish, caught, 
cleaned and expressed to him in ice. 














No heads, tails, backbones, scales or 
waste. All white meat, delicious with 
the taste of the sea. Easy to cook. 

















































































































40-Fathom Fish is the pick of the 
catch—the white TENDERLOIN OF 
THE SEA—always fresh — never 
frozen, preserved nor out of cold stor- 
age. Protect yourself by buying 40- 
Fathom Fish in the wrapper shown 
below. Fish not in this wrapper is not 
40-Fathom Fish. 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 




























































































































BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please sénd me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish”’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore rvas, maitre 
a’ hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 


famous hotel. 





L.H.J.—1 
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and smiled at me amiably. I remember 
how a ray of sunlight glinted upon the 
polished baldness of his globular head, 
and I took note of the massiveness of his 
clean-shaven jowls, and that his eyes were 
gray and bright and not at all menacing. 
To my relief, his appearance was most re- 
assuring. 

“He died there on his feet,’”’ said Mr. 
Applegate in a tone which was at once 
admiring and becomingly melancholy. 
““Consid’able of a man, fust and last, was 
your uncle, Lucien Lapthorn.”’ 

I replied to this with an inclination of 
the head, and he advanced farther into 
the room. 

“We all cal’lated he had it hid ashore 
some’eres,”” said Mr. Applegate amiably. 
““That’s where he hornswoggled us. But 
you had to git up in the mornin’ to come 
it over Lucien. So when he sent for you I 
figgered it out he was goin’ to tell you 
where he stowed it, and I could pertect 
my interests best by fetchin’ you.” 

“I don’t follow you,” said I. 


es HY,”’ said he, “I kind of depended 

on you to lead me to where it was.” 
He said this in the manner of a peda- 
gogue making patiently an explanation to 
a backward pupil. 

“‘ Ah,” said I. 

“Now you,” he said genially, “you'll 
admit you didn’t do no share in the 
earnin’ of them profits.” 

“None,” said I. 

“Not a drop of the sweat off’n your 
brow went into ’em.”’ 

“No,” I agreed. 

*‘And,”’ said he, “‘the laborer’s worthy 
of his hire—me, in this case, bein’ the 
laborer. So I come to kind of discuss it 
with you open and aboveboard and see if I 
couldn’t git justice done me.” 

““What,” I asked, “is your idea of 
justice?” 

“‘Wa-al,” he said, and waggled his 
rotund skull, ‘“I’d be content with half. 
That ’ud leave us both well fixed, as you 
might say.” 

“Half of what?” I asked, resorting to 
duplicity, in which I am. indeed ill prac- 
ticed. 

He eyed me reproachfully. ‘Now I 
didn’t figger you to be that kind of a 
man,” says he, “‘tryin’ to throw dust into 
an old sailorman’s eyes. You fetched the 
bag here,” he said. “A friend of mine 
kept his eye out for you as a kind of a 
favor to me. I hope,” said he in a most 
kindly voice, ‘‘ you hain’t goin’ to be stub- 
born about it. Here I be, practically 
makin’ you a present of half.” 

“T’m sure,” said I, “I’ve no idea what 
you are talking about.” 

His eyes were very reproachful now, 
gentle and reproachful, and he smiled with 
ingratiating appeal. ‘I hope that there 
hain’t your last word,”’ said he. 

“Tt is,” I said firmly. 

“Riches,” said he, “is sometimes a 
curse. You hain’t inclined to accept a fair 
and square offer?” 

“You are laboring,” I said, “under 
some misapprehension.” 


E SIGHED and regarded me reproach- 

fully. ‘I own I didn’t think it ofa 
pleasant-spoken young feller like you. 
But a man never knows. Money,” he 
said, “‘has a way of changin’ for the wuss 
the noblest natures. My neighbors calls 
me an obstinate man.” 

‘Doubtless with justice,” said I politely. 

“I cal’late you’re kind of obstinate too,” 
he said as if he rather admired the quality. 
““Wa-al, it looks like we can’t make no 
trade, so I’ll be goin’ along. Pleased to of 
seen you again, Mr. Lapthorn. No hard 
feelin’s on either side.” 

“None,” said I. 

“‘T hope the’ won’t: never be,” said he 
graciously, and extended his hand, which 
I accepted. “I hope all our meetin’s will 
be in this here same friendly spirit.” 

“It is questionable,” said I, “if we ever 
meet again.” 

He shook his head. “As I see it, it 
sticks out all over you ’n’ me that we’re 
predestined to see each other ag’in and 


ag’in. I kin feel it in my bones. 
till we meet ag’in, Mr. Lapthorn.”’ 


IV 


N THE beginning I was resolute against 
accepting Rollin’s invitation to voyage, 
but the yacht seemed providential when I 
discovered that I could not move a hun- 
dred yards in the street without seeing the 
square, squat person of Mr. Applegate in 
my vicinity. 

“T will go with you,” said I to Rollin, 
“but with scant anticipation of pleasure.” 

“You're a bulb,” he said quite incom- 
prehensibly. 

“Bulb?” 
bulb?” 

“My meaning,” he said, “is that you 
are in a bulbous state. You’ve never 
blossomed. You're a kind of a dried-up 
dingus with its possibilities all wrinkled up 
inside. I don’t know if you’re an onion or 
a calla lily. Therefore,’’ he said, “I’m go- 
ing to put you in water and see how you 
turn out. Wouldn’t you love to blossom 
into a lovely little flower throwing its 
exotic perfume upon all and sundry?” 

“T wouldn’t,”’ said I. 

There was no more discussion of the 
matter—to my great relief. Indeed, noth- 
ing of import occurred before Rollin and I 
went aboard his yacht on Saturday night 
to be prepared for the arrival of the other 
guests on Sunday morning. I did not 
transport my treasure in its original bag, 
but rather adroitly, it seemed to me, I 
emptied it of its valuable contents and 
bestowed the currency in two suitcases 
and one small bag in which I carried my 
clothes. 

We drove to Eighty-fifth Street in Rol- 
lin’s car; and I wondered that, in addi- 
tion to his chauffeur, there was a second 
and burly servant on the front seat and a 
third who sat inside with us. 

“Are you,” I asked, “taking all these 
employes?” 

“Only,” said Rollin, “until I get you 
and your swag safely aboard.” 

We alighted at the head of the long 
stairway which leads down to the river 
and the yacht club, and there we em- 
barked in a launch which carried us out 
among the anchored fleet to a craft which, 
to my unpracticed eye, seemed enormous 
for private ownership. One sailor with a 
boat hook stood at the head of the gang- 
way, another at the foot, to ease the 
launch alongside and to help us aboard 
with our luggage. 


G’by, 


I asked. ‘‘What sort of 


OLLIN was ebullient with good spirits 
and immensely delighted with his new 
toy, which he exhibited to me gleefully. 
The yacht, which he termed a semihouse- 
boat, was something over ninety feet in 
length. Upon its upper deck was a house 
containing a large living room luxuriously 
furnished. The forward extremity of this 
was utilized as a dining room. Beyond this 
was the service pantry and then the pilot 
house and chart room. 

A narrow stairway led downward, and 
here I found no less than two spacious 
double staterooms and three with single 
beds, beside two baths. Indeed, one could 
reside here in all the comfort and with all 
the conveniences to be found in an apart- 
ment or a home. 

After informing me one of the single 
rooms was to be mine Rollin led me to the 
spacious after deck. But he was not con- 
tent to rest there in quiet watching of 
panorama of lights and darkling water 
which stretched about us, but must carry 
me to admire each feature of his craft. He 
conducted me to the engine room, a singu- 
larly spotless apartment containing a be- 
wildering assortment of machinery, to the 
kitchen, or galley, and even forward to the 
quarters of the crew. Of these there were 
seven, including the captain, chef, stew- 
ard and his assistant, engineer and two 
common sailors. 

“Now,” said I firmly, ‘‘I must unpack.” 

“A place for everything and everything 
in its place,” said Rollin, making a jest of 
my methodical character. “Can I help 
you?” 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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SS — 


Helmet and Armor Gloves of the 14th Century 


IF YOU WERE 
MAKING IT 


UPPOSE you were to make a vault to 
protect the remains of one of your 
loved ones. How would you do it? 





First, you would design it so there could 
be no doubt of positive protection. You 
would plan it according to the immu- 
table law of nature that water can not 
rise inside an inverted vessel. You would 
not depend on man-made seals or locks. 


You would want material that is not 
rous. Why have a vault at all if it al- 

ows water to seep through the side 

walls? Therefore, you would use metal. 


You would go to the great steel mills for 
their finest metals to insure rust-resistance, 
and there you would find Keystone Cop- 

r Steel and Armco Ingot Iron, especial- 
manufactured according to Clark 
specifications, meeting your requirements. 


And in making the vault, only double- 
welding of the seams would satisfy you. 
You would want the vault to endure. 
You would use oxyacetylene on the out- 
side, and electricity on the inside—the 
best welding processes. 


Finally, in the finer grade you would have 
it plated with pure cadmium, to give still 
greater rust-resistance, and for the very 
finest you would use indestructible Solid 
Copper 10 gauge. 


And, of course, you would test the vault 
carefully by submerging it under thou- 
sands of pounds of water before finishing. 


All of these things are done for you in 
the Clark Grave Vault. That is why it 
never fails. That is why leading funeral 
directors recommend it and give a fifty- 
year guaranty with every Clark. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ei yl” 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark Grave 
Vault. It is a means of identifying the vault 
instantly. Unless you see this mark, the vault is 
not a Clark. 
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| So, women by the thousands keep 
; waste-pipes ever eagerly open 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


your guests 


VERY housewife (and we’ll wager that you’re 

no exception) has been embarrassed, at one 

time or another, by lazy drains. Just when she was 

sO anxious, too, to have her house behave “for 
company’”’! 

And what a Jot of trouble a choked-up waste- 
pipe can bring about! Wait, wait, wait! Meals 
growing cold .. . sketchy toilettes ... hurry! hurry! 
hurry! ... polite guests .. . “‘we loved our week 
end”... maybe they did. . . we wonder! 

So, naturally, when housewives discovered that 
the weekly use of Drano would keep the drains 
always open, clear and scoured clean, the news 
soon spread. One woman told another, until 
now thousands upon thousands of house- 
holds are forever freed from the old- 
fashioned nuisance of slow-running 
waste-water! 

And no wonder! 

Keeping every drain in the house eagerly 
open is as simple as putting the kettle on. An 
easy Saturday cleaning habit! Just make sure 
there is about a cupful of water in the drain... 
then shake in Drano and rinse it into the trap with 
a little more water. The instant that Drano and 
water get together, there will be a boiling and bub- 
bling as grease, lint, hair, and other obstructions 
are dissolved. Give it a few minutes to do its work 
.,. then a flushing flood of clear water . . . and the 
drain is clear—clean—free-running! Actually scoured 

and sterilized on the inside! 


Drano keeps drains 


free-flowing 
Use Drano regularly and use it in every 
drain in the house... it can’t harm 


a can 


ightly higher | 
in" Cleans and Opens Drains 
... keeps them free-flowing 


Les easier to say 
“Drano” fo your dealer, 
than “Vm sorry!” to 
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plumbing, porcelain, or enamel. Should an over- 
looked drain become completely clogged, you need 
only use Drano freely to open it. 

And put Drano to work in other ways. Let it 
scour your crusted iron pots and grease-ringed oven- 
glass. Let it deodorize and clean the garbage can. 
Try it on the oily garage floor. Use it to purify the 
refrigerator drain-pipe. 

Your grocery, drug or hardware store has Drano 
on hand... order a supply today, or for 25c we will 
gladly send you a full-sized can of Drano through 
the mail. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NEWS! 


Turn to pages 194 and 
195—and read about 
Dawn, the new “‘dis- 
solvable’’ polishing 
cleaner for porcelain 
and enamel. A free 
can of Dawn to every 
Drano purchaser. 
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At Last 


a ‘Pradical 


Bedspring Cover! 


It gives your luxurious Rome De Luxe 
Bedspring all the neat, smart appearance of 
an expensive box spring, yet costs but little 


NYONE who has ever 
slept on a Rome De Luxe 
Bedspring knows the 
greater comfort, the more 

refreshing sleep it brings. Its unique 

free-coil construction makes this bed- 
spring one of the most luxurious in 
all the world. 

And now better looks are added to 
greater comfort! 

For the makers of this famous bedspring have 
perfected a practical slip cover. One that gives it 
all the smart, tailored appearance of an expensive 
box spring . . . at little cost. 

The new Rome De Luxe Slip Cover is unlike 
any you have ever seen. It is no mere bag tied on 
at the ends and sides with string...but a carefully 
tailored slip cover, made to fit your bedspring. 


A special feature... 


This new slip cover fastens at one end with a 
special hookless fastener. No other is so easy to 
handle. One zip . . . and it’s on! 















Rome De Luxe §, 
pe points that only this spring has. Loo 


The De Luxe label attached to the slats of 
ng is your guarantee of p Setting call the 
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You'll want one of these new Rome De Luxe 
Slip Covers for every bed in your house. They 
not only dress up your bedsprings, but keep 
out dust and dirt. And they are surprisingly in- 
expensive. Ask your dealer to show you one. 


Make this trial! 


If you do not already enjoy the greater com- 
fort and more refreshing sleep that the Rome 
De Luxe Bedspring gives also, arrange with your 
furniture or department store for a De Luxe 
trial. Note the invigorating effects ofthe natural, 
relaxed sleep this better bedspring brings. Its 


Sleep this natural 
t healthful way — 

ine straight, body 
gy relaxed. 


genuine 


k for it and 


sure! You can now have fp choice of two beautiful 


and practical colors —Orchi 


BEDSPRINGS + ROME 


METAL 


or French Gray. 


The ROME Company 


DAY 


BEDS -. 
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Here is the new Rome De Luxe Slip Cover. Gives the 
tailored appearance of a box spring, yet costs but 
little. Its special hookless fastener makes this slip 


* cover fit better and handle easier. 


unique construction allows every coil to move 
with absolute freedom. It yields freely to the 
pressure of your hips and shoulders, yet rises to 
relieve all the strain on thevital organs between. 
The spine lies straight and natural; nerves and 
muscles are entirely free from strain. Deep, te 
freshing sleep comes quickly! But remember, the 
free coil movement that brings this greater 
comfort is found only in the genuine Rome 
De Luxe Bedsprings. 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland has written an interest: 
ing booklet explaining fully “How Better Sleep 
Builds Better Health”. Send for a free copy. 

THE ROME COMPANY, Ine. 


New York Chicago Boston Baltimore Rome, N.Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


‘De Huxe’ 


~ the Bedspring Luxurious 
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(Continued from Page 180) 


“No,” said I, for I wished to be alone. 
Indeed, it was essential that I be alone, for 
I well realized the necessity of finding 
some secure hiding place for my treasure. 
As a matter of fact, an idea had come to 
me, daring in its inception and so well 
calculated to deceive that I had never a 
doubt of its efficacy. I find that, once one 
commences to practice the arts of decep- 
tion, devious expedients are easy of ac- 
complishment. This one was admirably 
adroit. 


HERE was in one of my bags a tin 

dispatch box in which I keep habitually 
the notes of the work upon which I am 
engaged. Once within my room with the 
door closed, I removed these papers and 
replaced them with currency. This done, 
I put the box in a drawer and rang the 
bell. I rang it with much more assurance 
than I would have done some days previ- 
ously, for I have never felt at ease in the 
presence of the 
servants of the 


Then came Mr. Jason Waltoun, owner 
of a string of theaters and several million 
dollars. My preconceived ideas of this in- 
dividual were not realized—for no one 
who lived in New York was unfamiliar 
with his name or his reputation. 


E HAD no jowls and was quite desti- 

tute of paunch. His eyes were not in 
the least porcine nor did his features sag 
from over-indulgence. Indeed, he was 
quite without those marks of dissipation 
which I very reasonably expected. 

On the contrary! His figure was trim, 
almost youthful. His gray hair was thick 
and curled in a manner not at all offensive. 
His complexion was fresh, so that it gave 
one the thought of excellent health, and 
his eyes were gray and very bright and 
a little humorous. He wore a small 
mustache, not waxed, but meticulously 
trimmed. He was indeed a vigorous, 
handsome gentleman somewhat past mid- 
dle age, resembling not at all the lecherous 
old man of my mental picture. 

But what sur- 
prised me most 





wealthy; but 
being wealthy 
myself at this 
moment, I con- 
ducted myself 
accordingly. 

A steward an- 
swered my ring. 

“A large piece 
of brown paper,” 
said I, “and suf- 
ficient string.” 

He returned 
with my require- 
ments almost in- 
stantly, and when 
he had gone I 
wrapped and se- 
cured my tin box 
so that it had the 
appearance of a 
parcel. This was 
essential to my 
plan. A tin box 
might arouse sus- 
picions, but a 
parcel, after all, 
is nothing but a 
parcel. 

I heard Rollin 

busied in his 
stateroom, so, 
unobserved, I 
made my way to 
the deck and 
thence forward to 
the galley, where I found the chef and his 
assistants busily engaged in the disposal of 
stores. 
_ “Here,” said I, “is a package which it 
is essential to keep in a temperature below 
the freezing point. I wonder if you can 
find it a place in your ice box until I shall 
require it?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the chef po- 
litely, and I watched him as he placed my 
three-quarters of a million dollars among 
the fresh meats and vegetables and milk. 

“Tt is,” said I, ‘‘a little surprise for Mr. 
Danby, so you will not mention it.” 

When I returned to the after part of the 
yacht I found Rollin lying back in a chair. 
He arose and walked to the rail; then 
he turned and motioned to me, pointing 
toward the water as I reached his side. A 
rowboat was making its leisurely way 
around the yacht, and as it passed through 
the beam of light emitted by a port hole I 
saw the broad, weather-beaten face of Mr. 
Applegate. V 


Ts first guests to arrive in the morn- 
- ing were a Mr. Devereaux and his 
wife, who was presented to me as Sarah 
Stone—apparently one of those odd 
women who believe they have achieved 
something notable by clinging to their 
maiden names after marriage. I liked 
neither of them. The husband, an actor of 
Sorts, was professionally handsome after 
the fashion of motion-picture persons, and 
the wife, in spite of ostentatious good 















oo. seemed to me common. 


cA Smart 
Distinctive Gift 


HE ideal gift is one which 

is smart, distinctive, which 
has enduring charm. Such a gift 
is a subscription for the Lapigs’ 
Home Journat. 

Whether your friend's first in- 
terests are in her home, her gar- 
den, her family, her wardrobe, 
the JourNnat will bring her the 
newest, smartest ideas. 
each issue a rich budget of dis- 
tinctive entertainment. 

To each friend whom you re- 
member with a gift subscription 
we will send without charge an 

unusually beautiful full-color 
announcement, over your 
name, to arrive in the 
Christmas mail. 


of all was the 
charm and dis- 
tinction of his 
manner. My ac- 
quaintance with 
society is negligi- 
ble, and I have 
seen very few of 
its notable figures 
by whom I might 
make compari- 
sons. But Mr. 
Waltoun im- 
pressed me as be- 
ing patrician; as 
being, in fact, a 
gentleman of 
birth and breed- 
ing produced by 
acreditable back- 
ground of cul- 
tured ancestry. 
It was decidedly 
upsetting. 

“A lovely 
morning,” said 
Mr. Waltoun. “I 
enjoy mornings. 
I enjoy every- 
thing. Are we 
all aboard?—be- 
cause I want to 
meet everyone 
immediately. If 
I have a vice, 
which I am sure 
I have not, it is a childish delight in 
meeting new people.” 

““One to come,”’ said Rollin. ‘‘Then we 
drop the mooring and Ho! for the High 
Barbaree!”’ 

“Tt will be a woman,” said Waltoun, 
looking at his watch and observing it was 
five minutes past the hour. 

“I’m not sure,” said Rollin. ‘‘Maybe 
we can find out in the next month.” 

“That,” said Waltoun, “‘sounds ap- 
petizing. May I ask her name?” 

“‘She is called,” said Rollin, “‘ Yvonne 
de Neige.”’ 


And in 





i ONNE DE NEIGE! Do you mean 

to say she is to be of our party!” 
Waltoun’s eyes brightened and he moved 
his head from side to side in a gesture of 
admiration. “‘Man, how did you entice 
her? Do you know she refused to meet me 
in Paris a year ago?” 

“She declined an introduction to the 
King of Spain,” said Rollin, “‘so you’re in 
good company. We were babies together.”’ 

“The most astounding things happen to 
you,” said Waltoun. 

“We lived in France when I was a kid. 
Yvonne is the daughter of my father’s 
gardener.” 

“Sometime,” said Waltoun, “I shall ex- 
pect to hear casually that Ganymede was 
your grandfather’s butler. . . . Yvonne 
De Neige! Yvonne of Snow!” 

“Is she pretty?” asked Sarah Stone. 

“Pretty? Oh, I shouldn’t say she was 
pretty,” said Rollin, and I saw that impish 





INHALATION: In a teacup full of boil- 
ing water, float about half a teaspoon- 
ful of Mentholatum. Breathe the gen- 
tle, healing vapor by cupping your 
hands, or by using a small fun- 
nel. Repeat frequently with 

fresh Mentholatum. 






















| bi you use these treatments tonight, 
your cold will be better in the 
morning. Know the 3 stages of your 
cold. Then apply the common-sense 
Mentholatum treatment for each 
stage. 


In the FIRST STAGE your nose 
lining is dry, irritated, and sneezy. 
Give yourself the easy Mentholatum 
inhalation (described above), and 
apply Mentholatum direct to the 
inside of your nose. These gentle, 
healing treatments relieve the 
scratchy dryness. They also help to 
stop the sneezing that throws count- 
less germs into the air. 

In the SECOND STAGE your nose 
is inflamed and swollen, and ‘‘run- 
ning’’ with a Wary, discharge. 
Breathing is stuffy and difficult. Con- 
tinue the inhalation and the direct 
treatment to check this running 
condition, and to make breath- 
ing easy. 














M. C., Inc. 1928 


NOSE APPLICATION: With your finger 
apply Mentholatum to the inside of your 
nose, and to the outer edges. 
Notice the cool, soothing 
effect—and how easy 
it makes your 
breathing. 


Colds 


and 5 things to do for them 


CHEST RUBBING: Before going tobed, 
massage the whole chest: and throat 
thoroughly with Mentholatum. 
Use about half a tube. Remem- 
ber, rubbing is half the treat- 
ment. Cover the chest with 
a piece of hot flannel. 





At this stage, the chest rubbing 
(described above) is very important 
to relieve congestion. Mentholatum, 
unlike harsh ointments, is safe on the 
most tender skin. Clean and pure, it 
will not stain clothing or bed linen. 


In the THIRD STAGE the heavy, 
pus-like discharge, containing dead 
a. is very iffitating to the nose 
ining and the outer edges of the 
nose. Apply Mentholatum frequently 
to prevent chapping, and disagree- 
able sores. Chest rubbing also is a 
needed protection at this stage. 

Give your cold the proper Mentho- 
latum treatment tonight. Get a handy 
tube or jar of Mentholatum at any 
drug store. 


FREE BOOK ON COLDS 


“*How to Get Rid of Colds” is an interesting little book 
..* written by a physician. Send this coupon. The book is free. 


Dept. B-91, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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How a window shade roller ruined 
the social career of W. Winternitz 


Willard Winternitz was in the 
seventh heaven. At last, he had been 
invited to tea at the Van Allrich’s— 
and Mrs. Van was showing him her 
famous collection of Early American 


furniture and glass. 


«<Oh, do let me put up the window 
shade,’’ cooed Willard, ‘so that we 
may have a little more light on this 
lovely bit of Stiegel glass.’’ 


He touched the shade. Bing!—Up 
it flew to the ceiling. The cord wrapped 
itself around the roller. 


«sLet me fix it,’’ cried the gallant 


Winternitz. As lightly as a lad of two 
hundred odd pounds can spring, Wil- 
lard sprang up on a rare Hepplewhite 
chair, |! * | * |! * The rest is silence.... 


cow ow cw 


7 BEN your patience with those 
old shade rollers (the jumpy, 


squawky kind) is exhausted, go to your 
shade man and tell him that you think 
life is too short to be wasted juggling 
with old-fashioned rollers. Tell him 
you want the NEW Co/umdia Rollers 
on your shades—the kind with 30% 
to 40% reserve power—nickel plated 
ends — RUST PROOF — self-lubricat- 
ing bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
“Used Everywhere) in Peautifil J Yomes 


Made by 
the makers of and Shade 
Columbia Cloth 


© Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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twink!c in his eye which accompanies his 
mischief. 

“One day,” said Waltoun, “she will be 
as great as Bernhardt!” 

“If I’m going to meet such competition 
as that,”’ said Sarah, “I shall go below to 
powder my nose.” 

“The launch is coming again,”’ said I, 
and we watched in silence as it drew up to 
the gangway and a young woman was 
helped onto the lower grating. We could 
not see her face as she climbed the half 
dozen steps to the deck, where Rollin 
waited to welcome her. She rested her 
gloved hands on his shoulders and looked 
into his face an instant before she spoke, 
and even yet her back was toward us. 

“It is good,”’ she said presently, as if her 
scrutiny gave her satisfaction, and she 
nodded her head vehemently several 
times. ‘“‘What I see in your face is well. 
You may make me a kiss.” 


HEN she turned with a quick birdlike 

movement to survey the yacht and I 
caught my breath. This is an acutal fact! 
I, who had observed women but negli- 
gently, was amazed. I had heard of 
beauty; I had even seen certain women 
who affected one pleasurably when visi- 
ble, but here was the most completely 
lovely human being my eyes ever rested 
upon. I cannot describe her; even now, 
when the events in which she played a part 
have become memories and when my 
somewhat academic mentality rests no 
longer under her spell, I cannot commence 
to tally and to inventory the myriad of de- 
tails which went to make up the total of 
her loveliness. I cannot remember the 
color of her eyes! Not only was she beau- 
tiful, she was exquisite—I believe I select 
the correct term. 

““Mademoiselle de Neige,’”’ Rollin was 
saying, ‘‘two of your fellow voyagers. Mr. 
Waltoun, a naughty man of whom you 
must beware, and Kant’ Lapthorn.” 

She tossed a smile to Waltoun and 
looked more gravely at me. “Of you,” 
she said, ‘‘I have heard.”” She nodded her 
head again more than once, which seemed 
to be a habit with her. “In the letters of 
Rollin, which come not every day. You 
make the face serious to see me. Does he 
always look upon all with lair grave, my 
Rollin?” 

“He suspects you. You come of a light- 
minded race and are in a light-minded pro- 
fession.” Rollin turned to nod to his cap- 
tain, who ordered the gangway raised and 
made fast—and accompanied Mademoi- 
selle de Neige below. Presently a sound 
and a vibration informed me the machin- 
ery was in motion and I walked forward to 
the bridge. The mooring was cast off, bells 
rang in the engine room below, and we 
commenced slowly to make our way out of 
the anchored fleet. Presently we were in 
midstream heading northward, and the 
voyage, if voyage it may be termed, had 
commenced 


RESENTLY Rollin came and stood 

beside me. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘we’ll see 
what we'll see.” 

The captain spoke. ‘‘There’s a turn of 
speed, sir,” he said to Rollin, and we 
looked in the direction indicated. A small 
boat, dingy in color, was overtaking us as 
if we were not in motion at all. “It’s the 
type of boat the rum runners use, sir,” the 
captain continued. It was, indeed, such a 
craft as I had ridden in but a few nights 
before, termed, I believe, a sea skiff, and 
the sight of it impressed me unpleasantly. 
It recalled to my mind what I had forgotten 
for the moment, and the responsibilities 
attendant upon the possession of great 
wealth descended heavily upon my light- 
heartedness. I became apprehensive; asa 
matter of fact, my suspicion fell upon the 
little craft though without the most tenu- 
ous reason. 

It continued to’ approach until it was 
abreast of us, and I could see one man at 
the wheel. He passed us without a glance, 
but presently veered and circled us at full 
speed. Having completed this gesture he 
abated the speed of his engines and, ap- 
parently accommodating himself to our 


gait, ran parallel to us and about a hun- 
dred yards away. 

Rollin scrutinized me as this took place. 
“Well,” he said softly, ‘we seem to have 
company.” 

I said nothing. 

“A low, rakish, piratical craft,’’ he said 
in a theatrical tone. “‘Yo, ho, ho, and a 
bottle of rum!. You don’t suppose he’s 
especially interested in us, do you, Kant?”’ 

“Why,” I demanded, “should he be?” 


HY, indeed!” Rollin exclaimed. 

Thereupon we walked aft, to find 
Devereaux and his wife ensconced in 
chairs, and to meet Mademoiselle de Neige 
as she came from the deck house. While 
introductions were in progress Waltoun 
appeared and the party was complete. 

It was my intention to be a spectator 
throughout and to derive what profit and 
amusement I might from observing this 
group of rather exotic human beings, so I 
stood back to survey them in mass. Then 
I found some interest in watching the re- 
actions of each upon first encountering the 
others. 

Devereaux, too handsome for a man, 
was rather overingratiating in his manner. 
He preened himself with an ostentatious 
vanity, but, nevertheless, seemed to suffer 
somewhat from an inferiority complex. 
That is to say, he appeared to feel that he 
was there by favor rather than by right. 
He possessed the airs and graces of a gen- 
tleman, but they seemed to sit upon him 
artificially. I mean to say, there was too 
much of them and they were produced 
with a conscious and painstaking manner. 
Also, as he glanced from face to face, there 
was something furtive in his eyes. 

Waltoun was at his ease, suave, gra- 
cious, belying in every word and inflection 
the unsavory reputation which clung to 
him. Nevertheless, when his face fell into 
repose it was not without its angles. It 
was, I thought, an acquisitive face. One 
could not deny it strength and distinction, 
but I absorbed the feeling that it would 
not be well to desire the same thing he de- 
sired. Also one felt that there was more 
of iron in his constitution than his urbane 
exterior betrayed. If indeed he were a 
bad man, then he was dangerously bad. 


ARAH STONE was the least colorful of 
them all, and most out of place. That 
she was pretty and well-dressed one might 
not deny, but there was about her an in- 
definable taint of commonness, not to say 
coarseness. She was more than a little 
feline and provocative in her movements, 
and rather went to pains to display her 
lissomeness of movement. I doubted if 
she possessed great depth, or if she felt 
strongly any responsibilities, either mental 
or moral. Right and wrong, I judged, 
were of less importance to her than where 
she was to get her next gown. 

Perhaps Yvonne de Neige was the most 
complex and colorful and interesting mem- 
ber of the party. Gardener’s daughter 
though she was, her bearing was patri- 
cian—that of the princess on a picnic, if 
you will. As I said in the beginning, I 
thought her the most beautiful woman I 
ever had seen, and to this belief I still 
cling. She was not tiny, but gave the idea 
of petiteness. When one recovered from 
the shock of her beauty it was to admire 
the quickness of her mind. Her thoughts 
flashed ; her accent charmed. I am told 
she is one of the world’s great actresses; 
possibly she acted constantly. If so, it was 
convincing. Her poise was complete; 
when her eyes were not merry or mischiev- 
ous they were kindly—but even with her 
abundant vivacity, one understood why 
the word “Snow” had been added to her 
name. One might read something of the 
real being in each of the others, but not in 
Yvonne de Neige. She was what each mo- 
ment showed you; and she regulated what 
was to be shown. One thought did come 
to me, and that was that she was poised— 
for some flight. 

The conversation was only surface con- 
versation. It passed the time, I suppose, 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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You can give 
Parties theyll 
Rememb er 


yy OU can give parties spar- . 

wa kling with light, ~ oe a 
gayety. There is one never- 

failing help for making them a 
success. Decorate your home 
with joyous little strings of 
brilliant Color-lights. ‘‘Oh”’ and 

fit “Ah” your guests will cry the » 
** minute they enter the door. gi 





Color-lights give a “kick” to 
any occasion. String them up in 
magic rays of colored radiance. 
They turn a room into a veri- 
table fairy-land. Use them every 
. time you give a dance—arrange ‘5 

them in fascinating table decora- 

tions for dinner parties or re- 
freshment tables. 


Easy to put up 

Noma Color-lights are the twin- 
kly little strings of Mazpa lamps <n 
you use for Christmas trees and 
for all festive decorations. They 
are the best you can buy in qual- 
ity and goodness. They come in 
every rainbow color—eight or 
more lamps to a string. You 
can plug them into a socket as 
easily as you screw in a single ° 
Mazpa lamp. 
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Ma, 





Get out your Nomas now and 
use them for your Thanksgiving 
dinner and party. Be sure you 
_ have enough on aos for Christ- . 
* mas decorating indoors and out. 
You can get additional strings 
from time to time to add to your 
decorative outfit. Noma Color- 
lights are sold by every better 
class electrical, hardware, toy 
, and department store. 


Send 10c for 54 Plans of 
“Decorating with Color-Light”’ 


“DEcORATING witH CoLor-LicHT” is 

just off the press, brimful of beautiful 

and sophisticated decorative schemes 

for dinners, dances, birthdays, weddings, 

pg for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Year’s Eve, St. Valentine’s Day =P 

and holidays throughout the year. 


You will find it a mine of fascinating 
and original decorative ideas. Send 10 
cents with the coupon below for your 

copy. _Noma Exectric Corporation, 
340 Hudson St., New York. 


NOMA 


STRINGS OF COLOR 














ig Electric cape, 3 340 Hudson St., New York 
Please send me “DEcorATING witH CoLoR- 
Licutr”’. I enclose 10 cents to cover postage, etc. 
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(C)Aossen 


finds this cleverly cut 


undergarment solves the 





eS 
iter soo al 


problem of comfort and 


ne bas bet 


I the new silhouette... 


“. had my new creation “Blanco y Negro’ 
modeled over one of the warmer Carter 
undergarments in my Paris atelier. It lost 
nothing of its elegance, since one literally 


could not suspect a warm undergarment 


was beneath tha 
































DEER 


To be worn with his black faille and ermine 
coat “Blanco y Negro,” O’ Rossen selects this 
smooth-fitting knit undergarment. It leaves the 
lines of the body delightfully unblurred. 


Exceptionally comfortable union suit (style 
1814), knit of fine yarn. Well-cut gusset stays 








(Lert) Rayon bandeau combination (style 145). 
Extra short, side-closing bloomer legs. 





(Ricut) Side-closing bloomer combination (style closed and never pulls or bunches. Edges fin- 
4 132) with a fine knit cuff. In rayon, cotton, wool ished with exquisite care. In cotton, wool, 
and mixtures. silk-and-wool and other mixtures. 


‘<3 


“THE GREATEST woman’s tailor in styles and fabrics—wool, cotton, silk-and- 


‘ France”’—is the title his perfect cos- wool, rayon and mixtures. 











<p > = 2 ze ~ 
7 tumes have earned for this dapper, dark little Every style iS designed by a woman and the 
frenchman-with-an-Irish-name—O Rossen. pattern suit fitted on a living model. 
ia Eo 5 other famole E, perhaps, he Knit in the famous Carter mills where fine 
SPS See ee Mien i sa fabrics have been made for over fifty years, 
os His admiration for Carter’s properly cut, every model has an elasticity of fit which con- 
4 Breccuy tailored underthings is natural. stant laundering cannot alter. Other famous Parisian couturiers who model 
‘ey fit so smoothly beneath all types of The same thing is true of Carter’s luxurious, : “A 
modern costumes. softl shimmering rayon underthin Ask to their creations over Carter’s underwear are: 
f "housands of women all over America _ see delightful new styles in pastel shades and Worrtn... Lanvin... Reony ... Porret 
j 2. ‘ rashes ea : ert ee : § 
2 ose Carter’s for every occasion in their modish colors. The familiar Carter label is a L eiinlnaiiedeiees: 14 yen ee 


busy lives, from dancing to skiing, for this guarantee of style and comfort. The William 
famous underwear comes in more than fifty Carter Company, Needham Heights, Mass. PreMet . . . SuzANNE Tatpor .. . JENNY. 


~Carter’s unpERWEAR 


AEG. U6 PAT. OFP. 
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at the first sign of SORE THROAT 


Tell your husband about | 
the:new cool 


‘LISTERINE 


SHAVING CREAM 
He’ll like it. 





Prevent a cold. this way? Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start when germs, carried 
by the hands to the mouth on food, attack the mucous 
membrane. Being very delicate, it allows germs foot- 
hold where they develop quickly unless steps are taken 
to render them harmless. 


You can accomplish this by rinsing your hands with 
Listerine,:as many physicians do, before each meal. 


Use only a little Listerine for this purpose—and 
let it dry on the hands. This simple act may spare you 
a nasty siege with a mean cold. 


It is particularly important that mothers preparing 
food for children remember this precaution. 








Listerine, 


quick! 
It has 


amazing power 
against cerms 


Kills test bacteria 
in 15 seconds 


OUR youngsters and you are likely 
to have colds and sore throat this 
winter. Wet feet, bad air, sudden 
changes of temperature bring them on. 


Using simple means, why not do your 
utmost to prevent such ailments? 


Millions of mothers have found that 
the systematic use of Listerine full 
strength as a gargle keeps the mouth 
so hygienic that germs make litile 
headway. They have further found that 
once sore throat does develop, 
Listerine is a very effective means of 
checking it before it becomes serious. 


This is easy to understand, Colds and 
sore throat are caused by gernis. 
Listerine, full strength, as shown )y 
countless tests in laboratories of 
national repute, has amazing powcr 
against bacteria. 


For example, it kills even the viru- 
lent B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. 
Aureus (pus) germs in 15 seconds. 


So, at the first sign of throat irritation 
use Listerine. Keep it up. If improve- 


‘ment is not rapid, consult your physi- 


cian, as many serious diseases manifest 
themselves first with sore throat symp- 
toms. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 5t- 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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but was without profit to me. It was, I 
judged, a sort of feeling out of one another 
with mental foils. The real combat would 
not commence until each had appraised 
the skill and strength of his adversaries— 
from the beginning I thought of them all 
as adversaries. 

I effaced myself and went forward, 
where, with a book, I sat upon a leather- 
cushioned bench in the pilot house. But I 
did not read, as I had anticipated. Nor 
did I remain quietly in my place; some- 
thing urged me now and again to arise and 
to peer from the window. And at each 
arising I saw on our beam the dingy gray 
skiff keeping us close and vigilant com- 
pany. VI 


T WAS in mid-afternoon—we were pass- 
ing the rocky shores of Esopus Island 
with the wreck on its upper reef—when 
the captain appeared hesitantly upon the 
after deck and stood waiting to be noticed. 

“Yes, skipper?” said Rollin. 

“Could Ispeak with you a moment, sir?” 

Rollin went to him and the pair walked 
forward; presently Rollin returned and 

motioned to me. “‘It’s your party,” he 
said, “‘so you’d better come to it.” 

“What party?” I asked. 

‘“‘Sing your song, skipper,’”’ Rollin said. 

The captain regarded me a moment, 
and his face was grave with apprehension. 
“The crew are talking, sir.” 

‘“* About what?” 

‘Money, sir.” 

“Ah!” said I. 

“‘They whisper-in corners, sir; but I 
have overheard a little. They say there is 
a great sum of money on board, and that 
it is in your possession, sir.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ said I with aready duplic- 
ity of which I would not have suspected 
myself. 

‘““They say, sir,” persisted the captain, 
“that there is almost a million dollars.” 

““Nonsense,”’ I repeated. 

“‘Nevertheless, sir, I do not like it. It is 
not my old crew. Three men are strange 
tome. I took them on yesterday.” 

“But you had a full crew,” said Rollin. 

“Yes, sir, but three of them disappeared 
the night before last.” 

‘Disappeared ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I have since learned that one 
of them, a man I knew well, is in the hospi- 
tal, sir, with a broken head.” 

“And the others?” 

“T do not know, sir. But you gave me 
my orders to be ready; so I replaced the 
missing men. There was not sufficient 
time to investigate their references, sir. 
The man in the hospital was our engineer.”’ 

“And I gather,” said Rollin, “you do 
not admire these new seamen?” 

“T do not like their manner, sir.” 

“And you think?” 

“This talk of money has made me think, 
sir. My engineer was a steady man, and 
not one liable to get into 
trouble. The others I 


Even if there were money, captain, there 
can be no cause for anxiety.” 

“T have heard, sir,”’ the captain said 
seriously, “that bandits have seized large 
sums in Wall Street itself. And the river 
is much lonelier than that, sir.” 

“Um,” said I, for there was truth, 
undoubtedly, in this observation. 

‘‘And, sir,’”’ said the captain, ‘‘there is 
the little gray boat.” 

“That one?” I asked, pointing. 

- S, sir. Obviously it is following us, 
sir. It has a turn of speed. It can 
make three miles to our one, sir.” 

“But it doesn’t,’”’ said Rollin. 

“No, sir, it doesn’t. Taken with the 
other things, sir, I call it suspicious.” 

“Perhaps,” Rollin said. 

“And,” went on the captain, “a skiff 
rowed around us many times last night.” 

“You anticipate trouble?’”’ I asked. 

“If, sir, there is a sum of money 
aboard—or if the men believe there is 
money aboard—I do look for trouble.” 

“Well,” said Rollin, ‘‘there are ‘you and 
Kant, here, and Devereaux and Wal- 
toun—and my own little self. That makes 
five. Quite a standing army. Can you 
rely on any of the crew?” 

“‘The steward and the chef,” said the 
captain, “are decent men. At least they 
will not take sides against us, sir. I cannot 
answer for the other hand. He is not a 
Scandinavian, sir.” 

Rollin laughed aloud at this. ‘“‘Any- 
how,” he said, “‘that makes five certain 
against three certain. The odds are on us 
whatever happens.” I could see he was in 
one of his reckless, irresponsible moods. 
“Let her ride, skipper. Boys will be boys. 
Oh, ’tis my delight on a moonlight 
night. And they laid Jesse James 
in his grave.” 

“‘There’s no change in my orders, sir?” 

Rollin glanced at me; I pursed my lips. 
“No change, captain,’’ he said. The cap- 
tain bowed gravely and left us. 

It was approaching five o’clock when we 
turned into the little river at Catskill and 
anchored abreast of the oil tanks. The 
gray sea skiff glided past us at a distance 
of fifty feet and anchored a hundred yards 
away. Then the broad, squat figure of a 
man who had cast overboard the anchor 
turned and waved his hand genially to me. 

‘‘Evenin’, Mr. Lapthorn,”’ he called in 
the most friendly manner imaginable. 

It was Mr. Applegate! 


UT this, though disquieting, did not 
startle me so much as did the appear- 
ance of a second figure. I do not know why 
this should be so, unless, indeed, there be 


instincts in us which operate outside the . 


known laws of matter and mind. Never- 
theless, I was conscious of distinct shock, 
at once of apprehension and of up-leaping 
anticipation of events to come—and, as- 
tonishingly enough, of pleasure. For the 
second figure was that of a young woman 
in a blue raincoat:and a 
closely fitting hat of 








had found dependable. 
Good men do not leave 
their jobs without giving 
notice.” 


“T SEE,” said Rollin. 
“It hath a scaly 

look, Horatio. Three 
men gotten out of the 
way to put three gorillas 
aboard.” 

‘““That was my 
thought, sir.” 

“And what would you ° 
recommend, skipper?” 

“Putting ashoreat the 
first town—Rondout, it 
will be, sir—and getting 
that money to the bank 
in Kingston.” 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ said I 
again. 





Hudson River and in no 





DEFINITION OF A 


lighter blue. In short, 
it was Mr. Applegate’s 
daughter. 

““Who’s for a swim?” 
Rollin called loudly from 
the door of the deck 
house. ‘‘Is this an am- 
phibious party?” 

I welcomed the sug- 
gestion, for I find that 
immersion in cold water 
is an aid to clear think- 
ing—and a certain 
amount of thinking 
seemed to be indicated 
by the circumstances. 
Besides which, swim- 
ming is my one polite 
accomplishment, and 
even the least ostenta- 
tious of individuals is 
not averse to doing pub- 


“Very good, sir. You ily ee licly a thing in which he 
will know best.” WHO BRINGS THE excels. It was my pur- 
This,” said I, “‘is the Sante” pose to swim to the 





smaller boat and to in- 








sense the Spanish Main. 





terview Mr. Applegate. 
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ERE is a Bathroom Paper of almost 

unbelievable softness. Not like 
most so-called “toilet”’ paper—but like a 
superlatively fine, absorbent cloth. 


It iscooked ata temperature of 302°. Aspe- 
cial process ot employed in ordinary yel- 
low “toilet”? paper. Such paper contains 
raw groundwood. Actually tiny splinters. 
(Note illustrations above.) These splinters 
irritate. Frequently, they cause more 
seriousrectal troublessuch as Pruritus Ani. 


There is no raw groundwood in “cooked” 
Northern Tissue. That is why doctors are 
urging the immediate discontinuance of 
raw, groundwood paper in favor of this 
new-type, cooked Bathroom Paper. 


20 times sterilized, too 


The name of this utterly different Bath- 
room Paper is—NorTHERN Tissue. To 
get it, you must ask for Northern Tissue. 


Not only is it entirely free of all irritating 
particles—soft and soothing—but it is 
snow-white in color and amazingly ab- 
sorbent. 











This 10-times en- This 10-times en- 
larged microscopic larged microscopic 
photograph shows photograph shows 
the tiny splinters the soft, soothing, 
found in ordinary cloth-like texture of 
yellow, ground- Northern Tissue. 
nood ‘‘toilet” paper. Doctors everywhere 


Doctors warn  wrge its immediate 
against its use. use. 


Cooked at 302° 


This Sterilized Bathroom Paper 


is indescribably soft—white as snow 


Comes to you as sanitary 
as sealed hospital cotton 


Doctors advise it— Hospitals use it. 


And every sheet is sterilized 20 times. (A 
cultural test conducted by the nationally 
known Columbus Laboratories proved it 
as sanitary as sealed hospital cotton. 
Consider what that means.) 


Largely on medical advice, this new Ster- 
ilized Bathroom Paper has supplanted old- 
time “ toilet” paper in thousands of homes. 


Only 10c a roll 


With all of its marked superiority, North- 
ern Tissue costs no more than ordinary 
“toilet”? paper—only toc a roll. Hence, 
it is folly to use any other kind. 


But a word of caution. Every white Bath- 
room Paper is mot Northern Tissue. This 
paper, endorsed by highest medical au- 
thorities, has “The Sterilized Bathroom 
Paper” printed on the label. Look for 
this wording. 


Order today. Insist on Northern Tissue. 
Or, we will send you a generous sample, 
free, if you will send us your name. Ad- 
dress, Julia Neidle, Nurse, Northern Paper 
Mills, Dept. 14, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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Tissue 


With the Blue Core 
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Please order direct from this advertisement, with the 
assurance that article selected will meet your 
expectations. We prefer to understate quality and 
beauty in order that your satisfaction will be greater. 
In this manner the South’s finest jewelry ‘esac -_ 
built up a world-wide mail-order agar whic 

as one of the largest in America. logue od 29, 
a handsome book of 200 pages — — 
will be sent you upon request. 


16997—An exquisite Ring of | 15129—This handsome ring of 
18kt.whitegold set with9 white 14 kt. white gold is set with a 
diamonds and calibre cut Marquis shaped amethyst of 
synthetic emeralds. Daintily beautiful color and seed pearls 
pierced mounting, special —enameled ornaments in red, 
value, shown exact size. $115.00 $20. 


1128—10 kt. white gold Brooch set with genuine diamond. 
Lacework sain 3 —_ ee and — ergot A special 
value. . eS . -$10.00 


ene 
9759—14 kt. white gold flexible 
Bracelet. 1 diamondand 2 imita- 
tion sapphires, lacework center 
and links. Special value.$20.00 


8805—10 kt. white gold Eastern 

J ’ Star Pin with square and compass 
Gco T ’ guard on chain. Enameled in prop- 
®rodnar »  ercolors. Safety catches. .$3.00 


37497—Evans Auto- 

matic Cigar or Ciga- 

rette Lighter 

covered with 42558—The Golf Bag 

alligator grain combination bottle 
27303—Sterling Sil- leather: Easily opener and cork- 
ver Tea Ball with operated with screw in sterling sil- 
chainandring. Spee one hand. _ verholder. Clubsfor 
cial vie snows 4% (Shown size)  thei9thhole. (Shown 
size)...........756 $5.00 \ size) $5.00 


37499—1034-inch Paper Knife of SpereRbe a oe em- 
bossed leather handle. Special value. «$1.00 


z 22754—434-inch Musical 
37496—S year Diary with Puff Box. Britannia metal 
cover of dark blue leather in rose finish. Hand painted 
stamped in gold and fitted miniature in top. Fitted 
with gold edge pad. 5 x 3 ) with puff. Plays 2 tunes 
inches. Lock and key. $2. 0 


'37498—An ideal gift for a man. Combina- 

tion coat hanger, cloth and hat brushes in yl 
genuine brown boarhide case with B50. 

top. Closed, 1034 x 34 inches. . $3.50 oto" 
GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. G 

20 South Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Please send me prepaid and without obligation on 
my part, a copy of your 1929 catalogue. 
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I was first on deck again in my bathing 
suit. Devereaux and his wife appeared 
with Waltoun at their heels; and, after a 
little pause, Mademoiselle de Neige. 

She came to me and peered at me 
impishly with her head on one side. “‘Be- 
hol’,” she cried with childish delight, “‘he 
have gr-r-r-reat_ muscles and all thing’. 
He make heemself two time’ as large with- 
out those clothing. But, m’sieu, you 
should at all times appear so, for you are 
ravissant. Mais, oui. A tiger fur you 
should make to wear about les epaules— 
the shoulder’.”’ 

“A sound mind in a sound body,” said 
I. ‘One cannot realize his mental best 
unless his physique be able to support it. I 
divide my day,” said I. ‘Six hours for 
sleep; ten hours for work; two hours for 
systematic exercise, and the remaining six 
hours for food, relaxation and amuse- 
ments.” 

“‘Who’s going off the roof?” Rollin 
called boyishly. ‘‘Everybody pick his pet 
altitude.” 

“‘T’m no diver,” said Devereaux. ‘“‘Me 
for the gangway.” 

“And I,” said Waltoun. 


HEY helped Sarah Stone and Made- 

moiselle de Neige down to the grating 
while Rollin and I ascended to the upper 
deck. 

“Show ’em how, Kant,” said Rollin, 
whereupon I stepped to the edge, found 
my balance and executed with no little 
skill the swan dive. As I emerged I looked 
upward, to see Rollin wafting downward 
toward me. We were all in the water to- 
gether, exhilarated, happy, forgetful. But 
of a sudden I remembered Mr. Apple- 
gate and quietly swam around our craft 
and then headed across the intervening 
water to the anchored sea skiff. 

Mr. Applegate sat in the cockpit smok- 
ing a pipe, nor did he appear either sur- 
prised or perturbed when I spoke to him 
from the river. His daughter was invisi- 
ble. 

““Good evening,” I said. 

“As I live and breathe,” he said, ‘‘if it 
ain’t your uncle’s nephew!”’ 

““Where,”’ I demanded, ‘‘are you go- 
n ? ”? 

“That,” said he, “depends.” 

“Upon what?” 

“On where you go,” he said quite 
amiably. ‘I got a deep and abidin’ inter- 
est in you. I’m one that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

“You,” said I, “‘are wasting your time.” 

“°Tain’t wuth nothin’,” he said in his 
most agreeable tone. 

“What,” I asked, “‘if I ask protection of 
the police?” 

“As I read it,” he said equably, “‘you 
hain’t jest in a position to.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, ‘“‘you contemplate 
turning pirate and capturing our ship.” 

“IT might,” he said placidly, ‘‘if every- 
thin’ stood jes right fer it. I’m one that’ll 
go to a sight of trouble for three-quarters 
of a million.” 

“You cling to that idea?’’ I asked: 

‘Like a puppy to an old shoe,” he said, 
and smiled broadly down at me. “I know 
you got it aboard there, and how do I 
know? Because you hain’t had no chanct 
to put it no’eres else.” 


HERE was something solid and settled 
and dependable about Mr. Applegate. 

He possessed the outward attributes of a 
sterling and admirable citizen, and one had 
but to look at him to be assured that noth- 
ing would turn him from a course once he 
had embarked upon it. I knew further 
conversation to be useless, and that noth- 
ing remained but to look to my defenses. 
He had determined to have my uncle’s 
fortune; had, doubtless, persuaded him- 
self his right to it was better than my own, 
and I felt apprehensively certain that 
he would balk at nothing. Therefore I 
pushed myself from the side of his boat, 
and, lying on my back, nodded to him. 

Pe seems to be nothing to say,” I 
said. 

Still I was not eager to go; curiosity de- 
tained me, for I remembered that figure in 


the blue raincoat and her self-assured 
manner as she met me in the early morn- 
ing as I stood on that Greenport wharf 
with the unaccustomed revolver in my 
hand. I could not recall her face, save 
that there had been about it something 
arresting. I did not remember what. But 
in those moments when I had recalled her 
briefly I became aware that she had made 
a distinct impression upon me. I won- 
dered if it were because she was excep- 
tionally beautiful, but that did not seem 
to be it. I wondered what it was, and so I 
remained in the water hoping for a sight of 
her. 


Y PATIENCE was rewarded. She 

emerged from thetiny cabinand stood 
in the cockpit beside the wheel, and she 
looked down at me gravely. No, she was 
not beautiful. But she was an individual. 
I almost said personage! Her hair, not 
concealed now by the little blue hat, was 
dark, but there were strands of bronze in 
it. Her eyes were not brown, nor were 
they blue, but they were exceedingly 
wakeful. Not precisely alert, but perceiv- 
ing. One did not take the idea that she 
was a watcher of things, but rather that 
she was a perceiver; that she would not 
go out of her way to see, but that nothing 
which came within the range of her vision 
would escape being seen—and compre- 
hended. 

There was no look of sophistication, 
nothing of worldly wisdom; but withal a 
certain sureness. She was not one to be 
fooled. And there was something else 
there, something I could not define, but 
knew to be admirable. For days after- 
ward I gave my attention to this elusive 
trait but could put no name to it. 

She smiled gravely down at me. ‘‘Good 
evening, Mr. Lapthorn,”’ she said, and her 
voice was deep and pleasant and grateful 
to the ear. 

“‘T see,”’ said I fatuously enough, “that 
you have found your father.” 

She nodded at that, and glanced across 
the water at the Loafer. 

“‘And,”’ I added, “‘your father seems to 
have found me.” 

“My father,” she said, 
what he looks for.”’ 

“And git what I go after,’”’ said Mr. Ap- 
plegate. 

I wondered why she was there. True, 
her father was my uncle Lucien’s mate, 
and therefore a smuggler of contraband 
liquor, but she seemed no associate of rum 
runners or of other lawless persons. Nor 
did she seem one to accompany him upon 
the errand which occupied him. It wasa 
puzzle. 

* “Mr. Lapthorn,” she said, “are you 
sure you are being wise?”’ 

“No,” said I, “‘but I have an inherit- 
ance of stubbornness.” 

“One may sometimes admire stubborn- 
ness,”’ she said gravely, “‘while doubting 
its wisdom.” 

“Now, Dorkis!” expostulated Mr. Ap- 
plegate. 


S HER name was Dorcas! And just 
why did Mr. Applegate expostulate? 
I was to find out that he stood in some ap- 
prehension of the frankness of her tongue. 
Not of its unkindness, but of its truths. 
I do not think I saw her flinch from the 
truth of any situation, and there came 
many ones of doubt and difficulty. 

“You are not fitted for adventure,”’ she 
said. 

“Indeed, not,”’ said I: 

“Tf I were you I should reach an 
agreement with my father.” Again she 
seemed to study me with interest. ‘But 
you won’t,” she said. ‘You are one of 
those persons who cannot compromise.” 

With which, and without a word of 
courtesy upon departing, she went 
abruptly below again. Mr. Applegate 
scratched his forehead between his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“Keep your eye peeled,” said he. 

“Thank you,” said I, and swam back to 
the Loafer. 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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GAD MENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


‘—the choice of 


careful Mothers 


"THERE. Ss comfort and style 
for the youngsters . . . value and 
economy for you... in Minneapolis 
“wm” Garments. Fabrics of fine 
quality, workmanship of unusual 
excellence, correct sizes, fit that 
neither washes out nor wears out. 


Every Underwear Need for In- 
fants and Children—tfrom birth to 
sixteen—is included in Minneapolis 
“wm” Garments:- 


Infants’ Shirts, Bands, Panty Waists, 

Children’s Union Suits, Waist Union 
Suits, Vests, Bloomers and Com- 
binations:- 


in all desired fabrics—and at 
prices that will surprise you at the 
values offered ! 


The Minneapolis Sleeper offers 
safe, Phases sane night dressing of 
children. Offered in pure white, all 
cotton and in the famous“‘m” Bi-Knit 
fabric combining soft cotton inside 
and part wool outside for warmth. 


Millions of mothers know the 
Minneapolis “a” trademark as the 
safe guide in buying children’s 
underwear and sleeping garments. 
Look for it at your Dry s store. 


Minneapolis Kate Works 


Minneapolis, Minn 


The “M” Bi-Knit aia Se 
protects baby's health. Bim 
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ELECTRIC SET 





(without tubes) 


7s POPULARITY of the 1929 Atwater Kent 


all-electric set is largely due to the judgment of 
women. 


Women more and more determine what kind of radio 
shall be placed in the home. Why shouldn’t they? Men 


listen to radio—but women live with it. 


The compactness, beauty, simple operation and sensible 
price of Atwater Kent Radio have always appealed to 
women. Now you have the 1929 version of these good 
qualities—plus the great revolutionary improvement, elec- 
tricity from a lamp socket instead of from batteries. Noth- 
ing to do now but listen. 


“RADIO’S TRUEST VOICE” 
Atwater Kent Radio Speakers: Satin fin- 
ished. Models E, E-2 and E-3, same quality, 
different in size. Each *20 
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YOUR HOME, TOO, IS WAITING FOR THIS 
1929 electric set 


Model 40 A. C. More powerful, 
more sensitive. Two-toned satin 
finish. Fuxi-vision Dial. Re- 
quires six A. C. tubes and one 
rectifying tube. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating current. 
$77 without tubes. 


Also Model 42 A. C. set, $86, 
and Model 44 A. C. set, $106 
(without tubes). 


Model 41 D. C. set. Requires 
five D. C. tubes and two power 
tubes, $87 (without tubes). 


‘Clear, consistent reception. More power—more than 
you'll need. Greater range—wider choice of programs. 
The Futt-vision Dial gets your station instantly and ac- 
curately. Care in manufacture—222 tests or inspections 
of each set—means continuous enjoyment. 


No wonder thousands of Model 40’s—America’s favor- 
ite radio—are going into homes every day. You have only 
to talk with any owner to see what pleasure this modern 
set gives. You have only to try it to see why it is so far 
in the Jead. 


Better radio at a lower price. Hard to believe? Try the 
Atwater Kent 40. It doesn’t argue—it proves. 


On the air—every Sunday night—Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4701 Wissahickon Avenue A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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§ ee exclusive American hotels provide for 
i. their guests a total of 10,610 bathrooms. Each 
of the ten is famous for unflagging personal serv- 
ice — for ever-watchful care of every detail of 
fastidious living. 

In each of these hotels you will find just one 
kind of tissue in every gleaming bathroom. It is 
the same soft, fine-textured tissue that is chosen 
in thousands of distinguished homes—A.P.W. 





Soft, silky. Buy the carton. 


4 rolls, 6 months’ supply. 











cA, Hew of the prominent haiel supply. 


ing WP. Hiises in theic bathrooms 


CHICAGO 


Hore: Drake Horr. STEVENS 


Hore. BLAcksTONE 


CLEVELAND 
HoL.ENDEN Hore. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Hore. BroapMooR 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 
Tue GREENBRIER 


DETROIT 
Hore Boox-CapiLiac 


NEW YORK 


Hore. Rooseve_t Hore. PLaza 


ATLANTIC CITY 
MarvBoroucu-BLENHEIM Hore 


It is significant that in the great American hospitals, too, A. P.W. Tissues 
have been the choice of physicians for years. In New York City alone, 
A. P.W. is found in thirty-five of the very largest and most famous. 
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\When you stop at 


the great 
hotels 


ee tie wee the LiSSULES you OF 


in the bathwoms 


From coast to coast, A. P. W. Tissues are the 
standard in the greatest and finest hotels. 

Why Hospitals Prefer this Kind of Tissue 
The reasons are simple. The doctors say: “First of 
all, buy cleansing tissues that are soft and strong. 
Coarse, blotter-like papers break easily. Uneven 
texture, especially, causes chafing and can aid in 
the spread of infection.” This, the doctors warn, 
is important to mothers of small children. 


What A. P. W. Texture Means — 
the Housewife’s Test 


Women are accustomed to judge cloth by tex- 
ture. Place a sheet of A.P.W. Satin Tissue, Fort 
Orange or Mello, beside a sheet of ordinary toilet 
paper. You see at once how strong, cloth-like and 
delicate the A.P.W. Tissue is. The “grain” is fine 
and always even. With A.P.W. Tissues, absorbent 
and bland, no discomfort or injury to skin or 
membrane is possible. They are the safeguard of 
the most fastidious. 


A.P.W. Tissues are made only from the finest 
new materials. Special A. P. W. cellulose is the 
blandest made. Mothers, above all, approve A.P.W. 
perforations. These really work. 


_ A.P.W. Tissues Are Not Expensive 


A.P.W. Jr. Satin Tissue carries with its prestige a 
remarkable economy. For the average family, the 





Soft white paper — safe, bland 


— and very economical. 
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new carton of four compact rolls is a generous six 
months’ supply. The lasting Fort Orange roll costs 
no more than inferior papers. In A. P. W. Mello, 
at very reasonable cost, the housewife can now 
obtain a white paper of remarkable softness. 


A.P.W. rolls fit the new recess fixtures readily. 
There is no need to make the least compromise. 
Merely ask for A. P. W. Jr. Satin Tissue, Fort 
Orange, or Mello. Or send the coupon at once 
for the very convenient six months’ supply. 






A soft 1,000 sheet roll that 


meets every requirement. 
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Now - IN COLORS TOO 


AIPA. 
SM 


FOR THE BATHROOM 


A.P.W. PAPER CO., Dept. L-3, Albany, N.Y. 


ee) ere Send me postpaid, plain wrapped....-++++**' 
cartons of A. P. W. Satin Tissue in colors checked. Send $1.00 for each four 
roll carton wanted. Check preference below. 


Orchid 1) Green 0 Blue (_] Pink O Untinted 0 
Denler’s Name .. . « <c.cias 00.0040 becceecupaacbe ea bweewees (om 
My Name and Address.....ssecccessescsssecees ecececeres oooee 
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(Continued from Page 188) 


{ dressed very rapidly, having schooled 
myself to economize the time which must 
be given to unproductive necessities, and 
stepped out into the passageway. The 
stairway ran up the starboard side just be- 
fore the door of Devereaux’s cabin, and 
the door was ajar. I am no eavesdropper, 
nor does the ordinary conversation and 
tittle-tattle and gossip of men and women 
interest me to such an extent that I would 
trouble to listen. But a sentence, a frag- 
ment of a sentence, reached my ears and 
arrested me. 

“ easy to frame that boob,’’ Mr. 
Devereaux was saying. 

I did not overhear Sarah Stone’s reply, 
but Devereaux spoke again. ‘‘He’s the 
sort who would spill anything to a 
woman. Do your stuff, Sarah. He’ll fall. 
But if he doesn’t come through I’ll work 
the old army game.”’ 

Her voice did not reach me even though 
I strained to hear. Devereaux laughed. 
“You provide the compromising position 
and I’ll do the outraged husband. If you 
can’t vamp it out of him that will put on 
the screws.” 


WENT softly up the stairs reflecting 

upon this jargon. Was I referred to, or 
was Rollin the subject of their talk? I 
fancied it was myself—the rumors the 
captain spoke of apparently had traveled 
fast. A nice society I found myself in! I 
am, I hope, a philosopher and not easily 
shocked by the petty goings and comings 
of human beings, but now I found myself 
actually appalled. I paused and regarded 
myself, nor was I pleased with what I 
saw. These several nondescript persons 
might be willing to resort to any means 
to deprive me of my uncle’s money but 
on my part, was I not willing to do the same 
to retain it! 

As I considered I perceived that I had 
not entertained a fruitful, a valuable, a 
worthwhile thought since the treasure 
came into my possession. I had even 
forgotten utterly my encyclopedia of phi- 
losophy. In short, I had been metamor- 
phosed. A satchel full of engraved paper 
had turned me into quite another person. 

Presently we were all sitting amiably 
about the table while the white-uniformed 
steward served. We were again in dis- 
guise. Our manners were buttoned on. 
But I noticed how Sarah Stone gave her 
particular attention to me, a thing which 
filled me with embarrassment, for I am not 
schooled in the manner of receiving such 


advances. Across from me sat Waltoun; 
Yvonne and Rollin chattered in French. 
As for myself, I pretended a gnawing hun- 
ger and made as if I were unaware of 
Sarah Stone’s presence. 

After dinner I went below to rid myself 
of the woman, and then very deftly made 
my way on deck again and stole forward 
to the ladder which led to the boat deck. 
There, on a bench before the stack, I sat 
down to think and to plan. I was not dis- 
turbed. 


T WAS close to midnight when I de- 

scended; the rest had retired and none 
of the crew was visible. Across the water 
I could see the riding light of the skiff and 
its rippled reflection reaching across to 
touch us—like some occult watchman 
holding us with imponderable finger. Ut- 
ter silence reigned. I walked stealthily 
toward the bow of the yacht—why stealth- 
ily, I do not know unless it was the spirit 
of the still night and the mystery of the 
almost cloudless sky—and there, kneeling 
and in conversation with someone in a 
dinghy below, I saw the figure of a man. 

I had not yet passed the shelter of the 
pilot house, so I was invisible. I listened 
but could hear nothing but a subdued mur- 
mur—and then the moon came from be- 
hind a tiny obscuring cloud, and by 
peering over the side, I saw the dinghy 
was manned by Applegate, whose face was 
turned upward as he talked earnestly with 
a man on our deck. It was none of the 
crew. I crept closer with ears strained to 
catch a word. 

‘‘____ take your split,” I heard from the 
man on deck. 

‘“‘____ all or nothin’,’’ was the fragment 
I caught from below. With utmost cau- 
tion I moved closer. 

“Do you think you can buck me?”’ de- 
manded the man near whom I crouched. 

“T kin try.” 

‘*‘Lapthorn is dead,’’ said the man with 
meaning. 

Applegate spat into the water. “Any 
more to say?” he asked. 

“Only this. A quarter of a million will 
buy a lot of killing.” 

Applegate grunted. ‘‘Turn loose your 
dog,” he said, and rowed away into the 
night. 

The man beside me stood erect and 
stretched his cramped muscles. ‘The 
dog,” he said to himself, “‘is loose.” And 
then he turned so that a faint light fell 
upon his features. It was Jason Waltoun. 


(To be Continued) 





Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
Be LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
. 


JOURNAL HOUSES 
Price, 25 cents. 
NrEw GARDEN Homes (containing working 
details). Designed by Ernest Flagg. Price, 

25 cents. 

WiiAT IS AN EFFICIENT KITCHEN? (With 
complete list of equipment.) Price, 5 
cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wtiat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEW BASKETs. An enlarged 
cdition. Price, 25 cents. 

PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 

JOURNAL ParTIEs. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 


Tu NEw FasHIon Book. A fashion maga- 
zine Containing all the latest American and 
French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 


(completely revised). 
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Helpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. State when the baby 
is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
RUNS, *, Spstal PHC hee ee ee 
NN Ne i he eee 45 
De LARA, On es 40 
Blouses.and Skirts ...... .. . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 Years). . 35 
1 en 2° iat aaa Paitin ieee 35 
Children’s Clothes ae a ae 
DA ke Se Re eo 
Teen 5. RE pg ae 
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N EXTREMELY important factor in the effi- 
ciency of the modern washing machine is 
the wringer. 


You know, of course, that clothes are dryer when run 
through a wringer—but do you know that the same operation 
also makes them cleaner? 


This fact may readily be proved by a simple demonstration. 
Take two garments of the same age and character from your 
wash, when both are ready for wringing; run one. through 
your wringer, and hang it up to dry; hang the other up to dry 
without wringing; then see which dries out the whiter. 


There are various ways of drying 
clothes, but only one fundamental 
war of removing the tenacious dirt 
and soap particles that still linger in 
textile fibres after thorough slushing 
of the fabric with soap-and-water. 
This way is by pressure. 


In the modern American home, the 
“‘pressure-process’’ is given the fabric 
by the resilient rubber rolls of the 
clothes-wringer, operating under 
spring tension. But not 
many housewives realize 
that their wringer is mak- 
ing their fabrics cleaner, as 
well as removing surplus 
soap-and-water from the 
garments. 

We are publishing this 
seties of steep so 
that American women may 


on their washing machines, and may 
more fully recognize the necessity, 
when choosing a new machine, of 
selecting one with an efficient wringer. 


That you may know you are getting 
a washing machine in which no ex- 
pense has been spared in providing 
the finest wringer-equipment, we 
suggest that you make sure that 
the rolls on the wringer are made 
by Lovell. These resilient, semi- 
soft rubber rolls are ad- 
justed to give the proper 
distribution of pressure, 
without harm to fabrics 
or buttons. 


A half-century of pro- 
gressive experience has 
made Lovell Anchor Brand 
Wringers known as the 
better appreciate the im- better wringers—and, 
portance of the wringer ‘‘The Better the Wringer, 
whether hand operated or the Whiter the Wash’. 

Write for a copy of the Lovell booklet, 


“Wringing—the Secret of a Whiter Wash’’—sent free 
LOVELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Erie, Penna. 
- © Lovell Mfg. Co., 1928. 
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peee)O MANY girls were inter- 
igi ested in the article on 
amateur movies in July 
| that we decided to go into 
eee) the subject more fully. 
This month, then, you will find a 
number of helpful and very practical 
suggestions for organizing a club to 
act and produce amateur motion pic- 
tures. By starting in the late fall, it 
will be possible to draw on real foot- 
ball games and, later in the year, on 
hockey, skiing, coasting and other 
winter sports to form part of the set- 
ting for your picture. And we know 
that your experiences in this line— 
your successes and your failures alike, 
since one learns by both these things, 
as we all know—will be interesting to 
other girls and boys who want to form a club of this 
kind, but are still doubtful how to go about it. 
—MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 





cA Thanksgiving History Party 


THE GIRL OF THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
THE GIRL OF TODAY’S THANKSGIVING 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY 
ON THANKSGIVING EVE 
AT NINE O'CLOCK 
To MEET THE GIRL OF TOMORROW’S THANKSGIVING 
R. S. V. P. 100 OLD PINE ROAD 


N THANKSGIVING EVE the guests who receive these 
invitations will arrive, aflame with curiosity, to be 
ushered into the living room, where several rows of chairs are 
arranged as if for theatricals. One end of the room is cur- 
tained off with a curtain made cleverly to resemble the cover 
of a large book—dark red, with gold lettering which reads: 


HISTORY OF THANKSGIVING 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


When the audience has assembled, the lights in the room 
suddenly go out, and the book cover opens, displaying what 
resembles realistically the pages of a gigantic volume. This 
effect is achieved by hiding the side walls of the improvised 
stage with two tautly stretched sheets of heavy canvas. 
These come together at the back of the stage, forming a 
triangular space; and here, against one of the book’s 
“‘pages,”’ sits a demure Pilgrim maiden, a spinning wheel 
beside her. She is not spinning, however, but gazing 
thoughtfully into a lifted teacup which she holds in one hand. 

PILGRIM GIRL: I would I could read the tea leaves, as 
Goody Pritchard can. My father holds not with soothsaying 
and like superstitions, I know, but Goody Pritchard reads 
such marvels to come in a few tea leaves. (Sighs. Stares 
into the cup for half a minute, then shakes her head.) She 
hath foretold that one day girls will live quite different 
lives. She hath actually seen in the tea leaves a time when 
girls will not spend all their days at household stints—spin- 
ning, weaving, sewing. When they will be almost as free as 
boys are; when they will dress as men and boys dress, have 
their own way, do brave and daring things. 

The lights dim, leaving audience and stage in darkness. 
Then they come on quickly, and against the opposite blank 
page there now stands a modern girl in aviator’s costume. 

PILGRIM GIRL: But you are the girl 
Goody Pritchard saw! Perhaps it is 
all so, then! 

GIRL AVIATOR: Tell me what else 
she saw, and I will tell you whether it 
has come true. I’d like to take a peep 
into the future myself. Wonder what 
girls will be doing—oh, say, a hundred 
years from now? (The PILGRIM GIRL 
rises and holds out her cup. The two 
heads bend over it intently.) 

‘PILGRIM GIRL (not looking up): Oh! 
Oh, how marvelous! Will she truly fly 
in the air? But that is like a witch. - 
(Shivers and glances anxiously at the 
other girl.) 

GIRL AVIATOR:. Nonsense! There 
aren’t any witches: And I’ve flown 
myself — miles “and miles! But I’m ° 
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eA Page for Girls 


seeing some pretty wonderful things in here too! (Turns 


suddenly toward audience and beckons.) Come and let’s all 
look. 

The Aviator and the Pilgrim step to the edge of the stage, 
where they call alternately on a girl or boy in the audience. 
In this way the entire company is gradually divided into 
two competing groups, and out of the tea cup the leaders 
now take two folded slips of paper, on which are identical 
lists, containing the supposed visions of the modern girl 
seen in the tea leaves by Goody Pritchard. The list may in- 
clude the golfing or tennis girl, the debutante ready for her 
first dance; the girl who drives a car, rides horseback, and 
so on in an almost endless list. These “‘ prophecies’’ must be 
staged as tableaux or impromptu acts by the Pilgrim Girl’s 
group; and after each one the Aviator’s followers must cap 
it with a tableau or skit of a corresponding sport a hundred 
years hence. Of course this is done by burlesquing some 
fantastic conception of the future; or you may assume that 
the wheel of changing costumes and events has swung about 
until it has revived fashions of long ago. 

Dressing rooms are provided for the actors to assemble 
their improvised costumes in; and the hostess, knowing 
beforehand pretty much what will be required, will have the 
necessary materials and accessories in readiness. 

Supper decorations are pumpkins, ears of wheat, corn 
tassels and heaps of gay red apples. A suggested menu for 
supper and accompanying recipes will be sent on request. 
Write Sub-Deb Department, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and inclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


«Making Your Own Photoplays 


LL over the world motion-picture clubs are being formed 
and amateur photoplays are being produced. A club of 
this kind is organized very much like any other club, with a 
president, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer, and as many committees as 
seem necessary. Your initiation fees 
and dues should cover the running ex- 
penses of the club and help to pay for 
film. 
First of all you must choose a good di- 
rector. Good photography, good acting 


Sleeveless crocheted wool sweater, bound 
in matching crépe de chine. Diamonds, 
or circles, of two colors of crépe de chine 
are appliquéd where the pockets usually 
are.— Sleeveless red wool sweater striped 
in gray and navy. Unusual arrange- 
ment of gray suede belt run through 
slits; so that the buckle comes in the 
center of embroidery square. 


Illustrated by 
Earle Kirkbride 


and a good scenario are necessary, 
but since the director is responsible 
for all matters pertaining to the pro- 
duction the success of your picture 
depends largely on the ability of the 
one chosen to direct it. 

You must have several committees 
to help the director—a technical com- 
mittee that takes care of all the photo- 
graphic work, a scenario committee, a 
casting committee, a property com- 
mittee and a production committee. 
The chairman of this last committee 
has a strenuous task, for to the pro- 
duction committee falls the work of 
seeing that the director’s orders are 
carried out, that the cast is notified 
where the work is going to be done, 
that locations are secured and lunches 

arranged for, if necessary, and that the property 
chairman is notified of all property needs. 

Since there are very few amateur scenarios available 
most of the clubs are having the fun of writing their 
own stories. Try and choose a story that you can 
make easily in your own neighborhood. If you have 
a lake or an ocean beach you have the locations for a 
picture of pirates or smugglers. A country club, with 
its golf course, tennis courts and swimming pool, will 
lend itself to a society picture with lots of pretty girls 
and swanky boys. 

If you have some choice in the matter of cast it is always a 
good plan to make a short screen test of all the leading char- 
acters, for faces photograph very differently. Except for 
characters it isn’t necessary to use very much make-up— 
just enough to accentuate the eyes and lips. Red photo- 
graphs black, so rouge on the cheeks will make them look 
hollow; and too much on the lips doesn’t look well unless 
you use a very light red. 

The many motion-picture clubs organized in schools are 
fortunate, for there is nearly always someone to direct who 
has had experience with amateur theatricals. The English 
department can help with the scenario, the manual-arts 
pupils can be given the work of making properties, while the 
buildings and campus grounds often provide beautiful loca- 
tions close at hand. Now that color photography is made so 
simple for the amateur, charming pictures of unusual beauty 
can be worked out from this idea. 

After the film is made and developed there should be a 
meeting to choose which parts should be kept and which 
cut out, for on the wise cutting of a film much of its success 
depends. After that comes the fun of working out the titles, 
and everyone can join in that. Your local dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies will tell you where to get your titles made 
and will help you splice and cut your film. 

There are film libraries where you may rent standard 
films reduced to amateur size at a cost ranging from one 
to ten dollars. You can get educational films, animated 
cartoons or feature films with your favorite’screen heroes and 
heroines. If your own club picture is too short for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment these rented films will help fill out 
your program. —MARION NORRIS GLEASON. 





Book Week and a Book List 


HE National Association of Book Publishers has chosen 

the dates November 11th to 17th for their tenth annual 
Book Week. So, as people all over the country will be talk- 
ing, thinking and reading books even more than usual during 
this month, it seems a specially fitting time for the Sub-Deb 
page to carry a brief list of the season’s most interesting 
books that will appeal to girls and boys. 

Of the fiction list, we need only say that each has a good 
story to tell; one we believe you will enjoy. But there are 
some books in the nonfiction list which deserve a word oF 
two of description, since titles alone do not always givé 
adequate information as to the contents. 

Beneath Tropic Seas, William Beebe’s latest book, though 
intended for grown-ups, will—we venture this as a confident 
prediction—hold the Sub-Deb and her brothers spellbound 
with its vividly told under-sea adventures. It opens 4 
brand-new and romantic world to our imaginations—oné 
founded not on fairy-tale magic but on actual facts. Then 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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A New and Amazingly Simplified 


Way of Baking 


Mixing Time: 





This Simplified Recipe—11 minutes 


268 women tried this recipe—not one failed to get perfect results 


A New-Type Flour —‘'Kitchen-tested’’ 


H' RE is an utterly new delight in baking—trouble- 
free, failure-free baking to make everything you 
try turn out just right every time. 


Copyr. Washburn Crosby Co., 1928 


























































































Let us send you the recipe for the Marble Cake illustrated 
above. You’ll be surprised at what happens. Of 268 women 
trying this recipe—not one failed to get perfect results. 


“* Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 


By putting the flour sold to the housewife to the exact 
kitchen test in the mill that it later gets in her own 
kitchen, Gold Medal experts have taken over 50% of 
the disappointments out of baking. And simplified all 
baking amazingly. 

Those experts found that over half of the average house- 
wife’s baking failures came not from mistakes in baking, 
but from lack of uniformity in the flour used. 


They found that while two batches of the same brand of 
flour might be identical under scientific test, in the home 
oven they might give widely different results. That fre- 
quently, the same recipe would not give the same result 
even two times running. 


Then the famous Gold Medal “Kitchen-test” was in- 


WASHBURN CROSBY 








COMPANY 


That’s Making Successful Bakers of Inexperienced Housewives Everywhere 


stituted. Every day, from every batch of Gold Medal 
Flour milled, a supply goes to the Gold Medal kitchen 
—a kitchen just like yours. 


And there, Betty Crocker and other experienced women 
bake bread, cakes, pastries, etc., under the same con- 
ditions as in your home. 


Tested For Every Kind of Baking 


Last year over 5 million pounds of Gold Medal Flour 
were turned back because of tests in Miss Crocker’s 
kitchen. Chemically it was perfect. But it varied in 
the oven. 


Thus thousands of women were spared baking disap- 
pointments. Thus at last women can obtain flour that is 
absolutely uniform in result. Flour that makes your 
recipes come out the same way every time. 


We urge you to try this “ Kitchen-tested” Flour. It is just 
as easy to say “Gold Medal” when you order as just to 
order “flour.” If it does not delight you, your money 


will be refunded gladly. 


You use it for att baking purposes. For cakes, pastries, 
biscuits, breads. Gold Medal “ Kitchen-tested”’ Flour is 
tested for a// baking, from bread to Angel Food cake. 


For Southern Housewives 
Gold Medal Flour (plain and self-rising) is milled in the South 


at our Louisville mill from choice soft winter wheat. It is all 
“Kitchen-tested” with southern recipes. 
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Spocial OFF 


“‘Kitchen-tested” Recipes—Recipes used in 
testing Gold Medal Flour are becoming recognized standards. 
These “ Kitchen-tested” recipes are printed on cards and filed 
in neat wooden boxes. Handy for you in your kitchen and last 
forever. We shall be glad to send you, anywhere in the U. S. A., 
one of the new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe Boxes, 
complete with recipes, for only $1.00 (less than this service 
actually costs us). 

If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, we shall be glad 
to send you selected samples, including Marble Cake FREE. 
Check and mail the coupon for whichever you desire. 


Listen for Betty Crocker and her “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 
over your favorite radio station. 








SEND COUPON NOW 


A New Delight Awaits You 









MISS BETTY CROCKER, 

Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 355, Minneapolis, Minn. 

oO Enclosed find $1.00 for your box 
of “Kitchen-tested” Recipes. 

[7] FREE—plesee send me selected samples of “Kitchen-tested” 
recipes—including Marble Cake. 


Name. 





Address. 
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This new “dissolvable’”’ powder 
keeps porcelain and enamel radiant... 


we beautifu lly 


November, 1998 














DISSOLVES 

as it CLEANS 
~ therefore 

CANNOT SCRATCH! 


Make this test . . . Put two teaspoonfuls of 
Dawn in a tumblerful of water. Stir. Note that 
Dawn completely dissolves. Any cleaner that can 
pass this *“‘Dawn Test’’ is safe—proof against harsh, 
scratching action. 



































HERE'S sO much extra beauty in homes 
‘Seay. Bathrooms softly glowing . . . 
kitchens radiant and lovely. Naturally, 
you've been expecting a cleaner like Dawn. 
A safe, easy cleaner to keep those porce- 
lain and enamel surfaces as you like to see 
them—mirror-like, spotless. 

Use Dawn for a thousand cleansings. It 
: will leave your beautiful fixtures as bril- 
| liant, as unmarred as the day they left the 
showroom. For Dawn dissolves as it cleans. 
Therefore, it cannot scratch. 
And it is so easy to use. Just dampen the 
surface to be cleaned—a sprinkling of Dawn— 
“ and a light whisk with a damp cloth. No harsh 
scrubbing. No deadly scratching to dull the 
bright finish. So soft, so gentle ... . you can 
rub it on with your hands, if you wish. 
Really, Dawn isa discovery. Try it. Your 
dealer has a can for you—FREE—this 
month, if you buy a can of Drano, that 
other indispensable household help made 
by The Drackett Chemical Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Dawn 


Keeps porcelain, enamel... 
shining, always beautiful 


See next page for Special Introductory Offer 









for D5¥ 


One for the bathroom 
One for the kitchen 
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Spectal Introductory Offer! 


One can of Dawn... 
FREE 


with each can of Drano 





‘Taroucuour Novembei ,our dealer 
will give you a can of Dawn free with each 
purchase of a regular 25-cent can of Drano.* 

Show him this magazine—ask for your can. 
Notice to dealer: Your regular wholesaler 
will supply you with this free deal. 


: 3, Turn to page 181 and read how the regular use of Drino 
keeps bathroom and kitchen waste-pipes free-flowing 
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New ae ~ woven in pastel ooldivve ~ enhancing 


the snowy loveliness of WAMSUTTA P ERCALE i 

















: Wena new sheets and pillow cases almost a perfect match for the finest nee- We have taken care to make them fast | 
are as beautiful in their pure white- | dlework. They offer you a choice of five color so that you can launder them just Ms 
ness and exquisitely fine texture as only _ pastel shades of pink, blue, orchid, pale —_as easily and as many times as any other 
Wamsutta Percale can be. green and maize to harmonize with the | Wamsutta Percale sheets. pl 
But just as you might add an embroid- color scheme of your bedroom. Most good department stores can show th 
ered initial to their snowy loveliness, so you “Color Woven” sheets and pillow : 

we have woven these border patterns to cases in handsome green and gold boxes. 
add a modern and entirely unique note Hand-embroidered sheets and pillow A 
of color on the hem of the pillow case_[ 4 cases of Wamsutta Percale may be had in vit 
and the turned-over edge of the sheet. tj several beautiful and distinétive designs. da 
These patterns are as delicate as hand = [ % The sheet sizes are 90 x 108 for double ke 
embroidery— with hemstitching that is ft} beds and 72 x 108 for three-quarter beds. er 
ot! 
RIDLEY WaTTs & Co. WAMSUTTA MILLs 
Selling Agents Founded 1846 +e 

44 Leonard St., New York New Bedford, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 192) 


there are The Boy Who Found Out, the 
life of the great naturalist, Henri Fabre; 
and The Story of Books, which tells you a 
good many things perhaps none of you 
have realized about how books came to be 
written and what happens to modern 
books on their journey through publish- 
ers’ offices to the huge, whirring presses 
and finally onto the bookshop tables for 
you to choose among them. The Book of 
Indian Crafts and Indian Lore will be 

sure to interest Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts as well as all young campers 
and outdoor enthusiasts; 
while Scenario and Screen 
will be a boon to amateur 
movie actors. We must 
not forget, either, Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia—the 1928 edition — 
which is really ten vol- 
umes instead of one and 
is such an absorbingly in- 
teresting and helpful little 
library in itself that we 
felt it ought to be included 
in the list of books girls and boys in their 
teens will want to own. It ought to be 
very valuable for reference in school work. 


FICTION 


CARAVANS TO SANTA FE&, by Alida 
Sims Malkus. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

Lost—A BROTHER, by Emilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

GIRLS IN AFRICA, by Erick Berry. 
(Macmillan.) 

DoNA ISABELLA’S ADVENTURES, by 
Gladys Blake. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York.) 

TANGLE GARDEN, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. (Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Garden City, New York.) 





JOANNA Gray, by Nelia Gardner 
White. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

THE Luck OF OLDACRES, by Elaine 
Goodale Eastman. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York.) 

LINDA’sS EL DorApo, by Allen Chaffee. 
(Century.) 


NONFICTION 


BENEATH TROPIC SEAS, by William 
Beebe. (G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York.) 

20 Hrs. 40 MIN. OuR 
FLIGHT IN THE FRIEND- 
SHIP, by Amelia Earhart. 
(Putnam’s.) 

THE Boy WHO FOUND 
OuT, by Mary Hazelton 
Wade. (Appleton.) 

ADVENTURES OF THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, by Ed- 
win Emerson. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, New 
York.) 

J. T. JR. The Biogra- 
phy of an African Mon- 
key, by Delia J. Akeley. 
(Macmillan.) 

THE Boys’ Book oF Camp LIFE, by 
Elon Jessep. (Dutton.) 

THE CONQUEST OF MONTEZUMA’S Em- 
PIRE, edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York.) 

STRANGE CORNERS OF THE WORLD, by 
J. E. Wetherell. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York.) 

SCENARIO AND SCREEN, by Frances 
Taylor Patterson. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York.) 

THE BooK OF INDIAN CRAFTS AND 
INDIAN LORE, by Julian H. Salomon. 
(Harper.) 

THE STORY OF Books, by Marjorie 
Maxwell. (Harper.) 

COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
10 volumes. (F. E. Compton & Company, 
Chicago.) 





for You, Too 


HE wrist watch that you sent me 

couldn’t be better. I have always 

wanted a watch like that and it is 
much better than I’d even dreamed. 

All my friends like it so well that they 
wan to start right away earning one through 
The Girls’ Club. 

I’m going to keep on and earn a banjo- 
uke and a coral-colored fountain pen set. 

Aside from the generous gifts, I like the 
extra spending money the Club brings me. 
It certainly is wonderfully handy to have a 
Jew odd dollars at the right time. 

Jeannette R., Mass. 


Can’t you glimpse it on Jeannette’s 
wrist—the shining white-gold watch she 
hers: lf earned! Can’t you picture her 
Prid: in showing it to her friends! And 
don’: you agree that it’s just about the 
Pleasantest thing in the world to have an 
€xtra $1.00 or $5.00 in your purse at just 
the rizht time? 

O! course you do! 


[t's Fun to Earn—To Spend 


A D of course you would like to know 
_4 more about a Club where fun-loving 
girls like Jeannette and like you are every 
ay carning carefree dollars to spend just 
as they please and such generous gifts—to 
eep for their very own or to tuck snugly 
away till Christmastime. 
Let me share with you the story of an- 
other happy experience: 


Dear Manager: I joined your Club because I 
needed some money for a new winter coat and I 





Paes 9 


Gifts and Dollars 





Jeannette R., a happy Club member. 


I paid for a ‘‘just darling’’ coat with $18.0C sf 
my Club earnings and I felt indeed proud. Since 
then I have bought school books and supplies. 
Now for Christmas dollars! 

It gives a girl an air of self-reliance to have 
money all her own. Mildred V., Miss. 


Come Join Us! 


E’D be so glad for you to join our 
lively Club. We want you to share 
the fun of having extra money to spend 
for charming clothes, good times, and 
extras. At the same time winning such 
prizes as: a dandy camera, a fine wrist 
watch, a fountain pen, and a brief case. 
So if you send me a note today telling 
me your name, address and age, I’ll be 
glad to tell you about our easy-earning 
plan. Nota cent will it cost you and the 
best part is that you can begin to earn 
immediately. Address: 
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Suits, Dresses, Hats Kept Clean 
By Frequent Use of Energine 
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Mise looking 
women, smart thinking 
men, keep a can of Energine 
on hand. Housewives keep a 
can in the kitchen. Another in 
the bathroom. Business men 
keep Energine in their office. 
Travellers carry a can in their 


bag. Motorists one in the car. 


Energine costs so little and does 
so much toward keeping one’s 
appearance above criticism. 


Energine removes spots 
quickly, easily. Leaves no cling- 
ing odor—no ring. Simple 











LEAVES NO ODOR NO MARKORS 


THE PERFEC! 


Sold by all Druggists 


35c for the 10 ounce can (slightly 
higher in foreign countries). The 
large 20 ounce can for 60c is 
more economical. 


There’s only one Energine. Ask i 
for it by name. And be sure you “&’ 
get the genuine—in the can (xe 
with the red and Re 
Then you won’t be 


Fine Fabrics 


: 3 
ABS nines 
& Whert 
Hf ona 
a f id 


FANE 





directions 
On every can. 


For Nearly 25 Years the 
World’s Outstandin g 
Cleaning Fluid 


For nearly a quarter-century 
Energine has been the preferred 
cleaning fluid of millions. In 
the United States! In South 
America! In Europe! In the 
Orient! Even in far-off Australia! 


“ label. 
isappointed. 





Underwear 


ly the new 


styles, designed knee 


length for modern fashion. 
Perfectly proportioned 
for children’s comfort 
and health. Endorsed 
by mothers every- 
where. At your favor- 


ite store—$1.00. 


Send for free booklet containing 

valuable information on the 

proper care of children. Write 
Dept. J, E-Z Waist Co., 

19 Thomas St., New York City. 


[ier Ser 














For any child 


of any age 
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The —Movies Talk! 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Every sound that accompanies a pic- 
ture has to be accounted for. Conrad 
Nagel told me that in Tenderloin he had a 
talking scene in a semi-close-up, while 
leaning against the bar of a saloon. When 
the wax was run there was a grating sound 
that spoiled the scene. It was caused by 
the actor’s turning his foot a little, as he 
talked, on the brass rail at the foot of the 
bar. As the camera didn’t show it the 
whole scene had to be retaken. 

The addition of sound opens new possi- 
bilities for the actors. But oddly enough 
the rush of little extra people to the schools 
of elocution is almost useless. ‘“Stage”’ 
voices are very nearly useless for the 
sound screen, unless the training has gone 
so far that a fine “‘natural’’ voice is once 
more the result. The least artificiality 
in the amplified tones that fill a big movie 
theater makes the whole scene seem stilted 
and unreal. 

Monte Blue, who has already been 
starred in several dialogue films, told me 
that the first time he heard his voice com- 
ing from the screen it seemed to him as 
though his brother were speaking. It 
didn’t sound like his own voice at all. 

“T think it wasn’t quite natural,’’ he 
said. ‘Finally I just got really conversa- 
tional, and talked to the mike as though it 
were a person only a foot or two away. 
That was better.” 


Vaudeville Likes Them 


| Scere BRICE, who is already mak- 
ing a hit in her first sound-screen parts, 
says much the same thing. ‘‘In the thea- 
ter,”’ is the way she puts it, “you have to 
throw your voice so that it will carry to 
the back rows. With sound pictures it’s 
different; the mike is close beside you. 
You have to talk to it just as you would 
to another person. Throwing your voice 
makes it seem artificial.” 

Bryan Foy, who directed the first all- 
talking feature picture, The Lights of New 
York, agrees with these others. ‘‘Elocu- 
tion lessons won’t do a lot of these little 
girls much good,” he thinks. ‘‘ They lose 
in naturalness as much as they gain in 
clearness and enunciation. Sound is going 
to be a great thing for good character 
actors, who can talk their parts naturally 
as well as play them.” 

One interesting sound-picture develop- 
ment has been the almost instantaneous 
success on the screen of good vaudeville 
skits and monologues. 

A vaudeville team that was getting two 
thousand dollars a week was offered, while 
in Los Angeles, fifteen hundred dollars to 
do their turn for the screen. It sounded 
like easy money—fifteen hundred dollars 
for fifteen minutes’ work—a hundred dol- 
lars a minute, as against two thousand for 
a whole week. But when they got to San 
Francisco they were met at the door of 
the theater by the manager. 

“Your engagement’s canceled,’’ he said. 
He pointed across the street to one of the 
movie houses that had already installed 
sound equipment. ‘‘ Your act’s over there 
right now,” he explained. ‘‘I can’t charge 
fifty cents when people can go across the 
street and watch the act for a quarter— 
better than you can do it for me.” 

The sound-movie companies are begin- 
ning to get many letters from people who 
want jobs because they have good voices— 
just as in the past many a small-town girl 
or boy has thought that good looks alone 
were a Sufficient qualification for screen 
success. 

“I know I would do well,”’ says the lady 
writer of one such letter, “‘because my 
friends often speak of what a good tele- 
phone voice I have.” 

And now we come to how all this new 
machinery for imprisoning voices on a 
motion-picture film is being used, and 
what Hollywood is going to do about it 
for your next year’s entertainment. 


There are said to be 20,000 motion- 
picture theaters in this country, big and 
little. Of these, hardly more than 500 are 
so far equipped for the projection of sound 
pictures, by either the disk or film method. 
The other 19,500 either can’t afford the 
expensive new projection machinery or, 
if they can afford it, can’t get it because 
the manufacturers are already months 
behind the demand. 

Besides this, there is only a-negligible 
supply of sound pictures so far ready for 
distribution. 

What a dilemma for Hollywood! Every- 
where a demand for sound pictures and 
almost nobody able to supply them! Only 
one of the studios—the first to bring out 
the disk device—is as yet prepared to turn 
out full-length talking features in prompt 
succession, and these are for the most part 
of the melodramatic type. 

In addition to the studio complications 
presented by sound pictures, the talkies 
are presenting a whole flock of new prob- 
lems to producers, distributors and theater 
owners alike. 

There is the fact that the biggest motion- 
picture theaters in the country have been 
built to meet only the requirements of the 
eye—not of the ear. In houses seating 
three or four thousand people the last rows 
of seats are so far from the screen that the 
synchronization is lost; it takes so long for 
the sound to come from the screen that 
the moving lips of the actors seem to pre- 
cede the words! Also, the acoustics of 
these big theaters is often bad. 

Probably an eventual solution will be a 
return to smaller theaters, just as with the 
legitimate stage. 

Another unsolved problem and one of 
the most troublesome is that of foreign 
distribution. Obviously, pictures made in 
good Hollywood English aren’t going to 
go so well in Germany or the Argentine. 
Since on many films the foreign revenue 
comes to from twenty-five to forty per 
cent of the total, this may mean an aggre- 
gate loss to American picture makers run- 
ning into millions of dollars each year. 


Problems Await Solution 


NOTHER trouble crops out of the mat- 
ter of motion-picture rights. Authors 
of stage plays who have sold the screen 
rights contend, with seeming justice, that 
they have never sold all rights to the full 
dialogue, for that means that the stage 
rights themselves are rendered valueless. 
Also there is already an army of musi- 
cians up in arms, protesting the loss of 
their livelihood. The cry runs all the way 
from the little three-piece orchestras in 
small-town theaters to the big orchestras 
of great city theaters, sixty, seventy and 
eighty strong. With “canned” music com- 
ing from the screen itself, their services are 
no longer required. 

Censorship is still another thing. Many 
states have censorship boards. Does the 
censorship right give them control over dia- 
logue, as well as the picture on the screen? 

There are at present three distinct clas- 
sifications of sound pictures. The first are 
regular silent movies with synchronized 
music scores and occasional sound effects, 
made usually after the picture is com- 
pleted. Before many more months these 
probably won’t really be considered talk- 
ies at all. 

Then there are the part-talking films. 
These are.also a stop-gap, with dialogue 
scenes interpolated here and there. Their 
great defect is that the two parts of the 
picture don’t fit together. 

The third class is the all-talking film. 
This is an entirely new type of picture, 
appearing for the first time last summer. 
Its technic has been only partly devel- 
oped. The dialogue moves far more slowly 
than the scenes of the old-style movie, yet 
it seems to move faster. A seven-reel 
picture seems only three or four reels long. 
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Even clean diap ers 


can chafe 


Docrors say that even a clean, 
dry diaper may chafe a baby’s 
delicate skin—if the diaper has 
been washed with soap that con- 
tains harmful alkali. 


At the famous Maternity Cen- 
ter of New York, diapers are 
washed this safe way— 

Rinse the diapers at once and put 

to soak in a borax solution. Wash 

in rich, cleansing Lux suds (2 table- 
spoons of Lux to a bowlful of 

hot water). Rinse through 2 

waters and dry in the sun. Boil the 

diapers at least twice a week, in 

Luxsuds. Rinsein 3 watersanddry. 


This safe Lux cleansing keeps 
diapers beautifully white and 
soft and sweet-smelling—and 


absolutely safe for baby’s skin. 





Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sani-F lush is 
thorough 


4 


TuE toilet bow! is 
sparkling. Glistening 
clean. White. Pure 
and gleaming. And 
Sani-F lush did it. 
Sani-Flush removed 
all stains and marks 
and incrustations; it 
. It reached the hidden, 
unhealthful trap and cleaned tiat 
too. It banished odors. 
Sani-Flush is easy to use. ./ust 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following 
directions on the can, and flush. 
Keep a can of Sani-Flush on 
hand. Use it frequently. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or huard- 
ware stores, 25c; Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo .. . a real water softener. 


— 
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[RREPARABLE damage—bitter 

tears—vain regrets—the in- 
evitable penalties for failure to | 

_ use FLY-TOX and kill moths. |@ 


| FLY-TOX is the scientific insec- | | 
_ ticide developed at Mellon In- |§ 
stitute of Industrial Research by | 
p| Rex Fellowship. ' 
| FLY-TOxX is safe, fragrant, stain- |} 
| less, dependable, sure. Costs 
/ little. Easy to use. Kills 
/ moths. Safeguards wool- 
ens, felt, feathers, furs, car- 


' pets, upholstery. Sold 
everywhere. 


Se 


FLY-TOX 
Kills 









































EVERY HOME 
DESERVES 
GOOD 
SHEARS 








Remington 8-inch 
Straight Pattern 
Shears $1.90. 


Now you can buy shears that 
are hollow-ground like a fine 
razor. That’s why Remington 
, Shears cut so smoothly and 
_is easily all the way from the joint 
ae. to the points. You'll notice the 
\nd difference at once whether you 
try them on light or heavy fab- 





)\ ed 


vee tics. And Remington Shears 
- stay sharp. 

den, They are sold in most stores 
hat that sell good cutlery. If you 
Teal fail to find them, send us your 
ving dealer’s name with $1.90 and 
ush. we will send you the pattern 
| illustrated, 8-inch size, with a 
- booklet describing other Rem- 
ard- ington Shears. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Origi ti s of Kl b A iti 
25 Broadway 





New York City 





Ge Remington, 
oftener. © 1928 R.A. Co. 
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Among these three classes of pictures— 
and the fourth class that is simply the 
old-style movie that makes no pretense of 
sound—all Hollywood is torn like a man 
dragged by wild horses. 

The prevailing tendency seems to be to 
predict a split in picture making, with 
silent films continuing indefinitely as 
“‘sound effect’”’ entertainment, while the 
real talkies take the place of the old 
screen thrillers. 

“In two years,”” Samuel Goldwyn says, 
“this craze for voices will have passed. 
You'll see people walking along the street 
to find a theater where they can see rest- 
ful, silent pictures.” 

I talked with Mary Pickford and Doug- 
las Fairbanks. Mary was planning to have 
her first voice test. 

“Nervous?” she said. ‘Of course I’m 
nervous! How do I know how my voice 
is going to sound?” But she really has 
little to worry about; her voice is pleas- 
ant, well-modulated, expressive. She has 
years of stage experience behind her. Her 
policy is one of watchful waiting. 

Douglas was working on his sequel to 
The Three Musketeers, that is to come 
out under the title, The Iron Mask. 

“Of course we’ll have sound effects for 
The Iron Mask,” he said. ‘‘But there’s no 
use being stampeded about this thing. 
Perhaps dialogue in films has come to 
stay, and perhaps it hasn’t.” Then he 
added, “But there’s a hundred thousand 
dollars of my money going into that new 
soundproof stage out there’—and he 
pointed his rapier at it. Like Mary, Doug- 
las does not need to do any worrying about 
his voice. 

Charlie Chaplin is slow to believe that 
talking pictures are sweeping everything 
before them. Foremost exponent of screen 
pantomime, he can see little likelihood of 
his particular medium’s being relegated to 
a secondary position. 


Sound Wins (Converts 


N THE other hand, Harold Lloyd re- 

cently went to see a projection-room 
showing of the latest sound technic secured 
by R. J. Pomeroy, one of the leaders in the 
scientific aspects of voice recording. After 
hearing Nancy Carroll sing from the screen 
a song for Abie’s Irish Rose he found him- 
self involuntarily starting to clap. It was 
so natural! Then he watched Chester 
Conklin in the final scene of Varsity, re- 
leased late this fall. He heard the squeak 
of the old-fashioned rocker, the sound of a 
tobacco stand being moved, even the 
slight puff of Conklin’s breath as he blew 
out a match. 

It was too perfect a demonstration to 
withstand. Harold Lloyd announced his 
conversion ! 

You can’t very well blame the leading 
lights of Hollywood for sticking to the 
“‘silents’’ as long as they can. There their 
fortunes have been made; there their 
reputations have been won. With mil- 
lions, in many cases, invested in old-line 
studios, they hesitate to plunge into the 
new and uncertain gamble of sound. 

But already the handwriting is on the 
wall. Five minutes of any “all talker,” no 
matter how poor the story may be, will 
show you how quickly the audience ac- 
cepts the new convention of sound. 

“Everything is going to be sound,” 
D. W. Griffith told me. 

And most of the far-seeing ones agree 
with him. Emil Jannings, who six months 
ago could hardly be understood in our 
language, has learned English so well that 
he will soon be heard and seen in a speak- 
ing part. Jesse Lasky is bending every 
effort to overcome, in sound-picture pro- 
duction and technic, the early lead secured 
by William Fox—who in turn is hurrying 
to overtake the pioneer, Vitaphone. Al- 
ready trucks are equipped to carry sound- 
recording outfits to outdoor locations. 
The manufacture of new theater equip- 
ment is being speeded up. One year, two 
years, three years, and, it seems safe to 
predict, the silent movie of yesterday and 
today, except in out-of-the-way corners 
and Little Theaters, will be no more. 





Just Set It for the 
Kind of Toast You Want 


This amazing Toaster will make it for 
you exactly that way — Automatically! 
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Drop a slice yd Press the 

of bread in levers down 
oven—set indi- —then forget 
cator for EX- you are making 
ACT kind of toast. 





toast you want. 














3 “Pop” and 
it’s there on 
top. Just the 
kind of toast 
you ordered! 














It’s a fascinating thing to see it work. 


All you do is drop in a slice of bread, 
set a little indicator at the Exacr 
kind of toast you want—and forget it. 


In a few seconds, out comes the toast, 
automaticallys¢just the kind‘ you or- 
dered !|4Medium brown, deep brown; 
any kind you ask for. 


It’s the world’s ONLy toaster that you 
needn’t watch. It can’t burn or spoil 
toast. More than a mere “toaster.” 
An efficient toast making machine 
that works automatically. 


The first time you see it, you'll do 
what everybody else is doing. Put 
your present toaster on the shelf, and 
buy one. 


For it has supplanted old-time toasters 
in over 225,000 homes already. People 
are flocking to it. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














No Watching, No Turning, No More Burnt Toast! 
Works Automatically ..+ That is Why 





Waters-GENTER Company, 222 North Second Street 


TOASTMASTER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 


It’s called the Toastmaster. And makes 
the purchase of an old-type toaster a 
mistake. 


U. S. Patented 


Protected under rigid U. S. Patents, 
there is no other like it. No other 
manufacturer can make an imitation. 


It toasts both sides at once. And thus 
provides the utmost in fine toast. J+¢ 
absolutely runs itself, even to turning 
off the electric current. 


No watching; no turning; no burning. 
No more breakfast grief making toast. 
It’s really a wonderful invention. - 


Please See It 


Electric Light Companies, Depart- 
ment Stores and Electric Shops every- 
where you go have the Toastmaster 
on display. Everybody is getting one. 
Step in and see one work. 


Dept. L-11 
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ur Newer Knowledge of Baby (sare 


| P routine— Y and 
routine — these 
old familiar words 
have taken on a new 
meaning in these days 
when we know so much more 
about proper baby care than 
we used to. 

Not so long ago we thought 
that habits were a form of be- 
havior or certain actions that 
we consciously cultivated. 
Now we know that infancy or 
the first year. of fife. is the time when habits are more defi- 
nitely formed thanat any later time and that they de- 
pend to a remarkablé extent upon the kind of care given to 
the baby rather than’ to any reasoning powers of the baby 
himself. 

The habits that affect health during the first year and so 
influence future health are easy to remember, as they can be 
represented by the first si% letters of the alphabet — A for 
airing, B for bathing, C for Clothing; D for diet, E for ex- 
ercise and F for fatigue. 

To get these into proper balanée, so that the baby’s life 
will be normal and healthy,:there must be a time and a place 
for each. Fresh air both da¥.and night, a warm tub bath 
every day and additional cool sponge baths on warm days, 
lightweight clothing of the right materials, proper food at 
regular intervals, some set time for play and exercise and 
sufficient hours of sleep—these sum up_the right routine of 
baby care. 

The great reduction that has taken place of late years in 
the baby death rate in the United States.is due in, large 
measure to the widespread teaching and practice of this 
regularity in baby care. 

Never before have babies been so well as they are now 
because never before have we known so certainly how they 
should be cared for. In 1915 a hundred babies died in this 
country for every thousand born; in 1927 only sixty-four 
babies died for every one thousand births. 

We used to believe that it was difficult to keep babies 
well; we know now that it is easy and simple. We have 
learned that the amount of food a baby needs is measured 
by his weight and not by his age; that four-hour feeding in- 
tervals can be established and the night feeding eliminated 
after the first month; that regularity is so important that 
a baby should be waked up, if asleep at the feeding time; 
that a baby is a person and not an exhibit and that the most 
important period in life is ended when a baby stands alone 
on his feet for the first time. 





Uitamins for Bottle-Fed Babies 


EARLY every mother knows that if her baby is bottle- 

fed he needs some orange juice every day to supply the 
vitamins that have been destroyed itr the milk by pasteuriza- 
tion. 

But all mothers do not know. that the juice of canned 
tomatoes or the juice of tender carrots, Spinach or new cab- 
bage may be used in place of orange juice. Drs. A. F. Hess 
and L. J. Unger have recently carried out a long series of 
trials in the use of the juice of canned tomatoes for this pur- 
pose, and E. M. Davis and H. A. Stillman have determined 
the value of the juice of carrots, spinach and cabbage to be 
used in the same way. 

All these vegetable juices have a high content of vitamin C, 
which is necessary to prevent disorders of nutrition in babies 
and young children; they are not better than orange juice 
but may be used if oranges are not available. These juices 
should be given in double the quantity advised for orange 
juice and diluted with an equal amount of water. 


About Underwear 


RECENT study made by H. K. Faber and F. Hadden 

of the relative health value of different kinds of under- 
clothing to be worn by babies in moderate climates yields 
some very interesting conclusions. 

They found that of the four kinds of material studied— 
silk, cotton, wool and linen—all knitted or meshed fabrics— 
the knit cotton seemed to be superior in practically all im- 
portant respects. It appeared to be warmer than wool or 
silk, did not shrink in washing, absorbed moisture better 
than the other materials and allowed for the right degree of 
evaporation and airing of the skin. 

Linen, they state, is not so effective as a heat insulator, 
absorbs moisture less readily than cotton or silk but much 
better than wool and will withstand boiling without great 
damage. It is therefore suitable for very warm weather, but 
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even then is probably inferior to lightweight knitted cotton 
goods with a very open mesh. 

My own experience confirms these observations. The idea 
back of healthful clothing for babies is that it should be 
light in weight, allow freedom for moving the legs, never 
constrict the body in any part and be made of materials 
that permit absorption of perspiration with gentle and even 
evaporation from the skin. 

Even the humble diaper has been studied to determine 
the best type to use. Cotton bird’s-eye is light in weight and 
absorbs water rapidly. This and the newer knitted cotton 
goods are the best materials to use for this purpose. Boiling 
all diapers, even if they are only slightly soiled, will prevent 
chafing; but they must be removed and a fresh one used 
immediately after any soiling. 


Those Hiccups Overcome 


ICCUPS are fairly common in infancy. We used to 

believe that they were caused by some form of indiges- 
tion because. they usually occur immediately after a feeding. 
Dr. W. R. Pendleton has made a study of this bothersome 
condition, discovered in the cases under his care that the 
trouble was that some of the feeding was regurgitated up 
into the esophagus, which is the tube that carries the food 
from the throat to the stomach. 

In order to carry this food back to the stomach the baby 
should be given water to drink as rapidly as possible. The 
most effective way to do this is from a cup, which is one 
reason why babies should be taught to drink from a cup at 
an early age. A further reason is that it makes weaning from 
bottle feeding far easier when the proper time comes. 


(an Modern Mothers Nurse? 


LL doctors know that mother’s milk is the only natural 
food for babies during the first few months of life. All 
other foods are substitutes. In an endeavor to bring back 
this natural right to babyhood we have studied conditions 
to find out whether the modern mother is actually unable 
to nurse her baby or whether she is merely unwilling to 
do'so. 

One of the most complete investigations was made by Dr. 
F. H. Richardson, who supervised the nursing habits of 
nearly three thousand newborn babies and watched them 
for months. He found that nine-tenths of the mothers were 
perfectly able to nurse their babies through the first and 
most important month of life and that two-thirds of these 
mothers could nurse their babies satisfactorily for at least 
seven months. 

I am even more optimistic than Doctor Richardson, for 
observation of hundreds of thousands of mothers of all 
nationalities has proved to my satisfaction that ninety-five 
out of every one hundred mothers can nurse their babies, if 
they choose to do so. 

When we realize that of all the babies who die during their 
first year one-half die during the first month of life and that 
a great proportion of these deaths could be prevented if the 
babies could be fed on mother’s milk we come to understand 
the seriousness of the present tendency toward substitute 
feeding. 

Moreover, beensteheil babies are stronger and healthier in 
every way than bottle-fed babies. 

Now that scientific investigation has proved these things 
to be true it should be the duty as well as the privilege of 
every new mother to feed her baby in this natural way. 


Irradiation of 
Foods 


HE value of sun 

baths out-of-doors 
and the use of the in- 
door ‘‘sun lamp”’ in 
promoting nutrition in 
babies is becoming well 
known. The exposure 
of the skin to the ultra- 
violet rays given by the 
_sun or these lamps is in- 
valuable in the preven- 
tion and the treatment 
of rickets. We know, 





too, that cod-liver oil supplies the vitamin D, which 
is essential for sound nutrition. 

But there may be times and places when none of 
these health measures is continuously available, or 
there may be other reasons why they are difficult to 

use. So it is good news to learn that a new method of bring- 
ing the effect of these rays and this vitamin to babies and 
little children has been discovered recently. 

Researches made by Doctors Hess, Steenbock, Supplee, 
Dow, and others, in irradiating foods by exposing them to the 
ultra-violet rays, have shown that dry milk powder—cow’s 
milk from which the water has been extracted and which 
can be made into fluid milk again by the addition of the 
proper amount of water—can be so irradiated that when 
used as a food it brings with it the properties gained by ex- 
posure to the sun or the ultra-violet lamp baths or by the 
use of cod-liver oil. 

Doctor Scholl, of Germany, has stated that, as a result of 
his experience with the use of this irradiated dry milk in 
infant feeding, ‘‘Even the worst case of rickets is cured in 
from four to six weeks with this ‘High Sun Milk.’”’ 

Experiments are now going on to determine how surely 
we can apply this irradiation of other foods. It may be pos- 
sible for all of us, in the not-far-distant future, to take our 
sun baths internally with our food in climates where sunny 
days are few and where ultra-violet lamps are not available. 


Acid Mlk as a (Corrective 


F BABIES must be bottle-fed, there are many theories as 
to how this is best accomplished. For years we have been 
searching for the perfect substitute for mother’s milk. There 
are many ‘‘baby foods” on the market which are claimed to 
have all the essential ingredients of breast milk in the right 
proportions, and many of 
them are of great value. 

In the past few years 
scientists have been try- 
ing to work out a modi- 
fication of cow’s milk that 
will react as mother’s milk 
does during the process 
of digestion by the baby; 
in doing so they have up- 
set all our old theories 
about the mixture of milk 
with acid substances. Not 
so long ago mothers were 
told it was unsafe to give orange juice within an hour of a 
milk feeding because even this mild fruit acid curdled the 
milk; later we learned that it was entirely safe to give orange 
juice immediately before a milk feeding. 

Now we have the revolutionary information that certain 
forms of acids added to cow’s milk produce flocculent curd 
of the same type that mother’s milk produces when taken 
by the baby; that this new acid milk makes up for the 
absorption of the normal acid in the stomach which takes 
place when plain milk is used and that digestion is easier 
and babies thrive better on this type of substitute feeding 
than on any other. Moreover, it has been found that babies 
who have been considered difficult feeding cases and those 
who are troubled with vomiting and diarrhea as a result 2f 
improperly digested food can take this acid milk readily and 
that it corrects these symptoms. 

Acid milk comes in the form of dry powdered milk, which 
is made suitable for use by the addition of water; under the 
doctor’s directions, however, it may be prepared at home in 
fluid form. The acid used may be orange juice, lemon juice, 
some form of lactic acid or ordinary cider vinegar. Or mi!k 
may be allowed to sour naturally, which means that lactic- 
acid bacteria from the air deposit themselves in the milk and, 
acting upon the natural sugar in the milk, produce the rigi1t 
amount of lactic acid. 

The addition of the acid to the milk forms curds and whey. 
These are whipped together with an egg beater or a small 
churn until the milk is like an emulsion. 

The fermented milks used by so many grown people are 
mainly lactic-acid milks; their health properties have long 
been recognized. Now the same idea has been adjusted io 
infant feeding and has been found of greatest value. Corn 
sirup is used to give the mixture the same amount of sugar 
as mother’s milk; and as this sirup is the form of sugar least 
liable to ferment it is well tolerated by the baby’s stomach 
and is easily assimilated. 

I do not advise the use of acid milk unless it has been 
ordered by your doctor—and then it must be prepared under 
his direction. But if your baby’s bottle does not seem to 
agree with him, if he is losing weight or has symptoms of 
digestive disturbances, consult your doctor about this new 
form of feeding; it has given many babies a new lease on life. 
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Bhakers 


ARE SUCH 


HROUGH the long winter nights your 
blanket keeps you snug and warm; in 
summer it protects you from the chill 

of dawn. Of all the things you own there 
is probably nothing that gives such constant 
service...night after night close against your 
face, your arms, your body. 


Your blanket is such a personal and inti- 
mate thing that you should give it more than 
passing thought. If it is an Esmond Blanket 
you can feel certain that it is made as you 
would have it made...under conditions of im- 
maculate cleanliness. Esmond Blankets come 
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from a great modern mill in the quaint, old 
New England village of Esmond where clean 
fresh air and sunlight abound and where old- 
fashioned pride of workmanship and scientific 
methods are combined. 


Esmond Blankets can be had in all blanket 
materials, in the greatest variety of colors and 
in a wide range of prices. Beautiful, soft, 


warm and durable, they bring to you every % 


desired quality that a blanket should possess. 
They are sold by leading dealers throughout 
the country. 

THE ESMOND MILLS, Esmonp, Ruope Istanp 


Se LOND, 
BLANKET 


it and wan 


A STREET IN ESMOND VILLAGE 





A wet cloth and a little soap. 
That’s all you need to remove the 
grime from these Shower Boots 


A NEW IDEA IN\OVERSHOES --- 
WITH EVENING SLIPPER 


Ameen st new type of Zipper has 
been perfected. Shower Boots! A smart 
new overshoe made of moiré rubber. As light 
as your dainty evening slipper. Washable. 
And trimly tailored to meet the mode. 

You'll feel the difference the moment you 
slip them on. Solight...sodainty.. .sochic 
and smart ... you hardly notice them at all. 

Just seven ounces, that’s all they weigh. 
You can wear them for hours at a time with- 
out the customary fatigue experienced with 
heavy overshoes. 

How smart they look . . . in the fashionable 
new colors. So slim . . . so flattering to the 
shapeliness of ankle and foot. 


And they’re washable too! A wet cloth and 
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The Zipper below is 
finished in Brown 


Above — two tone 


Shower Boot with 
snap fastener 


Below—Shower Boot in 
Black Moiré Rubber 
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7 ounces! That's all they weigh. 
Shower Boots are no heavier than 
your dainty evening slippers 


SHOWER BOOTS 
WEIGHT 


alittle soap. That’s all you need to remove 
the mud and grime. A quick rub and Shower 
Boots regain their dainty freshness and that 
lovely satiny sheen. 

You can obtain Shower Boots in all the new 
smart colors. 


Select these dainty overshoes in the color to 
match your costume. Brown, blond and black. 
Or two-toned combinations of blond and brown 
and white and black. 


Light colored linings not only protect your 
stockings but make Shower Boots slide easily 
over your shoes. 


Shower Boots are now being displayed by 


the best shoe stores and shoe departments. 
Look for the name Goodrich. 
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Beautiful Brown Tweed 
Zipper shot with Yellow 
—A Smart Pattern 


OW FABRIC ZIPPERS, too, are presented 
in new colors. With new patterns... anda 
new note of smartness in their trim tailored lines. 


Today you can select overshoes to complement 
your costume. There’s no need now to sacrifice 
smartness on rainy days. 


These new-style Zippers are sensible and fash- 
ionable too. Smart looking . . . slim and glove- 
like . . . flattering to the shapeliness of ankle and 
foot. But one word of caution before you buy. 
Remember, all overshoes that close with a 
sliding fastener are not genuine Goodrich Zippers. 
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art New Zippers 
er and Dainty Gabrio.. 








the name Goodrich before you buy 








Smart Fabric Overshoe 
Red Brown shot with 
Green—Snap Fastener 





Look for and find the name Goodrich on the 
shoe . . . only in this way can you be sure of authen- 
tic Goodrich style, as well as the famous Hoox- 
LESS FASTENER which cannot rust, stick, loosen 
or cause trouble. 


Don’t wait for stormy weather ... get your 
Zippers now. Thousands of stores everywhere 
have them on display. : . 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Estad- 
lished 1870, Akron, O. The Pacific B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Los Angeles, California. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich Zippers 


In Moré Rubber and Dainty Fabrics 
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MARGERY SILL WICK WARE of 19 E. 47th St.— one of New York’s most distinguished and 
important decorators — has here decorated a French bedroom of peculiar charm. The 
walls are panelled and painted in a soft beige. The floor is covered with a deep- 


piled rug in brown. The French bed is of dark walnut. The lamp has a lovely 
old parchment shade which harmonizes with the Peach-colored Pequot 
y, a ; ”" sheets on the bed. The use of these new sheets is recommen- ‘s 
, ded by Mrs. Wickware for \ achieving that rare com- 
LS bination: a colorful, yet a restful effect. C GH J SAYS 


SAY LEADING DECORATORS EYERY WOMAN WHO SEES THEM 


















Pequot sheets in color are most practical. They 
are of the same fine quality as Pequot white 
sheets. They are woven of the same strong cotton; 
they have the same smooth, even weave and the 
durability which has been famous for three gen- 
erations. With but ordinary care they launder 
cme and ss eae freshness for years. 


Ip EQUOT SHEETS—in color! What infinite possibili- 
ties for beauty this news unfolds! . . . You may 
have color in these two ways: either the sheet in 
snowy white, bordered by an exquisite color-hem, 
—or the entire sheet colored in lovely restful 
pastel shades. You may choose from six colors 
—peach, maize, blue, pink, green and orchid. 





All of the Pequot colors are guaranteed fast. 

This new, so essentially modern touch gi +s 
added beauty to every type of bedroom. Perhaps 
you have a bedroom which just “‘exists’”—a room 
with which you wish you could “do something.” It 











is amazing how these new Pequot sheets in color 


so new, they will make original, toe a Ged at 
the same time thoroughly practical Christmas gifts. 


give a dull bedroom a feeling of smart newness! 





Made by the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass.— Parker, Wilder & Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, Selling Agents 
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all useless; the queen would not move, 
and Lady Chandos’s dinner party was in- 
definitely postponed. 

Then all at once Elizabeth relented. 
Lady Leicester was allowed to come to 
court; she appeared before the queen, 
kissed her hand, kissed her breast, em- 
braced her and was kissed in return. The 
reconciliation was a very pretty one; but 
how long would these fair days last? 

In the meantime, Cecil had failed as 
completely in France as De Maisse in 
England. He returned, having accom- 
plished nothing, and early in May the in- 
evitable happened—Henry broke off from 
his allies and made peace with Spain. 

Burghley believed it was not too late to 
follow Henry’s example; but Essex urged 
an exactly contrary policy—a vigorous 
offensive, a great military effort which 
would bring Spain to her knees. 

And so began once more a long fierce 
struggle between the earl and the Cecils— 
a struggle that turned 


Elizabeth and Essex 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Robert Cecil and Thomas Windebank, 
clerk of the signet, when she mentioned 
this. As often happened, they were all 
standing up. 

Essex, who did not want to lose the sup- 
port of his uncle at court, proposed in- 
stead Sir George Carew, a follower of the 
Cecils, whose absence in Ireland would, he 
thought, inconvenience the secretary. 
The queen would not hear of it, but Essex 
persisted; each was annoyed; they 
pressed their candidates; their words 
grew high and loud; and at last the queen 
roundly declared that Knollys should go. 

Overcome with irritation, Essex con- 
temptuously in look and gesture, turned 
his back upon her. She instantly boxed 
his ears. ‘‘Go to the devil!” she cried. 

And then the impossible happened. 

The mad young man completely lost 
his temper and, with a resounding oath, 
clapped his hand to his sword. “This is 
an outrage,”’ he shouted in his sovereign’s 

face, ‘that I will not 





the council board into 
a field of battle, while 
the queen sat in her 
high chair at the head 
of the table, listening, 
approving, fiercely dis- 
agreeing and never 
making up her mind. 
Week after week the 
fight went on. Essex’s 
strong card was Hol- 
land. Were we, he 








put up with. I would 
not have borne it from 
your father’s hands.”’ 
He was interrupted by 
Nottingham, who 
pressed him backward. 
Elizabeth did not stir. 
There was an appalling 
silence, and he rushed 
from the room. 
Unparalleled as was 
the conduct of Essex, 








asked, to play the same 

trick on the Dutch as Henry had played 
on us? Were we to leave our Protestant 
allies to the tender mercy of the Spaniard ? 

Burghley replied that the Dutch might 
join in a general pacification; and he 
countered Holland with Ireland. He 
pointed out that the only hope of effec- 
tually putting a stop to the running sore 
of Irish rebellion, which was draining the 
resources of England, was to make peace 
with Spain, whereby the rebels would be 
deprived of Spanish money and reénforce- 
ments, while at the same time England 
would be able to devote all her energies to 
a thorough conquest of the country. 

Current events gave weight to his 
words. The lord deputy, Borough, had 
suddenly died; there was confusion in 
Dublin; and Hugh O’Neil, earl of Tyrone 
and leader of the rebels in Ulster, had, after 
a patched-up truce, reopened hostilities. In 
June it was known that he was laying 
siege to the fort on the river Blackwater, 
one of the principal English strongholds 
in the north of Ireland, and that the garri- 
son was in difficulties. 

No new lord deputy had been appointed ; 
who should be selected for that most diffi- 
cult post? Elizabeth, gravely troubled, 
found it impossible to decide. 


Her: Majesty's Ire 


AS THE summer days grew hotter the 
L discussions in the council grew hotter 
too. One day, after Essex had delivered a 
feverish harangue on the infamy of a peace 
with Spain, Burghley drew a prayer book 
from his pocket and pointed with trem- 
bling finger to a passage in the fifty-fifth 
Psalm. “The blood-thirsty and deceitful 
men,” read Essex, “shall not live out half 
their days.” He furiously brushed aside 
the imputation; but there were some who 
recollected afterward, with awe, the pro- 
phetic text of the old lord treasurer. 

Nerves grew jangled and tempers dan- 
gerously short. Everything, it was clear, 
was working toward one of those alarming 
climaxes with which all at court had 
grown so familiar; and, sure enough, the 
climax came. 

The question of the Irish appointment 
had become pressing, and Elizabeth de- 
cided that Sir William Knollys, Essex’s 
uncle, was the man. She was in the coun- 
cil chamber, with Essex, the lord admiral, 


ee 





there was yet another 
surprise in store for the court, for the 
queen’s behavior was no less extraordi- 
nary. She did nothing. The Tower, the 
block—heaven knows what exemplary 
punishment—might naturally have been 
expected. But nothing happened at all. 
Essex vanished into the country,-and the 
queen, wrapped in impenetrable mystery, 
proceeded with her usual routine of work 
and recreation. 


King Philip Passes 


HAT was passing in her head? Was 

she overcome by the workings of out- 
raged passion? Wasshe biding her time for 
some terrific revenge? It was impossible 
to guess. She swept on her way until there 
was indeed an interruption. The great, 
the inevitable misfortune had come at 
last: Burghley was dying. He had been 
her most trusted counselor for more than 
forty years; from a time—how unbeliev- 
ably distant!—when she had not been 
queen of England. She hoped against 
hope, she prayed, she visited him con- 
stantly, waiting with grand affection be- 
side his death bed. Sir Robert sent him 
game, but he was too feeble to lift the 
food and the queen fed him herself. 

When all was over Elizabeth wept long 
and bitterly. Her tears were still flow- 
ing—it was but ten days after Burghley’s 
death—when yet another calamity fell 
upon her. There had been a terrible dis- 
aster in Ireland. Sir Henry Bagenal, 
marching at the head of a powerful army 
to the relief of the fort on the Blackwater, 
had been attacked by Tyrone; his army 
had been annihilated and he himself 
killed. The whole of Northern Ireland, as 
far as the walls of Dublin, lay open to the 
rebels. It was the most serious reverse 
that Elizabeth had suffered. 

The news was quickly carried to White- 
hall; it was also carried to the Escorial. 
King Philip’s agony was coming to an end 
at last. He was surrounded by monks, 
priests and holy relics. 

For fifty days and nights the extraordi- 
nary scene went on. He was dying, as he 
had lived, in absolute piety. One thought 
alone troubled him: Had he been remiss 
in the burning of heretics? He had burnt 
many, no doubt; but he might have 
burnt more. There seemed to be something 
wrong with his empire—there was never 
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Makes MOPPING EASIER .. 
Scrubbing a thing of the Paste 


Linoleums need only a gentle mopping to 
restore their sparkling freshness, if you’ve 
lacquered them with B/C. This new lacquer, 
made especially for linoleums, keeps dirt on 
top, away from the design and colors—out of 
the pores. The hard, glossy coating provides 
an easy gliding surface for the mop and elimi- 
nates half the effort of cleaning floors. Every 
mud or other stain, every sticky substance 
vanishes with the first gentle mop stroke. 
It takes but a few moments to lacquer your 
linoleums with B/C—anyone can do it. Dries 
within one hour so that it may be walked upon. 
A coat or two each year will keep your floors 
new looking and clean. As B/C is clear and 
colorless, it neither dims nor discolors lino- 
leums. Use it on new floor coverings—brighten 
up the older ones. Ask for B/C at all floor 
covering, deparfment, paint and hardware 
stores; or mail coupon with 25 cents and name 
of your dealer for half-pint can, regular price 
of which is sixty cents. 





SOLER 
. 
CS 


BECKS 


LINOLEUM 
LACQUER 


BECK WITH - CHANDLER COMPANY, Dept. 311, 
Avenue B and Wright St., Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents to cover mailing 
costs on a half-pint can of B/C Linol I 
(retail price sixty cents). 





Packed in handy 
cans, ready for use. 
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A new way 


to baste roasts 


Your roasts will be a rare 
treat if you baste them with 
gravy deliciously flavored with 
Gulden’s Mustard. 


Just spread the roast with a 
generous layer of Gulden’s be- 
fore cooking and note how 
this savory blznded seasoning 
brings out the hidden flavor of 
the meat. 

Only in Gulden’s do you find 
the world’s finest mustard 
seeds delicately blended with 
rare spices, giving rich flavor to 
cooked dishes and + me 
zest to salads and cold meats. 


"Seasoning Secrets”’ 
FREE 


Mail coupon for free booklet of 
Seasoning Secrets, containing 
63 recipes with a new taste thrill. 


GULOEN'S 


MUSTARD 
a seasoning in cooking 
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CHARLES GULDEN, INC. 
Dept. Q-2, 

50 Elizabeth Street, 

New York City. 





Name 
Address. 


City 











You make it... to spread on bread 


Make it any day in 5 minutes. It’s fresh fruit 
juice that’s sure to “jell.” Just add sugar, water, 


and boil 5 minutes for two glasses. 


If your grocer hasn’t his supply, send us the 
coupon below with 25c. for 2 bottles (makes 
4 glasses). Flavors: mint, strawberry, rasp- 


berry, currant, grape, blackberry. 


tee SPECIAL OFFER 

MINUTE JELLY, Inc., Dept. 12 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
Enclosed find 25c. (stamps or coin). 
Send me—postage paid—two bot- 
tles of Minute Jelly and recipe book. 








Names of flavors here 





City. State 





enough money—the Dutch—the Queen 
of England . . 

As he mused, a dispatch was brought in, 
announcing the victory of Tyrone. He 
sank back on his pillows, radiant; the 
tide had turned at last. He dictated a 
letter of congratulation and encourage- 
ment to Tyrone. He promised immediate 
succor, he foretold the destruction of the 
heretics and the ruin of the heretic queen. 

And so, in ecstasy and in torment, in 
absurdity and in greatness, happy, miser- 
able, horrible and holy, King Philip went 
off to meet the Trinity. 


eA True ‘Romantic 


SSEX had gone away to Wanstead, 
where he remained in a disturbed, un- 
certain and unhappy condition. There 


were moments when he felt that, come. 


what might, he must regain the queen’s 
affection, her companionship and all the 
sweets of the position that had so long 
been his. He could not think that he had 
been in the wrong—she had treated him 
with an indignity that was unbearable; 
and then as he brooded over what had hap- 
pened anger flamed up in his heart. 

When the news of the disaster on the 
Blackwater reached him he sent the 
queen a letter, offering his services, and 
hurried to Whitehall. He was not ad- 
mitted. “‘He hath played long enough 
upon me,” Elizabeth was heard to re- 
mark, ‘‘and now I mean to play a while 
upon him and stand as much upon my 
greatness as he hath upon stomach.” 

It was clear that what Elizabeth was 
waiting for was some apology. Since this 
was not forthcoming, it seemed to the 
moderate men at court that an effort 
should be made to induce the earl to 
realize the essence of the situation. The 
lord keeper, Egerton, therefore composed 
an elaborate appeal. There was only one 
thing to do—the earl must beg for the 
queen’s forgiveness; whether he was right 
or wrong could make no difference. 

Essex’s reply was most remarkable. 
The queen’s conduct, he said, made it im- 
possible for him to act in any other way. 
How could he serve his country when she 
had ‘‘dismissed, discharged and disabled”’ 
him? 

A realistic observer would have seen 
that in truth there were only two alter- 
natives for one in Essex’s position—a 
graceful apology, followed by a genuine 
reconciliation with the queen, or else a 
complete and final retirement from public 
life. But the earl was not a realist; he 
was a romantic. Passionate, restless, 
confused, he shut his eyes to the obvious. 

Nor were those who surrounded him 
any more realistic than himself. Francis 
Bacon avoided his company; Anthony 
was an enthusiastic devotee; Henry Cuffe 
was rash and cynical; his sisters were too 
ambitious, his mother was too much biased 
by her lifelong quarrel with Elizabeth to 
act as a restraining force. 

Two other followers completed his in- 
timate domestic circle. His mother’s hus- 
band—for Lady Leicester had married a 
third time—was Sir Christopher Blount. 
A sturdy soldier and a Roman Catholic, he 
had served his stepson faithfully for many 
years and, it was clear, would continue to 
do so, whatever happened, to the end. 

More dubious, from every point of view, 
was the position of Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy. The tall young man with the 
brown hair and the beautiful complexion, 
who had won Elizabeth’s favor by his 
feats at tilting and who had fought a duel 
with Essex over the golden chessman 
given him by the queen, had grown and 
prospered with the years. The death of 
his elder brother had brought him the 
family peerage; he had distinguished him- 
self as Essex’s lieutenant in all his ex- 
peditions, and he had never lost the favor 
of Elizabeth. 

But he was united to Essex by some- 
thing more than a common military serv- 
ice—by a singular romance. 

The earl’s favorite sister, Lady Penel- 
ope, had been the Stella Sir Philip Sidney 
had vainly loved. She had married Lord 


Rich, while Sidney had married Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingham’s daughter, who, on Sir 
Philip’s death, had become the wife of 
Essex. Penelope had not been happy— 
Lord Rich was an odious husband—and 
she had fallen in love with Lord Mount- 
joy. 

A lifelong liaison—one of those indis- 
putable and yet ambiguous connections 
which are at once recognized and ignored 
by society—had sprung up between Es- 
sex’s friend and Essex’s sister. 

And so there was no barrier to hold Es- 
sex back from folly and intemperance; on 
the contrary, the characteristics of his 
environment—personal devotion, family 
pride and military zeal—all conspired to 
urge him on. 

More remote influences worked in the 
same direction. Throughout the country 
the earl’s popularity was/a growing force. 
The reasons for this weré vague but none 
the less effectual. His gallant figure had 
taken hold of the popular imagination; 
he was generous and courteous; he was 
the enemy of Raleigh, who was every- 
where disliked; and mow he was out of 
favor and seemed to/be hardly used. 

In reality, of céurse, Elizabeth was 
wavering too. She thought of Wanstead— 
so near, so far—and almost capitulated. 
Yet no; she would wait a little longer, and 
perhaps the capjtulation would come from 
the other side. 

Thus it happened that when the inevita- 
ble reconCiliation came it was not a com- 






plete on e details are hidden from us; 
we do nat know the terms of the peace; we 
only know that the pretext for it was yet 
another/fisfortune in Ireland. 


to tak€ command of the military opera- 
tions, and early in October, immediately 
upon his arrival at Dublin, he died. All 
was in confusion once more; Essex again 
offered his services; and this time they 
were accepted. 

Soon the queen and the favorite were 
as much together as they had ever been. 
It appeared that the past had been ob- 
literated; in reality it was not so. The 
situation was a new one—mutual confi- 
dence had departed. For the first time 
each side was holding something back. 

But these were subtleties it was very 
difficult to make sure of as the days 
whirled along at Whitehall and Green- 
wich and Nonesuch; even Francis Bacon 
could not quite decide what had occurred. 
Possibly Essex was really again in the 
ascendant; possibly, after the death of 
Burghley, the star of Cecil was declining; 
it was most unwise to be too sure. For 
more than a year, gradually moving to- 
ward the Cecils, he had kept out of the 
earl’s way. 


Deputy for Ireland 


UT now that he was back at court it 
would be well to write to him. ‘“‘That 
Your Lordship,” Bacon said, ‘‘is in statu 
quo primo no man taketh greater gladness 
than I do.” 

So far so good; but now the clouds of a 
new tempest were seen to be gathering on 
the horizon. It was absolutely necessary 
that someone should be made lord deputy 
for Ireland. 

The queen believed that she had found 
the right man—Lord Mountjoy. He was 


approached on the subject and was willing . 


to go. But Essex once more protested 
against the appointment of one of his own 
supporters; Mountjoy, he declared, was 
unfit for the post—he was a scholar rather 
than a general. It looked as if the fatal 
round of refusal and recrimination was 
about to begin all over again. Whom, 
then, Essex was asked, did he propose? 
Some year before, Bacon had written 
him a letter of advice precisely on this af- 
fair of Ireland. ‘‘I think,’’ said the man of 
policy, “if Your Lordship lent your reputa- 
tion in this case—that is, to pretend that 
you would accept the charge—I think it 
would help you to settle Tyrone in his 
seeking accord, and win you a great deal 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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avorite 
dess Crt -- and the 
children‘love’it too/ 


No wonder. Junket is light, dainty, 
unusually tempting in flavor. Whole- 
some as good milk itself but far more 
readily digested; and so easy to make 
—without eggs or cooking. Always de- 
licious served ice-cold without toppings, 
or garnished with sliced fruit, cocoanut, 
or whipped cream. 

Flavored Junket—even easier and 
quicker than Junket Tablets—is sweet- 
ened, and may be had in6 tempting flavors: 
Vanilla Coffee 
Orange Lemon 


Chocolate 
Raspberry 


junket 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Free—Book of Delicious Desserts 
and Ice Creams. Or send, with gro- 
cer’s name, 6c in stamps—to cover 
postage and packing—for book and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket in powder form. If 
referred, ask for Junket 
Tablets, not sweetened or 
flavored. Write Dept. 211, 
The Junket Folks, Little 
Falls, New York. In Can- 
ada, address The Junket 
Folks, Toronto, Ont. 































How to choose 
a good blend 
of tea 


iF; the 


map of In- 
dia is on the 
package you 
buy, you can be 
sure the blend 
contains more 
than 50% of the 
world-famed 
India Tea. 
Look for the 
map of India 
beforeyou buy. 











PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 


gu 

antee. Greatest invention 
scot known — i housewife. 

its any m of sewing ma- 
chine. Eas 
tach. Easy to operate. Pays for 
itself in ten minutes’ time. Send‘no 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. eased. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pl 















AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 
Absolute money-back guar- 


y and quick to at- 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex 
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Down with ... } 
iscontented Hunger Te 
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Chase it away with Dromevary Dares 





In Convenient Packages 
—either Pitted or Plain 


F the truth must be told, most wom- 
en, and families as well, are bored 
to death with the same old tastes! 


Menus are too monotonous. Many 
family specialties acquire an “all-too- 
familiar” air. “Discontented Hunger” 
stalks the boards in thousands of well 
provided homes! 


That’s where the date steps in! 
... The Dromedary Date... and 
brightens up menus in magic ways! 


Nothing else under the sun has 
the same spicy, languorous, “give-me- 
some-more”’ taste. Nothing else 
lends such a diverting flair to the 
good old dishes . . . or is so easy to 
compose in new, exciting delicacies. 


Eat them as the pure fruit they are. 
Get the Dromedary taste into your 
salads and your desserts. 


DATES ARE VERSATILE! 
The date has hundreds of uses . . . 
the children will eat their morning 
ceteal with avidity if you put in half 
a dozen dates as sugar plums... 
Dates are easy to stuff with fruits, 
fudge, nuts or cheese. They are fine 


Make a Dromedary Date Pie 


1 cooked pastry 
shell 


2 cups (1 pkg.) 
sliced Drome- 


2 tablespoons 
orange juice 

1 cup whipping 
cream 

2 tablespoons 

dary Dates powdered 
1 cup cold water sugar 

Cook the dates and cold water together 

ina ty er until a thick paste is formed. 

Remove from fire and add orange juice; 

let stand until cold. Just before servin, 

pour into baked pie shell and cover wit 

sweetened whipped cream. Will serve six. 


in muffins and in quick-breads. 


But be certain to get Dromedary 
Dates. Every grocer in the land who 
considers the cleanliness of the food 
he sells will have Dromedary Dates 
for you. Dromedary cleanliness is 
axiomatic and absolute. 


Don’t you long for a new and 
vivid taste? Get a new package of 
fresh Dromedary Dates—today. 


You can have them 
Pitted or Plain! 


Pitted Dates are easier to handle in 
recipes. Every date comes to you 
with its golden meat intact, ready for 
you to pack with cheese, with nuts, 
or with fondant—ready to be placed 
in salad, to be put in a dessert, to be 
cut up for muffins or quick-breads. 


Most progressive grocers offer you 
both kinds of Dromedary Dates— 
pitted or plain—in the exclusive 
Dromedary wrapping that keeps 
every date fresh and luscious. 

Send for “The Date Book,” which 
gives the newest ideas for original 
ways to serve this delicious fruit. 

















E11 When you're tired of the same old i yl 
tastes—that’s**Discontented Hunger” ||" 





2 The cure for that horrible state is a 
package of Dromedary Dates . 





























H 
3 How the family will welcome this 
fine new taste 











4 Howthe Lord and sometimes Master / 
will thank you i 



































cious Date Salad 











“iN CAAN ite Coe 
6 A Box of Dromedary Dates starts 
many a hostess ee 
























The Hills Brothers Co., Dept. A-118 
110 Washington St., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “The 
Date Book,” containing many new and 
original Dromedary recipes. 


Name 





Address 





State 





City 











A Word 


tO 


Mothers 


.... let her learn 
to love sewing as 
well as how to sew 


| ao you hoped that in some magic 
way that daughter of yours might come to 
know the comradeship of sewing? Haven’t 
you wished that you could help her see 
the joy, the satisfaction and the savings it 
would mean? 

You can! Let her sit down at a modern 
Singer Electric. Let her feel the surprising 
thrill of its eager response to her slightest 
wish. Let her see with what effortless ease 
it runs, how quietly swift it sews. Help her 
to plan a frock of her very own and let her 
watch it flower to loveliness before her. 
Never again will she think of sewing as 
difficult or dull. The interest stirred in 
that one hour of revelation will be a price- 
less possession through all her life. 

Perhaps you, too, have yet to experience 
this new adventure in sewing. For you 
really cannot know how different is this 
modern Singer Electric from any machine 
you have ever used until you sit down 


yourself and use it on your own sewing. 


The New SINGER 


Sold only by The Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


Shops and salesmen in every community. Easy pay- 
{ ments. Liberal allowance on your present aachine. 
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There is no thought of effort, for hidden 
power does all the work. Always it is un- 
der perfect control—you can sew as slowly 
or as swiftly as you wish. Sew anywhere 
at any hour, for the Singerlight on the ma- 
chine itself throws a mellow glow directly 
on your materials. And when sewing time 
is over, close your machine and set it 
wherever you would like to have a fine 
desk or table. Its refinement of design 
makes it appropriate for any room. 

But no words can convey the sense of 
ease, of comfort, of pure enjoyment that 
its use affords. That is why we invite you 





J 





to take this modern Singer Electric into 
your own home and use it without the 
slightest obligation. 

When the Singer man comes let him give 
you an interesting demonstration. Or tele- 
phone the Singer Shop in your neighbor- 
hood and ask for a machine on the Self 
Demonstration Plan. If, when you have 
given it a trial, you would part with it, 
return it. But if you would have this happy 
experience last for years, if you would have 
your daughter learn to love sewing for its 
sheer enjoyment, keep this new Singer and 
it will pay for itself over and over again. 





ELECTRIC 
Sewing. Machines 


Copyright, U.S. A, 1928 by The Singer Mancfacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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of honour gratis.’”” There was only one ob- 
jection, Bacon thought, to this line of 
conduct: ‘‘ Your Lordship is too quick to 
pass from dissimulation to verity.” 

We cannot trace all the moves that 
passed at the council table, but it seems 
probable that Essex remembered Bacon’s 
advice. He gave it as his opinion, Camden 
tells us, that ‘“‘into Ireland must be sent 
some prime man of the nobility which was 
strong in power, honour and wealth, in 
favour with military men, and which had 
before been general of an army; so as he 
seemed with the finger to point to him- 
self.” 

We do not know of other faint, imper- 
ceptible movements. We only know that 
in the council some still pressed for the 
appointment of Mountjoy, that the earl’s 
indication of himself was op- 
posed or neglected, and that 
then the candidature of Sir 
William Knollys was sud- 
denly revived. 

Opposition always tended 
to make Essex lose his head. 
He grew angry; the Mount- 
joy proposal seriously vexed 
him, and the renewal of 
Knollys’ name was the last 
straw. He fulminated 
against such notions and, as 
he did so, slipped into an 
assertion of his own claims. 

Francis Bacon had pro- 
phesied all too truly—the 
reckless man had indeed 
passed ‘‘from dissimulation 
to verity.” 

Win he did. The queen 
announced her decision: 
Since Essex was convinced 
that he could pacify Ireland 
and since he was so anxious for the office, 
he should have it; she would make him 
her lord deputy. 

It was long before Essex began to re- 
alize fully what had happened. The sense 
of victory—both at the moment and in 
anticipation, both at home and in Ire- 
land—buoyed him up and carried him 
forward. “I have beaten Knollys and 
Mountjoy in the Council,’ he wrote to his 
friend and follower, John Harington, “‘and 
by God I will beat Tyrone in the field; for 
nothing worthy Her Majesty’s honour hath 
yet been achieved.” 

Naturally enough the old story was re- 
peated. Elizabeth changed from day to 
day the size and nature of the armament 
that she was fitting out and disputed 
fiercely upon the scope of the authority 
with which the new lord deputy was to be 
invested. As the weeks passed in angry 
bickering Essex sank slowly downward 
from elation to gloom. Perhaps he had 
acted unwisely; regrets attacked him; the 
future was dark and difficult; what was 
he heading for? 

The queen finally signed Essex’s ap- 
pointment as lord deputy. He departed 
at the end of March, passing through the 
streets of London amid the acclamations of 

the citizens. In the popular expectation, 
all would be well in Ireland, now that the 
Protestant earl had gone there to put 
things to rights. 


Tyrone, the Adventurer 


HE state of affairs in Ireland was not 

quite so bad as it might have been. 
After the disaster on the Blackwater, re- 
bellion had sprung up sporadically all over 
the island; the outlying regions were 
everywhere in open revolt; but Tyrone 
had not made the most of his opportunity 
but had frittered away the months during 
which he had been left undisturbed by his 
enemies in idleness and indecision. 
_ He was a man who was more proficient 
in the dilatory arts of negotiation—sly 
bargaining, prolonged maneuvering, the 
judicious making and breaking of prom- 
ises—than in the vigorous activities of 
war. Of Irish birth and English breeding, 
half savage and half gentleman, half Cath- 
olic and half skeptic, a schemer, a lounger, 





an adventurer and a visionary, he had 
come to be the leader of a nation and one 
of the pivots upon which the politics of 
Europe turned. 

A quiet life was what he longed for, so 
he declared—a quiet life, free alike from 
the intolerance of Protestantism and the 
barbarism of war—and a quiet life, curi- 
ously enough, was what in the end he was 
to be given. 

But the end was not yet, and in the 
meantime all was disturbance and uncer- 
tainty. 

More than once the English had held 
him at their mercy, had accepted his sub- 
mission and had reinstated him in his 
honors and his lands. Personal animosities 
had been added to public feuds. He had 
seduced the sister of Sir Henry Bagenal, 
had carried her off and married her, in 
spite of her brother’s teeth; she had died 
in misery; and Sir Henry, 
advancing with his army to 
meet the rebel at the Black- 
water, had been defeated and 
killed. 

After such a catastrophe 
it seemed certain that the 
only possible issue was an 
extreme one. This time the 
English Government would 
admit no compromise, and 
Tyrone must be finally 
crushed. 

From the very first the 
signs were unpropitious. The 
force of sixteen thousand foot 
and fifteen hundred horse 
which had been collected for 
the expedition was, for an 
Elizabethan army, a well- 
equipped and efficient one; 
but that was the beginning 
and the end of the lord dep- 
uty’s advantages. Elizabeth 
distrusted his capacity and even perhaps 
his intentions; and the secretary, who now 
dominated the council, was his rival, if not 
his enemy. His wishes were constantly 
thwarted and his decisions overruled. 


cA Weak Campaign 


SERIOUS quarrel broke out before he 
had left England. He had appointed 

Sir Christopher Blount to be one of his 
council, and Lord Southampton his gen- 
eral of the horse; both appointments were 
canceled by Elizabeth. ; 


Her objections to Sir Christopher are 


unknown; but Southampton had incurred 
her supreme displeasure by carrying on an 
intrigue with Elizabeth Vernon, one of her 
ladies in waiting, and then daring to marry 
her. In her fury she had put him into 
prison, together with his bride; and that 


Essex should have ventured to name this . 


young reprobate for a high command 
seemed deliberate impertinence. 

The two men followed Essex as private 
friends only; and the lord deputy arrived 
in Dublin—it was April, 1599—in a gloomy 
mood and a fretted temper. 

He was immediately faced with a stra- 
tegical question of crucial importance. 
Should he at once proceed to Ulster and 
dispose of Tyrone, or should he first sup- 
press the smoldering disaffection in the 
other parts of the island? The English 
council in Dublin recommended the latter 
course, and Essex agreed with them. Pos- 
sibly he was right; but the decision im- 
plied a swift and determined execution. 

Essex marched into Leinster, confident 
that nothing could resist him; and noth- 
ing could. He passed from Leinster into 
Munster, still victorious. But time was 
slipping away. Days and days were spent 
over the reduction of unimportant castles. 
Essex had never shown any military gen- 
ius—only a military taste; and his taste 
was gratified now, as it had never been 
before, by successful skirmishes, romantic 
escapades. The cost was serious. 

At last, in July, he found himself back 
in Dublin, having spent nearly three 
months in dubious operations far from the 
real force of the enemy, and the numbers 
under his. command diminished by one- 
half. 
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Makes Life 


Do you ever over-indulge at the 
table? Of course! Smoke too much? 
Sometimes! But the system can soon 
be made serene and sweet again with 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 

Americans live well. We can’t al- 
ways avoid indiscretions. Who, in- 
deed, would want to be so careful? 
But there is a simple precaution that 
will check all hyperacidity—Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia! 


Demand. 





Sweeter 
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Use the friendly aid of this perfect 
anti-acid whenever you even suspect 
acidosis. See how soon it will tranquil- 
ize a sour stomach; or counteract the 
nicotine from excessive smoking; or 
end a bilious spell. Get the genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia that physi- 
cians employ in prescriptions and en- 
dorse for general use. 

It has many important uses, and is 
a delightful product to take. 


ILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


‘* Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Y 
Phillips Chemical Company and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


Mark of the Charles H. 
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LAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 


free from corns 


JACQUELINE LOGAN’S 
Ezmous Feet 


There are more than a million 
walking advertisements for Blue- 
jay ... walking in comfort, thanks 
to Blue-jay. 

But the most enthusiastic of 
Blue-jay’s friends are the great 
hosts of dancers, screen stars and 
athletes who keep their gifted 
feet free of corns with this cool 
and velvety toe-cushion. 


These and other Bluesjay friends will 
get a pleasant surprise from the new 
and improved Bluesjay in the new 
package, now at all drug stores at no 
increase in price. For calluses and 
bunions use Blue=jay Bunion and Callus 
Plasters. . 


THE fhew 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 
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BATHASWEET 
Thom” 
real 


secret 
of beautiful 
Skin! 


The most important clue to true 
skin-beauty lies in the fact that no 
“ring” of dirt is left around either 
wash bowl or bath tub when. Batha- 
sweet is used. 

“But,” you exclaim, “what can 
that have to do with beautiful skin?” 
Just this: 

Beauty specialists agree that black- 
heads and most other skin blemishes 
are due to pores that have become 
clogged, often by their own secre- 
tions. The remedy is a more perfect 
cleansing method, and Bathasweet 
offers the best method that has yet 
been devised. Its softening action en- 
ables water to dissolve dirt more 
freely and hold it in solution, . as 
evidenced by the absence of the 
“ring.” When you use Bathasweet 
even the tiniest recesses of the pores 
are quickly cleansed. And the dirt. is 
not washed back. As a consequence 
skin blemishes disappear, and soon 
your skin takes on a clear, healthful 
loveliness such as it never knew be- 
fore. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to ge beaut By so sure, so 
easy, or so pleasant as this. e soft, limpid 
water feels so good! And then the delight of 
washing and bathing in water sweet-scent 
as a flower garden—that leaves about you a 
subtle, almost scentless, tsonal fragrance 
that is the very height of daintiness. What 
luxury can vie with this? 

Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, 50c, 
$1, and $1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. 
It has been used by gentlewomen for over 20 
years. Will you, too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail this 
F ad E E coupon with name and address 
to C. S. Welch Co., Dept. H.J.K, 


New York. 
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Sueret Music 


Say ‘“‘CENTURY” and get the world’s 

Best Edition of the world’s Best Music by 

' the world’s Best Composers. It’s 15 cents 

20 cents in Canada); 2500 selections for 

no, Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, 

ophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get. 

free catalogue at your dealer's, or write us. 
’ Century Music Publishing Co. 


239 West 40th Street 
New York City y | 5¢ 
























































Then the mist of illusion melted, and he 
was faced with the deplorable truth. At 
this late hour, with his weakened army, 
was it possible any longer to make sure of 
crushing Tyrone? In extreme agitation he 
counted up the chances and knew not 
which way to turn. If he failed against 
Tyrone, how fatal! If he did nothing, 
what a derision! 

Elizabeth, waiting anxiously for a dis- 
patch announcing Tyrone’s defeat and re- 
ceiving instead nothing but letter after 
letter of angry complaints and despairing 
ejaculations, began to grow impatient. 

She wrote to Essex, complaining bit- 
terly of the delay and ordering him to 
march forthwith into Ulster. The reply 
came that the army was fatally depleted — 
that only 4000 men were left of the 16,000 
that had gone from England. She sent a 
reénforcement of 2000; but the expense 
cut her to the quick. What was the mean- 
ing of this waste and this procrastination? 

Her agitation deepened. One day at 
Nonesuch she met Francis Bacon and 
drew him aside. She knew him as a clever 
man, a friend of Essex, and possibly she 
could extract something from him which 
would throw a light on. the. situation. 
What was his opinion,.she asked, of the 
proceedings of the lord deputy? 

It was an exciting moment for Bacon. 
With no official standing whatever, he was 
being consulted in this highly confidential 
way. What was he to answer? 

He knew all the gossip and had reason 
to believe that, in the queen’s opinion, 
Essex was acting in a manner that was not 
only unfortunate and without judgment 
but “‘contemptuous and not without some 
private end of his own.” 

With this knowledge, he made a reply 
that was remarkable. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, 
“if you had My Lord of Essex here with 
a white staff in his hand, as My Lord 
of Leicester had, and continued him still 
about you for society to yourself and for 
an honor and ornament to your attend- 
ance and court in the eyes of your people 
and in the eyes of foreign ambassadors, 
then were he in his right element. For to 
discontent him as you do, and yet to put 
arms and power into his hands, may be a 
kind of temptation to make him prove 
cumbersome and unruly. And therefore 
if you would send for him and satisfy him 
with honor here near you—if your affairs, 
which I am not acquainted with, will per- 
mit it—I think were the best way.” 


cA Six-Weeks Truce 


HE thanked him and passed onward. 

So that was how the land lay—‘“‘ Arms 
and power . . . temptation . . . cum- 
bersome and unruly”! Bacon had blown 
upon her smoldering suspicions, and now 
they were red-hot. 

Elizabeth wrote a scathing letter to her 
“right trusty and well-beloved cousin,” 
in which she no longer gave command but 
merely desired to be informed what he 
was going to do next. Then, into the mid- 
dle of her long and bitter argumentation, 
she stuck a phrase well calculated to give 
a jar to her correspondent: ‘‘ We require 
you to consider whether we have not great 
cause to think that your purpose is not to 
end the war.” 

Meanwhile, in Dublin, the moment of 
final decision was swiftly approaching. 
Hysterical and distracted, Essex was still 
hesitating, When letters were brought to 
him from England. They told him that 
Robert Cecil had been appointed to the 
lucrative office which he himself had hoped 
to receive—the mastership of the wards. 

Then every other feeling was drowned 
in rage. He rushed to Blount and South- 
ampton. He had made up his mind, he 
said; he would not go into Ulster; he 
would go into England, at the head of his 
army; he would assert his power; he 
would remove Cecil and his partners; an 
he would make sure that henceforward 
the queen would act as he wished. 

The desperate words were spoken, but 
that was all. Suddenly veering, Essex de- 
cided to carry out the queen’s instructions 
and to attack Tyrone in Ulster. 


In a few days he was in touch with Ty- 
rone’s army, which, though it outnum- 
bered his own, refused to give battle. 
There was some maneuvering, and then 
Tyrone sent a messenger, demanding a 
parley. Essex agreed. The two men met, 
on horseback, at a ford in a river, while 
the armies watched from either bank. 
Tyrone, repeating his old tactics, offered 
terms—but only verbally; he preferred, 
he said, not to commit them to writing. 
He proposed a truce, to be concluded for 
six weeks, to continue by periods of six 
weeks until May Day and not to be broken 
without a fortnight’s warning. Essex 
again agreed. The campaign was at anend. 
Of all possible conclusions this surely 
was the most impotent that could have 
been imagined. The grand expedition, the 
noble general, efforts, hopes—all dwindled 
down at last to a futile humiliation, an in- 
definite suspension of hostilities: 
Inevitably, as the misery of his achieve- 
ment sank into his consciousness the mood 
of desperate resolutions returned. He 
decided that there was only one thing now 
that could save the situation—he must 
see the queen. Whether he was to come 
into her presence as a suppliant or as a 
master he could not tell; he only knew 
that he could be in Ireland no longer. 
Early on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth the troop was galloping into London. 


Essex Makes Haste 


HE court was still at Nonesuch, in 

Surrey, about ten miles southward; 
the river lay between; and if an attack 
were to be made it would be necessary for 
the cavalcade to ride through the City 
and cross the Thames at London Bridge. 
But by this time the notion of deliberate 
violence had given place to the one over- 
mastering desire to be with the queen at 
the earliest possiblemoment. The quickest 
way was to take the ferry from Westmin- 
ster to Lambeth; and Essex, leaving the 
bulk of his followers to disperse themselves 
in London, had himself rowed across the 
river with six of his chosen friends. 

At Lambeth the weary men seized what 
horses they could find and rode on. They 
were soon passed by Lord Grey de Wilton, 
a member of the Cecil party, who, on a 
fresher mount, was also riding to court 
that morning. 

Sir Thomas Gerard spurred after him. 
“My Lord, I beg you will speak with the 
earl.” 

“No,” was Lord Grey’s reply; ‘‘I have 
business at court.” 

“Then I pray you,” said Sir Thomas, 
“let My Lord of Essex ride before, that he 
may bring the news of his return himself.” 

“Doth he desire it?” said Lord Grey. 

“No,” said Sir Thomas; “‘nor, I think, 
will he desire anything at your hands.” 

“Then I have business,” said Lord 
Grey—and rode on with greater speed. 

When Gerard told his friends what had 
occurred Sir Christopher St. Lawrence 
cried out with an oath that he would press 
on and kill Lord Grey, and after him the 
secretary. 

Directly Lord Grey reached Nonesuch 
he went to Cecil and told him the astound- 
ing news. The secretary was calm; he 
sent no word to the queen, who was dress- 
ing in her upper chamber—but waited 
quietly in his chair. A quarter of an hour 
later the earl was at the gate. 

He hurried forward without a second’s 
hesitation; he ran up the stairs, into the 
presence chamber and thence into the 
privy chamber; the queen’s bedroom lay 
beyond. 

The earl was muddy and disordered from 
his long journey, in rough clothes and riding 
boots; but he was utterly unaware of any 
of that as he burst open the door. 

And there, quite close to him, was Eliza- 
beth among her ladies, in a dressing gown, 
unpainted, without her wig, her gray hair 
hanging in wisps about her face, and her 
eyes starting from her head. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is Lytton Strachey’s 
third article about Elizabeth and Essex. The fourth 
and last will appear in the December Journal. 
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Sma rtly 


NEW 
- these corded 


window shades 


Piqué cords in a new window shade fabric! In 
step with the fashion set by leading decorators 
—Brenlin Piqué. 

Its hand-applied tints blend with your 
draperies. Brenlin Piqué wears and holds its 
beauty, resisting sun-fading and rain stains. 

For Brenlin has none of the usual brittle 
“filler” to fall out and leave unsightly cracks 
and pinholes. Strong, flexible, tightly woven, 
Brenlin remains always smooth and straight. 

Your nearest dealer is now showing these 
new Brenlin fabrics. Write for his name and 
for free samples in various colors. Address 
the Chas. W. Breneman Company, Dept. G-3, 
2045 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRENLIN 
PIQUE 


Ask your dealer, too, about the new 

BRENEMAN ROLLER. It has a 

highly perfected spring mechanism— 
never catches or whirls 

















make or break the appetizing qual- 
ity of a dish. Many a cook has 
won an enviable reputation be- 
cause she seasoned her gravies and 
dressings with fine old 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 255 West St., N. Y. 
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a Gift 


that adds chatti to any room 


UBURBAN cottages, city apart- 
ments and large country estates 
... demand a wide range of decora- 
tive plans and furnishing styles. . . 
but there’s not a home in the world 
that isn’t made more charming by 
the friendly animation of a clock. 


Seth Thomas Clocks, the choice of 
home builder and decorator alike, 
range from models in the Colonial 
spirit, such as Sharon shown 
below, to a group of modern 
marvels, wound and main- 
tained by electricity. Electric 
No. to is pictured here on 
the library table. There are 
Seth Thomas Clocks of rare 
woods, fine leathers and dull 





burnished metals . . . 129 different 
styles . . . small enough for tiny dress- 
ing tables and large enough for great 
winding hallways. 

And every one is worthy of the Seth 
Thomas traditions, whether it costs as 
little as $5.50 or as much as $125.00. For 
Seth Thomas Clocks have been famous 
for over a hundred years, and they are 
built today to be enjoyed by generations 
to come. Jewelers, and jewelry depart- 
ments of the best department 
stores, will be glad to show you 
their Seth Thomas collections. 


May we send you our illus- 
trated booklet, showing a wide 
range of styles? Write to The 
Seth Thomas Clock Co., 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 


Above—Suaron, inspired by a century-old Seth Thomas Clock. Mahogany 


Above—The new Seth Thomas Electric Clock, 
Mopet No. 10. Runs from any A. C. light 
socket and keeps time accurately for a lifetime 
—without winding! Mahogany case, silvered 
dial, carved base 20% inches. $25.00. 


finish, 5 inch decorated dial. Hour and half hour strike on cathedral gong. $20.00. 


Below—The graceful curve and wide 20 
inch base of SENTINEL No. 12 are an attrac- 
tive addition to highboy, hall or library table, 
or mantel shelf. Mahogany case, panelled in 
contrasting wood. $20.00. 





SETH THOMAS 


CLOCKS 







































Left— Raised bronze numerals and 
6 inch silvered dial of Cumme No. 
79 strike a gleaming highlight on 
the mantel shelf, the bookcase, or 
atop a fine carved chest. This clock 
strikes the quarter hour on mellow 
Westminster Chimes. $75. 


Left—The resonant tones of West- 
minster Chimes have won wide 
popularity for Cutme No. go. 
Raised bronze numerals on a 5 inch 
silvered dial, and the gleam of the 
polished mahogany case are other 
attractive features. $55.00. 


Left—A smart design in two-toned 
wood adds beauty to the polished 
mahogany case of CymBAL No. 5. 
The gleaming silvered dial is 5 
inches wide. A perfect clock for 
library, dining room, or living 
room. Sounds quarter hours on 
musical rods. $20.00. 


Above—The beautiful outline of a 
banjo clock makes it an outstanding 
note in any decorative scheme. 
Banjo No. 3 is a particularly at- 
tractive model—from its graceful 
eagle finial to its swinging pendu- 
lum, glimpsed through the red and 
blue painted glass panel. 30 inches 
high. $30. Other banjo clocks, 
$17.50 to $80.00. 


Left—To a gateleg table, desk or 

chifforobe, TamBour No. 3 brings 

the convenience of accurate time 

without occupying very much space, 

for its base is just 13 inches. 

Mahogany case of two-tone wood; 
silver dial. $25.00. 


Left—Lino—a clock as lovely as a 
‘aca gem—finest Florentine 

ather in green or brown, tooled 
in 22-carat gold; jeweled move- 
ment. 3 inch silvered dial. $19.00. 


All prices slightly higher in 
Far West and Canada. 





































A light galosh in gray, black, brown 
and tan, and in checks. Fabrics in- 
clude cotton jersey, wool jersey and 
“‘Rayton’’, a cotton and rayon mixture. 
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This is about the lightest fabric-top galosh 
with slide fastener you ever saw. Fabric 
tops are of jersey—tan, black and brown. 
The rubber is finished in moire. 


They 
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do not lose 


their youthful, shapely lines 


ALE eyes this season are viewing with 
delight the colorful costumes that silk 
stockings and trim footwear make so alluring 
on the well-dressed woman. 
And feminine observers are noting that rubber 
footwear in new, distinctive styles and two-tone 
harmony is an important accessory of the smart 
ensemble for bad-weather wear. 
But how often is the smartness of some rub- 
ber footwear all too fleeting! Much too soon do 
many rubbers and galoshes lose their 
shape and lustre and begin to sag 
and wrinkle. 


To get permanent shapeliness 


This short-lived beauty in rubber foot- 
wear can, however, be easily avoided. 
Just ask the dealer for Ball-Band and 
look for the Red Ball trade-mark to 
be sure that you are getting it. 

For in Ball-Band rubbers and ga- 
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Women who like rubbers that retain their trim shape and 


glossy finish, and mothers who appreciate children’s arctics 
that are wide and roomy and can be put on easily, will be 
pleased with Ball-Band. 





Look for the Red Ball 


BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS - 
SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK 


loshes, chic, modish lines are but the outward 
expression of inward quality. Their shapes are 
permanent, because bwilt-in. 

The rubber used in these Ball-Band products 
is prepared for but one purpose—to make last- 
ing and good-looking footwear. It is live . . 
firm ... tough. 

The knit fabrics arestout and durable, yet amaz- 
ingly elastic, having a “give” that makes them 
especially adapted to footwear use. They are 










made exclusively for Ball-Band footwear in 
our own mills at Mishawaka and their special 
qualities are the result of sixty years’ textile 
experience. 

These excellent materials —rubber and fabrics— 
are tailored into galoshes and rubbers by men 
who make nothing but footwear and who have 
more than thirty years of specialization to guide 
them in design and fabrication. 

There is a Ball-Band dealer near you who can 
give you a trim fit in an interesting va- 
riety of smart styles, or you may write 
us for the address of a dealer who can 
supply you. 

And wherever you buy, be sure to 
look for the Red Ball trade-mark to 
know that you are getting Ball-Band. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY 
481 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Try Ball-Band canvas sport shoes if you want real 
foot comfort and unbelievably long wear. There are 
styles and sizes for every member of the family. 
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The (ar of (resus 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Too bad it must be washed off,’’ she 
answered. He gave her a rueful little 
glance, like that of some big dog who sees 
a bone being taken away. 

“The fairy tale is over,” he said. But 
on her bright attractive face came a min- 
gled look of liking and curiosity and regret. 

“Poor baron. Poor prince. Now let us 
lunch. Please both come and lunch with 
me,” she said. 

“No, now it is too late,” he replied. 
“For remember, we must first remove all 
sign of nobility from this car, before Pol- 
tovsky enters it.” Her lips gave a twitch 
of amusement at that. 

“But the new grand duke would love 
it,”’ she said. 

He smiled back at her slowly. Then all 
at once the first spark of a new idea kin- 
dled in his enormous black eyes. “He 
would, dear lady, you are right. And he is 
not alone in that. There are many such 
grand dukes in New York.” 

“Then why not please them? Give the 
public what it wants.’’ The look of the 
prince was enigmatic. 

“We shall see,’’ he replied. “A quite 
new little plan begins to come into my 
head, and perhaps I shall tell it to you to- 
night. Please dine with me at the Club 
Russe, and let us dance together again.” 

“You still wish to dance with me?” He 
lifted his great eyebrows. 

“Why not? Without the money,” he 
said, ‘‘ you are quite as lovely as before.” 


O THEY dined that night at the Club 

Russe, and he unfolded his plan to her. 
“Tn Russia,” he declared, “I saw a whole 
civilization of the grand dukes tumble 
down. It is amusing to Watch a new one 
rise so quickly and madly here, and to 
wonder a little how it may end. I care for 
money —yes, my dear; it can make a man 
so comfortable. But I care still more to 
watch the show—the Gold Show of Amer- 
ica. I would like only to be in some place 
where I could watch and listen here to the 
comedies, the tragedies—the kaleidoscopic 
melodrama of this life.’’ 

He leaned over the table as he talked. 
His huge, dark, monstrous features were 
softened by a whimsical smile, but his big 
eyes seemed to glow, as though watching 
some great picture screen. She was curi- 
ous, yet unafraid, a woman of business for 
ten keen years, and knowing how to take 
care of herself. 

“T should like to watch and listen to 
this town with you,” she said. 

“Why not?” He leaned close. “Let 
me tell you my plan. These people are 
restless, they cannot keep still, they must 
be moving all the time, both in the day 
and in the 
night. And so, 


“The lady’s maid!” 

“Only in the car, dear child, to help 
prepare the setting for the Gold Show,”’ he 
replied. ‘And with a small mirror and 
dictaphone, we could watch and listen to 
the new grand dukes behind.” 

An amazed little frown was her answer. 
““What in the world are you talking 
about?” 

“The life of this city,’’ he replied, 
“‘which I would like to watch with you. 
And this can easily be arranged, with 
enormous profit to us both.” 

“Go on,”’ she commanded. 


OU are a clever woman of business. 
Have you not some money saved?” 
Her expression grew cautious. 

‘‘Perhaps I have.” 

‘‘Many thousands? ’”’ 

“A few.” 

“It is enough. For with this I propose 
that you buy on instalments a car even 
richer than that of Poltovsky, a car so 
rich that it shall be like one that grand 
dukes ride in,” he said. ‘“‘A car de luxe; 
it shall be quiet, speaking softly and dis- 
creetly, informing the world ‘Great wealth 
is here.’ A car so rich that it must havea 
lady’s maid with the chauffeur. You shall 
be that lady’s maid, dear lady, for our 
fairy tales; but you shall be the owner, 
too, and director of our enterprise. We 
shall hire your car for one hundred dollars 
a day, or a night, or even an hour—to the 
new grand dukes of New York, to the 
very newest of them all! To these hungry 
reachers for money, dear child—some, 
greedy like vultures and cruel like the 
hawks; some, clever gay adventurers; and 
others, only things to smile at— people of 
the Arabian Nights. This city is full of 
such people as these, who, for some little 
business scheme or some adventure of 
amour, will greatly wish it to be supposed 
that each one owns a car like this, and so 
must be a millionaire. In this car, for a 
day or a night or an hour, each one will 
enter the Gold Show and proceed to play 
his part. And we shall watch and listen, 
my dear.” 


HE stared at him, intrigued and amused, 
and he even saw a little excitement 
kindling in her brilliant eyes. 

‘What a wonderful thrilling idea!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘But how shall we find them, 
these new grand dukes?” 

“Discreetly, dear lady,” he replied. 
“‘Loud advertising would make our car 
too well known for what it is. So the 
news must be only whispered around. Our 
agents will be the doormen at rich hotels 
and wild cafés. We shall have wild cus- 
tomers at 
times.’’ His 





if you would 
watch them, 
there is no po- 
Sition better 
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be happy 
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the lady’s **say AH!”’ 


big eyes twin- 
kled as he 
spoke. ‘‘But 
the car itself 
must not be 
wild, it must 
have a rich re- 
fined repose. 
Its fittings 
must be ex- 
quisite. All 
this I can leave 
to you. My 
part will be 
only the crest 
on the door.” 
“Thecrest?”’ 
she inquired. 
“‘Oh, yes,” he 
answered, 
‘“‘and a new 
one every 
night. For 
each one of our 
customers will 
wish to have a 
coat of arms, 
or at least his 
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‘NOW. IT LOOKS 
so STYLISH!” 


BY MAE MARTIN 


“I HAD a little crepe de chine dress 
of a very noticeable color,” says Mrs. 
L , of Seattle, Wash. “Te was very 
fashionable the season I bought it but 
was decidedly out the next year. Then 
it faded in washing and I decided to 
change the color. 


“TIT HAD NEVER tried to do any 
dyeing, and was very doubtful about 
it. But my neighbor told me I could 
do as well as anyone, by using Dia- 
mond Dyes. 


“TI GOT the colors necessary to make 
the shade I wanted over the original 
color of the dress, and to make a long 
story short, it turned out beautifully. 
Now it looks so lovely and stylish I 
want to wear it all the time.” 


BY FOLLOWING the simple in- 
structions, enclosed in each package of 
Diamond Dyes, you will be amazed at 
the transformation in your old dress, 
blouse or coat. Brilliant new colors ap- 
pear like magic right over the old faded 
ones. And it’s so easy. Tinting with 
them is just like bluing, and dyeing 
takes just a little more time, to “‘set’ 
the colors. 

TRUE, FADELESS Diamond Dyes 
never disappoint you. They don’t fade, 
streak or run. They never give things 
that re-dyed look. They are real dyes— 
the kind used when the cloth was made. 
They always make things crisp, fresh 

























Mail the coupon and 
I'll send you my big 


FRE book of dollar-saving 


ideas, fully illustrated in colors. 





MAE MARTIN 


and bright. Over fifty years’ experi- - OE 
ence behind every package is your Please send “‘Color Craft’’ FREE. 


guarantee of satisfaction. Twenty mil- 
lion packages used a year, shows their 
popularity. 


Name____ 


Address _1-108 
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In building 
Moderne furniture 
of reed, fibre, and wood, Hey- 
wood-Wakefield designers 
have not forgotten that com- 
fort is still one of the most 
important requisites of a 
davenport, chair, or chaise 
longue.—Your dealer will be 
pleased to show you the latest 
designs. You will find them 
unusually beautiful, 
yet reasonably 
priced. 


Z ——_—_—___________ = ———_—_—- 


\\ 
— 


EDT TITER | 


Davenport R 845-60, End Table R 839 G, and Leien R 734 E are 


Maurapvies. —Send 6 cents to Heywood- Wakefield Company, 

209 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, to cover the 

cost of raeneg” _ help book on interior decoration, 
Color Furniture in the Home. - 
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A HORSMAN DOLL 
| WILL BRING HAPPINESS | 
TO YOUR CHILD 


On Sale Wherever 
Fine Do//sareSold 


ELHORSMAN CO. Inc. 


DEP’TB 
900 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Meckers of Fine Dolls 











DOLLY ROSEBUD 


Horsman’s Modern Doll 
—Chuck - full - of - life 
Dressed in her up-to-the- ( 
minute Horsman quality e 

clothes, Dolly Rosebud will 

win the heart of your lit- 
tle girl the minute 
she meets her. 


BABY DIMPLES 


The Baby of the Hors- 

man Doll Family §- 
Instinctively it is 
love -at- first - sight 
when your little 
girl sees the dim- 
1 pled, smiling face 
and lovable charm: 
of Baby Dimples. 


CARRY HORSMAN DOLLS ~- WRITE US FOR NAME OF DEALER 
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, Canary 
must have 
more than 
your love 


jewels! 


A New 
ideaina 
Boudoir 
Lamp 









FREE: 


Write for a co, 


of new, 42-page | 
y Healt mo 
“The Canary — 
its Careand Treat- 
ment’’. Helpful 
to the amateur, 
authoritative; in- 


The base conceals a gen- 
erous sized jewel case! The 
shadeis of pleated georgette 
lined in peach, with color- 


cA jewel of a 
lamp—a lamp 
that holds 


teresting. 





ful ruching. The cast metal base is richly 
polychromed. Priced surprisingly low. 
Equipped with 6 feet of cord and 2 piece 
plug. Your Aladdin dealer has this lamp— 
and other Aladdin lamps for every need. 


f° 





wenchs 33" 


ALADDIN MFG. CO., Dept. 830, Muncie, Ind. 














| BIRD SEED 


is blended by experts and contains just the 
seeds necessary for canary health and song. 
Air-washed to free it from any dust or harm- 
ful chaff; then laboratory tested. 
Thousands of bird lovers have learned that 
it pays to insist on French’s Bird Seed. 
Make your own comparison. 

And in every package, free, a French’s Bird 
Biscuit to take the place of the foods that 
wild birds eat as a tonic. 

French’s Bird Seed and Biscuit are sold by 
all good dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price—15c per package. 

THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
20 Mustard Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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BABY SOUP 








at home or traveling. 





1335 University Ave. 


The Badge of Health ROCHESTER, N. Y.. 





1 Ask Your Doctor About 
THESE FOODS 
FOR YOUR BABY 


Prescribed by over 5000 
apa a to supplement 
the milk diet, these foods 
save mothers 24 hours a 
weekkitchentimeandcost 
less than if made at home. 
The 4-oz. glass jars are 
equally convenient to use 


Write us for Dealer's name 
HAROLD H. CLAPP, INC. 





initials of ownership nicely embossed upon 
the door. And this I know well how to 
do. I shall make the crests to order,” he 
added, with his whimsical smile, ‘‘such 
crests as the world of heraldry has never 
dreamed of until now.” She gave a little 
laugh at that. ‘“‘Are you not tempted, 
dear lady?”’ he asked. 

““Oh, terribly tempted!” she exclaimed. 
Then the cautious look came again in her 
face, and she said, with a regretful sigh: 
“But it’s frightfully risky, all the same.” 

He leaned closer. ‘‘Please try my 
plan,” he begged. She looked back in a 
curious quizzical way. 

“You feel sure I will be quite safe with 
you?” 

“Yes, you will be quite safe,” he said. 
“You are a very lovely girl, but also you 
are a woman who gets only what she 
wants. I shall be exactly what you want.” 

“My business partner,’ she said. She 
was smiling straight back across the table. 
Blunt, whimsical, kindly, he did not seem 
a man to be afraid of. 

Suddenly, without warning and with a 
barbaric crash of sound, the jazz band 
burst into action. He rose. “Think it 
over. Now come. Let us dance,” he said. 


ND while they danced she thought it 
over. ‘“‘With me you will be quite 
safe,” hehad said; and holding her lightly 
and easily now, he made her feel like that in 
hisarms. ‘But with me you will see some 
things quite wild.” She scented adven- 
ture. And all her days, since she was born, 
Claire Cobb had been adventurous. A 
wild little girl in a small town, down in 
Southern Illinois, she had eloped at eight- 
een to Chicago with a wild young husband. 
There had come hard and baffling years, 
things had gone from bad to worse, until 
the war had taken him. And after his 
death she had fought her way up from the 
very bottom alone, up through the ruth- 
less grind of business into a gay hard 
world she adored. Yes, but she’d been 
getting stale of late; and there had come, 
in these last months, trouble with one of 
her employers. ‘‘ Yes, I’m sick of it all. I 
do need a change, I need something to 
happen,” she told herself. And in her 
huge companion’s gleaming, whimsical 
black eyes she saw a light prodigiously 
gay, which seemed to say: “This world 
is by no means stale, my dear. Here 
everything can happen still. I’m the 
kind that things do happen to.” 

They came back to their table. ‘‘ Well? 
And my plan?” he inquired. She smiled. 

“T am still thinking it over,”’ she said. 
“‘T don’t care to make any promises yet— 
none at all. I’ll need more time. But I 
like your plan—it appeals to me.” 

That sudden gay and genial light came 
flashing back into his eyes. “‘You are 
wonderful! I am glad!” he said. ‘‘For I 
think I can feel how you will decide. We 
shall see this city, in a way nobody has 
ever seen it before. The City of the Ara- 
bian Nights.”’ Claire Cobb was smiling 
at him still. 

“We might call it the Car of Croesus,” 
she said. 

And so began their partnership. 


NE night a few weeks after this, on a 

shadowy side street a little east of the 
Great White Way, a most impressively 
chic town car came softly up to the Club 
Russe and stopped close by the entrance 
door. It was nearly three in the morning 
and the street was empty, except for a few 
taxis and more pretentious vehicles ranged 
along the curbstone. But none could pre- 
tend to equal this newcomer in the line. 
Long and low, with rounded hood, in 
color black and rich maroon, as it stood 
discreetly purring, it seemed to be softly 
telling the world: ‘‘Great wealth is here. 
We are so rich that we don’t have to make 
any noise.” In front, beside the huge 
chauffeur in his impeccable livery, sat a 
trim young lady’s maid, simply, expen- 
sively dressed in black. Claire Cobb and 
the Prince Ivan Borissovitch. Yakov, 
the tall Cossack doorman who stood in 
front of the café, recognized them with a 
slight start; but then, his brown and 
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CHORE GIRL 


Patented Knit Copper 
Sponge Ball quickly 
cleans pots and pans 


Tastantly leaves 
a trail of 
spotless cleanlitiess 


Scours pots and pans bright 
and clean as a new dime 
faster than you would think 
possible. Saves time, labor, 
soap and cleaners. Can’t 
rust or splinter. Usable to 
the last shred. 


Made by 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION 
Orange, N. J. 


10c at Wool- 
worth’s, Kres- 
ge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or 
other 5 and 
10’s; Depart- 
ment, Hard- 
ware and Gro- 
cery Stores. 
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i 
\ BY BILLY PHELPS 
of Yale 


Two books with a 
perennial message 


, 
LOVE 
HAPPINESS 


$1.00 Each 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue,N.Y.C. 


S293 9 OIC 
Baby’s Own Bath 


Spe. and Dressing Table Combined 
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iV there is a greater gift for both 
mother and baby than 
Trimble Bathinette we have never 
heard about it. It is so simple, ® 
handy, so helpful, mothers cannot 
afford to be without it 

Every good idea is copied and 
cheapened. Mothers are to 
buy “sale” products, but even the 
best is none too good for the neW 
baby. Bathinette folds compactly, 
is easily used in any room 

ever most comfortable for baby. 
Sold by department stores 
specialty shops. 
Write for “Ni 
book. It tells about Bathinette 
and gives hints on baby care. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG, Of 
362 Jay St., Rochester, N: 
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new improved 
BISSELL 


It sweeps every surface with magic ease 





The new “Hi-Lo” brush control is the secret 


N astounding improvement has been made 

in the carpet-sweeper. A new “Hi-Lo” 
brush control now makes it easy to sweep any 
surface from the highest-pile carpet to bare 
floors with perfect ease—with little or no pres- 
sure. The need of bearing down on the 
handle is practically eliminated. 

You know how useful your present Bissell is. 
The new one is twice as good! Your leading 
hardware, furniture or department store can 
show it to you. Or why not just phone your 
dealer and have him send one out —for 
Christmas! Models with the “Hi-Lo” feature 
cost no more than before—the price of a few 
brooms. Illustrated booklet free. 


The New 


CARPET SWEEPER CQ., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 


ristmas 


Get Mother the 
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American School of 


B' \Y Boott Towels at your store 
in packages of 6, or singly. 
For sample of Toweling and 
illustration of its attractive uses, 
write Priscilla Boott, Lowell, Mass. 
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Alice Bradley, famous e: 
shows just how to ma!zc an 
i> foods in 


Quick profits assured. 


big demand. How tocater, 
run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to Make 


Money. Write today 
for illus. booklet, ‘* Cooking for Profit.” It’s FREE. 
Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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TOWELS OF CHARACTER If 
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wrinkled face becoming impassive as be- 
fore, he drew near with a stolid smile; and 
unobtrusively the chauffeur slipped some 
money into his hand; for Yakov had se- 
cured for them their customer this evening. 

“Tell her the car is now waiting,’’ the 
prince directed in a low tone. ‘“‘But be 
sure you speak in Russian, mon vieux, for 
her companion must not know.” Old 
Yakov saluted and turned away. Mean- 
while Claire Cobb had pressed a button 
that switched on a light inside the car, and 
she gave a careful scrutiny to the dove- 
colored upholstery, gleaming silver fittings 
and robe of lustrous sable lined with pale 
gray velvet, back there. Satisfied that all 


* was in order, she asked: 


“Who is this customer?” 

“Sonia Lupoushka, a little Polish 
danseuse,” he replied. ‘‘A very adorable 
child she is, as yet quite unspoiled by the 
life she leads, though already she has the 
enormous success. Light and gay like an 
April breeze, she dances through such 
days and nights as would exhaust a horse, 
my dear. She dances here in the after- 
noon, and at ten in the evening she ap- 
pears in one great act at the Russian 
Revue. After that, I am told, she is mas- 
saged and her coiffure is rearranged; and 
then at midnight she comes here and 
dances until three o’clock.’’ Claire Cobb 
was smiling. 


HAT does she do with the rest of 
her evening? And what does she 

want of us tonight?” 
““This she has not entirely confided to 


’ me,’ he replied, ‘“‘but from what I have 


learned I can only suppose that she hopes 
to win a husband tonight.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

““Oh, yes, a clever young man on your 
Wall Street—what they call a bull down 
there. Already he is exceedingly rich. He 
is one of the new grand dukes of New 
York, and Sonia ardently wishes, I think, 
to become his duchess now.” 

*‘How old is she?” 

““Twenty-two.” 

“How long has she known him?” 

“‘ About six months. He saw her dance 
one evening, and was captivated at once. 
Since then he pursues her constantly.” 

“And has he been—successful yet?’’ 

‘Nothing, dear lady; of that I am sure. 
The thing may be difficult to believe, but 
I tell you that I know this girl; she is one 
who will not easily let herself be spoiled, 
my dear. Until now the joy of her danc- 
ing has completely filled her life. Then 
comes this man; quite soon she learns of 
his rising Wall Street fame, and that in a 
few years from now he may be a great 
millionaire. Possibly on that account she 
determines to become his wife, but she 
is quite wildly in love with him now.” 

“But where do we come in on this? 
How does she wish us to help her to- 


» night?” 


“She will tell us she wishes nothing 
tonight.” 

“What? Keep us up till three o’clock 
for nothing?” 

“Oh, no. Our regular hundred-dollar 
fee will be paid us quite as usual.” 

“‘But—what are we to do to earn it?”’ 


" E ARE simply to be waiting here 
when she comes out with the new 
grand duke. He will order a taxi of Yakov; 
but as they start to enter it I shall come 
discreetly up and ask: ‘Then you do not 
need me tonight, madame?’ And she will 
seem most indignant at that, and perhaps 
a little guilty too. She will demand of me: 
‘What do you mean? This is not my car! 
I have never seen it before in my life!’ So 
much she has rehearsed with me. What 
drama may follow, I do not know.” 

His pretty companion stared at him, 
her bright clever eyes now wide awake. 
“‘And she'll pay us one hundred dollars 
for that! What does she hope to gain 
by it?” 

With a slight lift of his heavy brows, 
the Prince Borissovitch replied: ‘‘Pos- 
sibly she wishes to awaken the jealousy of 
her friend.”” As he spoke, in spite of his 
huge bulk the prince stepped easily out 
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"LEMCO ie 
SUCH Q(QDCHEINS 
lavor—< 


and adds to simple 


9 


of prime beef. 


OR ‘‘Lemco’’ is the genuine | sauces,’ fish, meats, 
J. von Liebig’s pure extract of beef, | vegetables and salads. 
recognized for 60 years as the most | Many delicious reci- 
highly concentrated beef essence. pes can be made from 
leftovers by adding 
a little ‘“Lemco”. 





Healthful and Strengthening 


“Lemco” is particularly valuable in the 
diet of children and convalescents, affording 
strength building nourishment without 
bulk in easily assimilable form. In cold 
or stormy weather nothing equals ‘“‘Lemco”’ 








Daily Uses 


Famous as beef bouillon, ‘‘Lemco’’ is | Beef Bouillon, warming, stimu lating, 
used also by good cooks for seasoning | satisfying. A quarter teaspoon makes a 
and giving richness to soups, stews, gravies, | cup. 








Order ‘“‘Lemco” today from your druggist or grocer; 
or write us if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Free ‘‘Lemco”’ Recipe Book on request. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY 
131 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Distributors for Oxo Limited, London, Eng. 





“LEMCO” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 





Christmas 


If you like to give beautiful Christmas 
gifts, if you like lovely modern things 
in your own home, without paying 
high prices for them, LePage’s latest 
new book will show you how to make 
them yourself, easily, right at home, 
at a fraction of the cost, and with no 
special training or expensive set. 

One of the million women who bought 
previous LePage’s Craft Books wrote, 
“Ever since I was a little girl, I have 
used LePage’s Glue for mending 
things, but yntil I got your book, I 
had no idea i lovely things I could 
make with its help.” 

New Book is 1000 times better 

Now there’s a new book. It cost 
$15,000 to publish. It is the work of 





Waste Paper 
Basket 


See LePage’s 
Book, page 17 


Segialne 


See LePage’s 
Book, page 13 








an expert interior decorator, Miss 
Edith McClure of New York City. She 
says, ‘““When I was making these 
Christmas gifts, every woman who 
came to my studio, immediately 
wanted me to show her how to make 
them.” 

This entirely new LePage’s Book 
shows how to make 30 of the loveliest, 
most popular, modern gifts to be seen 
in New York—so new, so unusual, so 
pleasing in design and color, that 
thousands throng shops where they 
are shown. 

Miss McClure made the 30 gifts 
herself, to be sure her directions for 
making them would be clear, simple, 
accurate and easy to follow. She 
worked out the easiest way for making 
each gift, as only a professional could. 
Try making some yourself. 

Send Coupon and 25 cents for this 
latest LePage’s Book 


GLUE 


Manner.” 


EDAGE’S 


Gifts to Make at Home 
Modern, Charming, Colorful 


LePace’s Latest Book shows how 





Hangi 
Book Shelves 
See LePage’s 
Book, page 7 


A few of the 
27 othér gifts 
Book? Ends, 
Lamp Shade, 
Desk Set, Chest 
of Drawers, 
Modernistic 
Screen, Fire 
Screen, Modern- 
istic Table, 
Clothes Hamper, 
Writing Paper 
Case, Recipe 
Box, Kitchen 
Spice Shelf, 
Boudoir or Closet 
Boxes, etc. 















LePage’s Craft League, 
643 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 
25 cents in payment for LePage’s Lat- 
est Book, ‘‘Craft Creations in the Modern | 
Please send a copy to: " 
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. to introduce to you this new 
method of applying lacquers 
and to show you the beauty 
and - long-lasting quality of 
Aurora-Lac and the novel 
Cracka-Lac which enables you 
to obtain the beautiful Oriental 
antique effects very easily. 


Attach the Aurora Spray Gun to your vacuum 
cleaner and spray your lacquers in far less. time 
and far more evenly than you would with a brush. 

For 50 years we have manufactured color prod- 
ucts, includiag the famous Aurora Cone Decorations 
for fabrics. The same high quality is maintained in 
Aurora-Lac. 


Decorate Your Home 
Beautify the interior of your home —the walls, 
floors, furniture—make your car look like new— 
with Aurora-Lac. 20 beautiful colors in the smooth 
Aurora-Lac finish—8 colors in the crackled finish. 
Color charts upon request. 


Aurora-Lac is free from offensive odors. Its use 
is a real pleasure! 


Save Money With This Offer 
The Aurora Spray Gun sells regularly at oy ad 
stores for . $4. 
Y pt. can of Aurora-Lac sells for “0 
Y4 pt. can of Cracka-Lac « « 40 
—$550— 
We offer these two cans and the Spray Gun for 
only $4.75 — (postage prepaid)—a saving of 55c! 





Jobbers and Dealers 
Write for Prices 


MAIL THE COUPON 


eee ewe ewe mee ee Ee ees oe 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. Pr 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed is $4.75 (check or money order) for the 
(C Aurora Spray Gun with directions— 
1 Can Aurora-Lac — Color desired — ~~ -—__ 
1 Can Cracka-Lac — Color desired 
and Color Chart 
' (© Enclosed is 80c for 
1 Can Aurora-Lac — Color-desired —~.—.___. 
1 Can Cracka-Lac ~ Color desired .. a 
CO Send free Literature on Aurora deen Gun, Aurora- 
Lac and Aurora Cone Decorations for fabrics. 
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SAFETY PINS 
Won't Slip 





Won't Tear 
Won’t Rust 


Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 








KNITTING WOOL 


Also the NEW toa dp wii ts YARN 
Send for FREE Sampl 


Colonial Yarn House, 1231-R Cherry § St., Phila., Pa. 
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of the car and, smiling back, extended his 
hand. ‘‘Come now and look at my small 
work of art. I am feeling quite proud of 
it,” he said. And he showed her on the 
door of the car a lovely tiny little design— 
of a joyous dancing nymph in the woods. 
“‘Sonia’s crest,’” he murmured. 

They had not to wait long. As the 
closing hour drew near, people came out 
in groups and couples. Silk hats and furs 
and jeweled slippers, gay chatter and the 
faint scent of perfumes. Suddenly the 
huge hand of the prince lightly touched 
his companion’s arm, and she quickly 
turned her head. Out of the café en- 
trance door, with a lean young man at her 
side—a man well groomed, with strong- 
set jaw and restless, able, friendly, gay 
eyes—there came a lithe little figure 
wrapped in ermine and white fox, thin and 
soft and clinging close to the lovely lines 
of her young form. She was a blonde, her 
glossy hair close-cropped, almost like that 
of a boy; her dainty features small, 
piquant. Her friend spoke to Yakov, who 
turned away and signaled to a taxi. 


EANWHILE the Prince Borissovitch 

had come respectfully up, and he 
asked: “‘Then you will not need me to- 
night, madame?” 

The effect was electrical. With a start 
of feigned dismay and a quick glance at 
her escort, she rejoined indignantly: 
“What is it you mean by asking me that?” 
She spoke with a foreign accent. “‘Never 
haf I needed you—never once in all my 
life!”” The prince seemed astonished. 

“But madame! Your car —— 

“T haf no car! Never haf I seen it be- 
fore! Go away, or I shall haf you sent at 
once to a prison!” she exclaimed. 

“As you will, madame.”’ 

“Stop, please. I want to know more 
about this!” said the girl’s companion in 
a low, sharp, ominous tone. She laid a 
desperate hand on his arm. 

“There is nothing to know, Jeem dar- 
ling,’’ she wailed. Her big eyes looked 
frightened, like those of a child—and of a 
very guilty child. And her companion 
took that in, with one quick, anxious, 
searching glance. 

“Then why should he ask if you ney 
him tonight?” 

The poor little danseuse seemed com- 
pletely confused. She stammered: ‘‘I— 
I—I can only suppose ——” 

Abruptly he turned to the chauffeur. 

“Where is this car?”’ he demanded. With 
a little lift of his eyebrows the prince sub- 
missively pointed it out. And as the new 
grand duke took in the car’s subdued 
magnificence, his strong, clever, nervous 


face grew quickly white with jealousy. 


“It belongs to this lady ?’’ he demanded. 

“No, no! Oh, cher ami!” she implored. 
But sternly he shook off her hand. 

““Who’s the owner, then?” he snapped. 

“*A lady, sir,” the prince replied. 

“What lady? This one here?” 

“No, Jeem, chéri—oh, please—you are 
wrong! Let’s go! Don’t make a scene!” 
she begged. 


LL right, let’s go!’” He gripped her arm 
and led her toward the Car of Croesus. 
Shoving her quickly into it, he took one 
swift and furious look at the exquisite fit- 
tings inside; and then, switching off the 
light, he turned and ordered “‘Up to the 
Park.” As he did so he caught sight of 
that lovely little crest on the door. In- 
stantly he bent close down and caught the 
full significance of the tiny figure there, 
that elfin joyous nymph in the woods. 
“‘Here’s a lovely little thing!’”’ he snapped. 
The girl bent quickly over and gave an- 
other cry of dismay. 

“Who can haf put this here?” she 
wailed. “I haf never seen it before.” 

“Up to the Park,” he ordered again, 
and closed the door of the car with a slam. 

So up into the Park they went, and 
round and round at a slow speed, by dark, 
silent, winding roads. 

“TI thought I’d seen some life in my 
time,” murmured the maid to the chauf- 
feur. “‘But little old Chicago was never 
like this.” 


“Dear lady, since the era of the Arabian 
Nights,” he replied, “this world has not so 
greatly changed. The duke and the 
wood nymph, as before. Now let us 
watch and listen,” he said. 

Directly in front of them, over the wind- 
shield, discreetly and unobtrusively set, 
was a long narrow mirror, which gave 
them a view of the two shadowy figures 
behind. And through a curious little 
horn, set into the upholstered seat between 
the maid and the chauffeur, their sharp 
excited voices came. 

“Tt is not mine!” the nymph declared. 

“Whose is it, then?” 


OW shall I know? Never but once or 
twice, I suppose, haf I ever seen it 
before.” 
“Oh! Then you have seen it before. 
Sonia! Who gave you this car?” 

“Nobody! It is not mine!” 

“Then why did you lie to me at the start 
and say you’d never seen it?” he cried. 

“Because you scare me—scare me: so. 
I can only suppose it belongs to my 
friend—and she thought I might wish to 
use it tonight.” 

“Then if it does not belong to you, why 
the dancing nymph on the door?” 

“‘Because my friend—she dances too.”’ 

“Who is she?” 

“1 will not tell you that—because 
whether or not she owns this car I haf al- 
ready told you I do not know—and I do 
not wish to slander her.” 

“And you expect me to believe —— 

“Oh, Jeem—oh, please—I tell only the 
truth! This much I will swear to you, 
chéri—that the car belongs to a woman— 
not me.” 

In front, the prince chuckled with relish 
at that. “She is right, she tells only the 
truth!” he exclaimed. ‘‘The dear little 
monkey, not once has she lied. She can 
only suppose. But this supposing will 
quite soon drive out of his senses her poor 
friend.” 

““Now stop this lying,’ the man’s voice 
went on, “and give me the truth. This 
car is yours. , Who gave it to you?” 

“Nobody.” 

“You bought it, eh—special body and 
all—for twenty thousand dollars cash?” 

“Oh, no—not for the cash, chéri! I 
would never be so siupide as that. I can 
only suppose ——” 

“*Suppose, suppose —— You'll drive me 
mad!” 

“I can only suppose, if I bought such a 
car, I would buy it on the installments, 
Jeem.” 


” 


IES and lies and lies again!” She 
sprang at him then, her small hands 
clinched. A sudden glare of light from 
outside gave a picture of her heaving 
young breast. Lips quivering like those 
of a child, she faced him with big furious 
eyes. Then only a shadow as before. But 
her voice was sharply heard: 

“Not once haf I lied—so help me! Stop 
treating meso! What haf I done? What 
haf I ever done with you that can give you 
a right to treat me like this? Haf I ever 
done anything shameful or wrong? Haf I 
not always earned my way? Feefteen 
hundred dollars a week I now earn. I 
suppose I can haf such a car if I like. Not 
once haf I had any shameful amour—but 
I suppose I can haf, if I like, some other 
friends but you in New York.” 

“And then who’ll give you cars and 
ladies’ maids?” 

But Sonia only laughed at that. Her 
anger, whether feigned or real, had van- 
ished as quickly as it came; and she 
looked at him with amused disdain. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, mon Dieu! 
How stupide, how béte you are! Now I 
shall tell you one very true thing: Never 
would I take such a car from any man 
except my husband.” 

“You're married, you mean?” He 
gripped her arms till she screamed again, 
and wrenched away from him. 

“Did I say Iam married? I did not. I 
tell you only the truth tonight. But 


(Continued on Page 219) 
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“Like Mother 
Used to Make” 


A crust, flaky and golden 
brown... . a centre of Spicy 
and nourishing mince’ meat 

. juice that overflows the 
dish, that’s a None Such 
mince pie. 


Yet None Such Mince 
Meat belongs on your regular 
menu for its food properties 
alone. Serve it hot or cold. 
Forty years of blending have 
made it America’s favorite 
dessert for goodness, flavor 
and convenience. Send forour 


newest recipe booklet: “Good 
Pies Easy to Make.” 

























Merrell-Soule Co., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Baby Doll 
with real 
glass eyes. 


BABY 


LYF- LY BRITE 


A beautiful, life-like doll that any little 
girl would love to have—LYF-LYK 
Baby Brite is one of the new favorites 
of the Madame Hendren doll family. 
You'll find her featured in good stores 
—look for the red and black label. 


ry FREE—A go these good ar p  calp mallee to the * 
little girl e name and address you write in 
the coupon be. 7 ge te 4 witha sereepal letter 
from Santa Claus showing pictures of the new 
Mme. Hendren Dolls. (If you enclose 10 cents 
(stamps or coi: th will snd @ beautiful cut-out 
of Dolly Disete 7 nee ae be stuffed and ma 
into a cuddl: Foss ddress Averill 
Dept. L, 37 Union "set New York. 
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“New System: Specialty Candy Factory.” Unlimited ~“ 
cular Complete instruction and tools furnished. Only Lond 
dollars required to begin. Write for big FREE BOOK--tells 1 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N- 
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Now children will gladly eat cereal 


You never have to coax children to eat 3-MINUTE OAT FLAKES; 
they like the flavor, and the light, grainy flakiness which dis- 


tinguish it from ordinary oats. 


Ask , for a Trial ‘Package and let them taste the difference 


ov will never know the 
Y delicious difference between gen- 
uine 3-Minute Oat Faxes and 
ordinary oats until you have tried it 
in your own home. You would never 
believe that oats could be so good. 
Hundreds of thousands of women 
who have already tried this wonder- 
ful new cereal are now steady and en- 
thusiastic users of it. Anyone who 
once learns how appetizing it looks 
in the dish, how delightful its new 
nut-like flavor and how eagerly chil- 
dren eat it and thrive on it, will never 
use any other oats. We want you also 
to try it, and are offering you a trial 
package at our expense. 


Many Grocers 
Are Recommending It 
Thousands of the best grocers all 


vitamins. Veritable storehouses for 
the bone and body building elements 
found only in choice sun-ripened 
grains, produced by long ripening in 
nature’s Own way. 


A Different Process 


These perfect grains, still in their 
hulls, are Fireless Cooked—at the Mill— 
for 12 Hours—in their own moisture, in 
big, tight cookers that retain and per- 
fectly blend all these wonderful Food 
Values and thus complete nature's 
plan for a supremely rich, easily di- 
gestible, deliciously flavored food. 
Fireless Cooking, as you know, brings 
out to the fullest extent the delicious 
flavor of any food. It breaks down 
the starch cells to a point where the 
thorough cooking is completed on 


make it the favorite of children and 
adults too. 


Vitamized by Natural Process 


Wise old Mother Nature, planning 
the perfect food for young and old, 
fills these selected white oat grains to 
overflowing with her richest food 
values, including the priceless vita- 
mins—what more could be added? 
The 3-MinutE process preserves these 
vitamins in the grains—not a single 
one is ever taken out. They are thor- 
oughly cooked and blended into this 
delicious, healthful cereal which chil- 
dren will eagerly eat without coax- 
ing. This processing, of course, costs 
us 20% to 25% more than the ordi- 
nary way of preparing ‘‘quick cook- 
ing”’ or rolled oats, but is justified by 
the extremely high quality attained 


over the country are selling ae ee ae a genuine 3-MinuTE Oat FLakgs. 
Oat Fraxes because they have Try 3-Minute Oat Flakes ~ 


tried it in their own homes and 
because their best customers in- 
sist upon having it. Your grocer, 
too, will be glad to sell 3-Min- 
uTE Oat Fraxszs, if he is not al- 
ready doing so, when he knows 
you and your friends want it. 

Cut out the coupon, fill it in 
and mail it to us right now. We 
will send you by return mail the 
free trial package and our new 
booklet telling all about 3-MinuTE 
Oat Fraxzs and the different, dis- 
tinctive process under which it is 
manufactured. 


Like No Other Oats You Have 
Ever Tasted 


3-Minute Oar Frakes is different 
from any other oats you have ever 
tasted, in appearance, quality and 
flavor. Only the finest, plumpest 
white oats are used—grains that are 
fully ripened and vitamized by sun- 
shine—filled by Mother Nature with 
her richest proteins, minerals and 


Fireless Cooked 
~ at the Mill~ 
for I2 Hours 


a ee 


your stove in exactly 3 MinuTEs—no 
more, no less. 


Children Are “Delighted With 
Its Appearance and Flavor 


The 3-Minute process not only de- 
velops a wonderful, new, nut-like 
flavor, but it also eliminates all of the 
flouriness which would cook into a 
soggy, glutinous mass, so that 
3-MinuteE Oat Fraxzs looks delight- 
fully light, flaky and appetizing in 
the dish. This appetizing appearance 
and unique, nut-like flavor combine to 


Then Enter This Contest 


It is important for us to learn 
just which of the many qualities 
‘of 3-Minute Oat Fiakgs appeal 
most to the women of America. 
We are therefore offering 
$1,000.00 in cash prizes for the 
best answers to the three ques- 
tions given in the panel on the 
right-hand side of this adver- 
tisement. Your answer will help us, 
and may win you money. It will take 
only a few moments and may be the 
very one to win the first prize. 





¢ ¢ 


Send the Coupon Now for . 


A Trial 


Package 
Frees 
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$1 000% 
in Cash Prizes 


for 


the Best ~—Answers 


First Prize: 5. 5. $500.00 
Second Prize..... 100.00 
Third Prize...... 75.00 
Fourth Prize..... 50.00 
Fifth Prize...... 25.00 
50 Prizes of...... 5.00 


1 Why do children prefer 
e@ = 3-Minute Oat Fiaxzs to any 
other cereal? 


2 Why is 3-Minutz Oat Frakes 
e so good for children? 
Why should your grocer sell 
3 e 3-Minutz Oat Fraxes? (If he 
isn’t selling it, he'll do so, of 
course, when he learns that 
you want it.) 


Rules of the Contest 


This contest is open to everyone 


except employees of the Three-Min- 4 
ute Cereals Company. Any contest- F 

ant may submit any number of an- ii 
swers. They must be -written on if 


standard-size letter paper—8%% x 11 
inches. May be written on one or 
both sides. If two contestants tie 
for any prize, each will be awarded i 
the full amount. No inquiries will 
be acknowledged. Your answer must 
include your grocer’s business name 
and address. Entries close at mid- 
night, November 30, 1928. Winners a 
will be announced in this publica- 
tion February, 1929. 





Regular Package, 10¢ 
Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Canada and the Far West 















Three-Minute Cereals Compaay, 803 Sixteenth Street, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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GRACIOUS 
GIFT 


for Graceful Woman 


complimenting the good taste of 
the one who gives it and the one 


who receives it. 
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O lovely . « « 80 lustrous . . . 80 

sparklingly sophisticated ... these 
Munsingwear Modes simply take your 
breath away and give it back again only 
for superlatives! Truly, each is a fasci- 
nating feminine gift. And throughout the 
glamorous winter season, Munsingwear 
Rayon res specially processed by Mun- 
singwear ...wi | weave capricious charm 
about its wearer. Luxurious underthings, 
sleeping and lounging ensembles . . . all in 


striking and subtle tones and tints gtd all 


of brilliant beauty and delightful design. 


Bandeaux, bloomers, pantie-chemises, flippant shorts and 


» bandeaux trimmed in contrasting colors, pajamas, night- 


robes, lounging and dressing jackets and coats. A Munsing- 


wear Model for every figure, for every taste, for every age 
eee from infancy up. Allin inimitable Munsingwear quality, 























May we send you 
a ee Bookleto mod-~ 


ern mo es posed by beauti- 











ful mannequins. Write: 


Munsingwear, Minneapolis $5 
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I can swear to you, gros piqueur, that I 
think soon to marry after this night.” In 
front, the prince chuckled. 

“She will!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, la, la,’ she went on. “‘I am tired 
tonight. I haf lofed you so—and you pick 
on me so. I fear I am getting old, mon 
cher. Quite soon I shall be twenty-three— 
and then what will become of me? Please 
take me home and leaf me, Jeem.”’ 

“Tell me who gave you this car.” 


" HY must you pick on me so? Bah! 

You haf been like a boor tonight. 
You haf been so inelegant, Jeem. Why did 
you not smile at me tonight and tomorrow 
employ a detective, mon cher? It would 
haf been so much more comme il faut.” 

“Thank you. I will.” But the tone of 
his voice showed that he was weakening, 
and she was quick to press her point: 

“‘And then you will see how béie you 
haf been! Can you think that I would lie 
to you, when my lie could so easily be 
found out? Haf I ever been so stupide as 
that? But never did you think of that! 
You fly instead into a rage—and I can no 
longer endure you so.” 

The man leaned to- o 
ward her. ‘‘Sonia— 
wait! If I’ve been an ass re 
it’s only because I’m ( 
mad about you.’’ 
Abruptly his whole tone 
had changed. But she 
had him where she 
wanted him now, and 
proceeded to enjoy her- 
self. 

‘Oh, la, la—I am sick 
of your madness!’ she 
cried, with an airy toss 
of her head. ‘*We cannot go on any longer 
like this. It would drive us quite out of 
our senses soon. It is hard to be forced to 
prove to a man who is not your husband 
that you haf no other friend. How can 
you be sure of me, when we meet but for 
an hour like this, two or three times in all 
the week? Or how can I be sure of you? 
What can I know of your other times? I 
have lofed you till tonight—and I have 
been terribly hurt in my heart that you 
haf been ashamed of me so.” 

“Ashamed of you?” 

“‘Haf you not been so? Haf you taken 
me to any fine houses, haf you presented 
me to your friends? I am not chic enough, 
it seems. And I am quite tired of it now. 
If you will be jealous, so shall I.” 

“But I won’t be. I promise you, dar- 
ling girl!” 


“FT CANNOT belief in your promises. It 

must, it will always be so with you 
now—so long as we go on like this. For I 
must be free todoasIlike. If I want other 
friends, I shall haf them now—friends who 
will be proud of me. I should like to haf 
some friends like that. And this is quite, 
quite possible. Haf I not the whole town 
at my feet? Just suppose for one moment 
how it has been—what friends I haf 
pushed off for you. They come by the 
thousands to see me dance. And many 
are trés riche, mon cher, and many wish to 
be my friends. How can I longer push 
them away? How can I help if they— 
what can I do?” 

“You can give up your dancing. 
Haven’t I begged you?” 

“Yes, you haf begged. But I’ll never 
agree. Never shall I be a girl like that! 
When I give up my dancing, it shall be 
only to become the wife of somebody who 
is proud of me.” 

“You want me to marry you?” he de- 
manded. She tilted her head with a crit- 
ical air. 

“That I do not know,” she replied. 
““Once I was crazy to marry you, Jeem— 
but I haf grown so tired of your stupide 
rage tonight—and that you are ashamed 
of me.” 

“T am not ashamed.” 

“You haf been so. You haf watched 
me dance in the theater—and you haf 
looked around you there at all the wives of 

















men like you—and often you haf said to 
yourself: ‘How much more clever than 
she is they are!’”’ 

“Not for a minute, you dear little 
witch. They’re all stupid and dull com- 
pared to you.” 

But Sonia paid no attention to that. 
““Youhavesaid: ‘How much more learned 
and wise are these cultivated wives of my 
friends who come each night to the Café 
Russe!’ For no matter how much they 
eat or they drink, or what noise they make 
when they talk or they laugh, they are the 
women of breeding, chérz. What elegance, 
compared to me! And so you haf: been 
ashamed of me. Not once did you stop to 
ask yourself: ‘Could Sonia not dress so 
well? Could she not be more clever as 
they? Could she not be quick to learn? 
Could she not be a wife that I would be 
proud of?’”’ 

“T tell you, I do! I’m begging you 
now—I’m begging you to marry me.”’ 


“AH, YES, but then you did not beg—for 
you were afraid if we married I would 
stick to you all of your life. And you told 
to yourself: ‘How béte she will be! When 
she gives up her dancing, how fat she will 
be!’ Never did you 
stop to imagine how, if 
I were in lofe with you, 
as I was until tonight, 
I might haf danced only 
for you in your home— 
danced for you in such 
a way as never haf I 
danced before.’’ He 
took her abruptly into 

his arms. 

“You little darling!’ 
he replied. ‘‘ You’re go- 
ing to dance for me just 
like that.” 

“‘Oh, oh—now I do not know. You haf 
shown yourself so jealous tonight. To be 
tied to one man for all my life—and a jeal- 
ous man! Mais non, mon vieux! Jeem, I 
think you had better let go of me!”’ 

His answer was to hold her tighter, and 
his muffled voice was heard: ‘‘What a 
heartless little wretch you are.” 

“Heartless? Me? When I lofed you so? 
Stop kissing me, Jeem. It only annoys 
me. I cannot care for you tonight. But 
until tonight I lofed you so that I wished 
to be with you all of my life.” 

“Don’t you love me that way now?” 

“How can I know? And if I do not, 
what can we do? I shall tell you what 
we may try. If you are quite bound to 
haf me still, we may try an experiment 
marriage, Jeem.” Then suddenly his 
laugh was heard. 

“You’ve had a lot of fun with me, 
haven’t you, you little witch? For you 
love me as madly as I love you.” ‘ 

“Ah, non, mon Dieu! That is saying too 
much.” 

“Please say too much!” He kissed her 
again; and his words, impassioned, swift 
and low, were quite indistinguishable to 
the listeners in the front of the car. 


UT in a few moments, soft and clear, 

her voice once more came out to them: 
“T am lofing you a little, Jeem. Itisa 
great surprise to me, but I am beginning 
to lofe you now. I begin to think I shall 
agree to try marrying you for a little 
while, if you are quite sure you will lofe 
me well.” 

They did not hear the man’s reply; but 
the long narrow mirror in front of them 
gave a picture of two dim figures that 
were sharply locked together tight. A low 
radiant laugh was heard, and then a bliss- 
ful little sigh: 

“Ah, Jeem! Mon Dieu! Perhaps—who 
knows? I may find I must stay with you 
all of my life. I’m beginning to feel just a 
little so.” 

“You darling child!” 

“I can only suppose. I am dancing up 
into the stars tonight.” 

Then over the dark enormous face of the 
chauffeur, the Prince Borissovitch, came a 
smile of satisfaction; and with a gleam of 
relish in his great black eyes, he said: ‘‘So 
the new grand duke will take a bride.” 

























































































































New Suggestions 


FOR EVERY SMART OCCASION 


This valuable book is edited by 







Originality is the keynote of these Allice Bradley, Principal Miss i 
ctical recipes by Alice Bradle sad ali boown exten-of cateit Fi 
sas — Ah : y: als on foods. Send for it today. Bs 
Dainty touches that surprise and J 
delight — in every one of these i 
tempting dishes. And with na- i 
tionally popular Angelus Marsh- iG 
mallows, you can depend on re- PR ra : 
sults. Send 4 cents for recipe book, brand for 
20 years. 


or 10 cents for book and a full- 
size package of Angelus 
Marshmallows. 

The Cracker Jack Co. 


520 So. Peoria Street Chicago 
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Angelus Marshmallows 


Made by the Cracker Jack people 
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color secrets 
revealed 


TF aR ETE 


ful possibilities in tinting 
and dyeing with Putnam 
Fadeless Dyes. 


















HH to use the charm 
of color to follow the 
newest style and obtain the 
look of luxury without ex- 

ense—to redecorate your 

ome in the modern man- 
ner—keep your costumes 
in the leading vogue in a 
surprisingly easy and 
interesting way, with a sav- 
ing of many Aothate. 


Also the wonders of chang- 
ing colors with Putnam 
No-Kolor Bleach—how to 
be your own professional 
dry cleaner and how to use 
artistic dyeing to make 
Gift Shop articles at home. 
For your free copy fill out 


Charmingly illustrated in coupon below and mail 


color—displaying wonder- _ today. 
PUTNAM . 
FADELESS Monroe Ty pocket € 
Pl aie send your mesa = 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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Simply add sugar and water 


SJ Pure Fruit 
FLAVORS 
Grape, Orange, 
Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Mint 
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You need no fruit 
to make 


Sparkling Jelly 


In five minutes, make jelly this new 
way! Firm, beautifully clear, with the 
rich flavor of ripe fruit! 

Science has found a way to extract 
the full flavor of fresh fruit and its jelly- 
making substance, and to package it in 
a handy dry form, ready for instant use. 
This is Skinner’s Prepared Fruit Pectin. 


One package makes 5 full glasses. Just add 
water and sugar, and boil a few moments. 
Success is guaranteed! Naturally, busy house- 
wives are enthusiastic. Try it yourself to- 
day! Ask your grocer for Skinner’s Prepared 
Fruit Pectin. Or mail the coupon for pide. 


Other Skinner Quality Products 


SKINNER’S Macaroni, Spaghetti, Egg Noodles 
SKINNER’S Unflavored Fruit Pectin 
RAISIN-BRAN 
CHEESRQNI 7s 
ene, cant cows SN aie 
r SKINNER MEG. co., Omaha, pire” Sh 
I Please send me one full-size package © -vanage 
= Prepared Fruit Pectin. I enclose 
. (15c plus Se for mailing). 


ae 
ne ey, LB. 5-1! 


I want flavor 























NOW that when you embroider with 
K NUNS BOILPROOF “your efforts will be 
repaid with embroidery that permanently retains 
its color, brilliance and: beauty. 

All shades boilproof—positively guaranteed. 





aS  Navitstions— Announcements 
pt lettering, 50 
Write for Semples includ ling Cards, $1.00 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., el; 





Diminutive Dignity 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The result of this was that the sailor got 
wet going after him, I got wet helping the 
sailor and the dog into the boat, the lady 
got wet and Bo-bo, having attained his 
end, became very, very seasick. 

This same little sportsman would not 
let his mistress go for a ride on her horse 
and leave him behind. He would pine and 
whine until there was nothing for it but to 
take him along. Bo-bo would then start 
ranging the fields and frolicking ahead of 
the horse. He never seemed to realize his 
utter inadequacy as a field dog. After a 
short while he would tire, his tongue hang- 
ing out and his tail drooping lower and 
lower, but always trailing along. 

Something had to be done about the 
situation, so the lady fell into the habit of 
letting him run a quarter mile or so and 
then picking him up and carrying him be- 
fore her on the saddle. Bo-bo became so 
expert at this that by the end of that 
summer he would ride thus: Front feet 
braced one side of the horse, hind feet 
together and the lady not holding him at 
all. Once, cantering along in this ridicu- 
lous fashion, I saw the three of them 
actually jump a hedge. 

Toy dogs are like that—they simply 
will not admit their size. That’s one reason 
they’re so lovable. In the streets they 
hurl the most insulting epithets at big 
dogs they meet; they chase cows; and I 
dare say in their brave little hearts they 
think it’s too darn bad there aren’t any 
dinosaurs left to pick fights with. 

Maltese stand out from the rest of their 
ilk for two reasons: Because the peculiar 
texture of their white hair makes them 
entirely free from whiffiness and because 
the technically correct way to wash them 
is with eggs instead of soap! 

To prevent the neophyte from getting 
himself into all sorts of a mess it may be 
well to clarify this form of hygiene. First, 
the eggs must not be too old; _ second, 
they should be beaten up in warmish 
water with some bluing in it; and third, 
the dog should be thoroughly dried before 
a fire or heater before any brushing or 
combing is done. 


Griffon and Yorkshires 


pe HAPS the most interesting of all toy 
dogs is the little gentleman from Bel- 
gium who looks more like man or monkey 
than like dog. Thisis the griffon Bruxellois, 
or phonetically, ‘‘Greefawng Bruselwa.”’ In 
America he is rare, as he costs a lot of 
money to buy or raise and there are not so 
many of them in existence. The breed has 
been really known for less than fifty years. 

The griffon should weigh from five to 
ten pounds and, to be fashionable, he 
should have a chin beard and mustache. 

I have been on intimate terms with only 
one griffon. 
I must say he was a swell dog. Pierre was 
imported by the wife of a friend of mine, 
and the nominal head of the house took a 
violent dislike to him. 

One day, entirely by accident, he sat on 
this Belgian gentleman. When he hur- 
riedly arose the little fellow lay in the 
chair, crushed and still except for the 
twitching of his muscles, and his eyes that 
stared in mute agony. My friend picked 
him up and with all speed took him to the 
veterinary, who diagnosed a broken hip. 

So great was my friend’s admiration for 
the quiet gameness the tyke displayed 
about having the-leg set that he per- 
sonally nursed the dog through the worst 
of his trouble. After a time he got well 
enough to hobble round on three legs; and 
so he would limp after the man who nursed 
him, never leaving his side, never com- 
plaining and trying ever to pretend he 
was well enough to do anything the other 
dogs of the household could. 

It wasn’t long after this that my friend 
began to love little Pierre. The limp get- 
ting no better, he took him to a big New 


Pierre, they called him, and - 


York hospital where the dog was operated 
on. 

Pierre was unquestionably in less pain 
after this, but was still denied the use of 
his leg. A month passed and my friend, 
now rabid on the subject of the wee for- 
eigner, had another operation performed. 
This time a new set of muscles was put 
in, and today Pierre is sound as a dollar 
and runs at a great rate all over the house 
seeking lions or anything else bigger than 
himself that looks insultable. 

Still stranger in appearance than the 
griffonis the Yorkshire terrier, bred purely 
for show purposes, entirely artificial and 
with so much hair over his face that he 
surely should run backward if he wants to 
see anything at all. This, together with 
the Italian greyhound, who approximates 
a whippet, and the English Black and Tan 
or small edition of a Manchester terrier, 
which in turn looks like a properly pro- 
portioned dachshund, more or less ade- 
quately covers the field of odd-appearing 
toy dogs. 


eA Yearning for Love 


HEN there is the Boston bull, which 

comes in graduated sizes. Anyone with 
a weakness for the breed can have either 
a small parcel of it that will conveniently 
fit into a hat, or a fairly good-sized brute 
of, say, twenty pounds. 

Mary, who lives in Connecticut, was 
much put out one afternoon because an- 
other dog in the house was getting all the 
attention—consisting, that day, of cake 
with rich icing on it. Mary didn’t do any- 
thing about it for a time; just sat in the 
middle of the room apparently lost in 
thought. Suddenly she sprang for the 
screen door, pushed it open and gave such 
an excellent imitation of a dog chasing 
something perfectly delightful into the 
woods at the edge of the lawn that her 
rival lost interest in the cake and rushed 
out to join the fun. 

About two minutes later Mary came 
trotting back. She seemed not at all sur- 
prised to find she had the attention all to 
herself now that she had so nicely gotten 
rid of the other dog. 

Another Bostonian who knew what it 
was all about was one Tooker. He was 
little; one of the smallest. He had a clean 
white chest, and in his brown eyes lurked 
a lot of mischievous imps. He was accus- 
tomed to sitting in a chair at table during 
dinner; when he thought it time for the 
meal to be served he would go into the din- 
ing room, jump up in his place and begin 
to bark. 

This was all right enough, but he had a 
lot of other tricks, like eating slippers and 
hats. For these offenses he was punished 
by being made to stand in one corner of 
the living room until told he could go 
about his business. After a while this ab- 
surd little chap got the habit of punishing 
himself; so if you came in and found 
Tooker standing meekly in a certain cor- 
ner you would at once go all over the 
house until you found out what terrible 
thing he had done. Then, of course, with 
your anger melted by his pathetic guilti- 
ness, you would probably give him a bun. 
That’s the way they invariably get around 
you. 

_Every one of them seems able to find 
out your particular weakness and then set 
to work on it with a vengeance. 

Of course you fall for it. The thought of 
not having the lap jumps and paw pokes, 
after you’ve once had them, makes your 
eyes go misty and sends a lump of some- 
thing or other into your throat. They 
come up to you, tail waggingly confident 
you will caress them. You cannot tell 
what makes their eyes so wistfully plead- 
ing. 

You do know, however, that one reason 
for this pleading expression is an over- 
whelming desire to be loved. 
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/ TANGER 


Naturally —the world’s most famous 


: +-L-! Tangee’d lips! How lovely they are! How 
Lip stick * natural! Simply touch Tangee to your lips. 
Watch the color change from orange to blush-rose as 
you apply it—nature’s own shade of lips of youth in per- 
fect health. Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for all 
complexions! On sale everywhere. Records show that 
twice as many women are using it this year. If the name 
Tangee does not appear on the carton and gun-metal case 
—it is not Tangee. The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing and soothing because it has 
a cold cream base. Tangee Rouge Compact and Tangee 
Créme Rouge have the same magical changing quality 
as Tangee Lipstick. Ask for them. 

PRICES: Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge Compact 
75c, Tangee Créme Rouge $1 (and for complete beauty 
treatment: Tangee Day Cream, Tangee Night Cream and 
Tangee Face Powder, $1 each). 25c higher in Canada. 


THE POWER OF...TWENTY CENTS 
Twenty cents brings you the miniature Tangee Beauty 
Set—all six items and the “Art of Make-up.’’ Address 
Dept. L. 6, The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








Three lovely patterns to choose 
from! Full of color and interest. 
Created in the very spirit of 
childhood by America’s master 
children’s artist, who has 
ighted millions. Woven by 
ohawk in a staunch and 
long-wearing fabric. Boxed 
in the quaintest doll house 
containers. Priced very 
moderately. At leadin 
stores — ev: here! 
your store doesn’t carry 
them, write direct to: 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Have Fun 
Making Money 


Yes, You Can—Anybody Cac 
* makea lot of money right at hon: 
and, what’s more, have real fun do 
ing it. We show you how, we furnis:: 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 
Costs Nothing to learn about our plan; ail 


details are given you free. 
Write today for beautifully illustrated idea book tel!- 
ing all about our methods which have made so many 
women independent. Learn how easy it is to make 
from $10 to $25 per week in the most delightful 
home work you cart imagine. 


Don't miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-S ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Gingerbread Waffles—A captivating new dessert. Just the 
thing for luncheon or for Sunday night suppers. 








Harvest Apple Cake—That “something substantial” men want 


in desserts. This is an old New England recipe. 
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GINGERBREAD UPSIDEDOWN CAKE 


Melt 1% tablespoons butter in heavy iron 
skillet. Add % cup Brer Rabbit Molasses, 
heat to boiling point. Remove from fire. 
Strain juice from can of sliced pineapple (or 
apricots) and fit slices into bottom of skillet. 
Fill spaces between slices with broken nut 
meats and raisins. Let skillet stand in warm 
place until following batter is prepared: Sift 
together 13% cups flour, 4 teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, 1 teaspoon ginger, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon cloves, 
4 teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon salt. Cream 
3 tablespoons shortening and % cup sugar. 
Stir in 1 egg, well beaten, and % cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. Add dry ingredients, mix 
thoroughly. Add ¥% cup boiling water, beat 
well, then pour into skillet over slices of 
fruit. Bake 30-35 minutes in moderate oven 
(350° F.). Remove from oven and turn out 
cake on serving plate, fruit side up. Serve 
warm either plain or with whipped cream. 


GINGERBREAD WAFFLES 


First sift well 2 cups pastry flour, 1% tea- 
spoons ginger, 4 teaspoon Cinnamon, and 4% 
teaspoon salt. Next, heat to boiling point, 
but do not boil, 1 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses 
and \% cup butter. Remove from stove and 
beat in 1% teaspoons soda. Add % ¢up sour 
milk, 1 beaten egg, then sifted dry ingredi- 
ents. Bake in waffle iron, watching carefully. 
Serve hot with whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavored to taste. 


HARVEST APPLE CAKE 


Slowly cook 1% cups thinly sliced apples in 
3% cup Brer Rabbit Molasses until tender. 
Cool. Melt 4% cup shortening in 4% cup hot 
water. Sift together 214 cups flour, 4% cup 
sugar, 1% teaspoons soda, 14 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon cloves, 4 
teaspoon mace or nutmeg, then gradually 
add hot water and shortening. Stir in 
molasses and apples. Pour in shallow pan 
and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) one- 
half hour. Serve warm. 


Good old-fashioned New Orleans 
Molasses in Two Grades 


Brer Rabbit Molasses is the real New 
Orleans molasses, with that tantalizing 
old-time flavor you remember from child- 
hood. Brer Rabbit is packed in two 
grades—Gold Label and Green Label. >. 
For table use and fancy cookery, you 
may prefer Gold Label, the highest qual- 
ity light molasses. It is delicious as a 
spread for pancakes, waffles and bis- 
cuits. Green Label, a rich, full-flavored, 
dark molasses, is usually chosen for 
gingerbread and other baking purposes. 
Both grades are packed by the best 
modern methods, and are always specially 
tested to make sure of uniform quality 








Molasses is a tantalizingly 
delicious, natural sweet that 


is actually good for you.. 


indulge your sweet tooth with a 

carefree spirit. For dietitians put 
molasses near the top of the list of foods 
that should be eaten every day. So you 
can feel positively virtuous when you 
eat a spicy square of warm, fragrant 
gingerbread. 

The rich brown goodness of mo- 
lasses foods strongly appeals to mas- 
culine appetites. Women, too! In the 
smartest New York tea rooms ginger- 
bread with a bit of whipped cream or a 
luscious caramel icing excites the most 
delighted comments. 

Children love molasses—on cereal, as 
a spread, over ice cream. And this 
natural sweet retains all the iron and 
lime of the sugar cane, so essential in 
correct feeding. Be sure to keep on 
hand plenty of molasses cookies to go 
with each glass of milk. 


T it’s a Brer Rabbit dessert, you can 


If you’re reducing 


It is hard to keep off sweets entirely, 
isn’t it? Molasses will satisfy your 
craving and, in addition, will give you 
lime and iron—two health essentials 
too often neglected in reducing diets. 
One clever way to avoid eating too 
concentrated sweets—and at the same 
time to get more lime and iron—is to 
sweeten your breakfast cereal with Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. 

In stewed fruits, pudding sauces and 
fruit pies, Brer Rabbit not only serves 
to sweeten, but adds a wonderful new 
flavor—and health value, too. 








New Recipes FREE 


Just off the press—a new 
Brer Rabbit cook book. 
All about molasses cook- 
ery. 94 tested recipes. If 
you are one of the mil- 
lions who received our 
last cook book you will 
want this new one. Mail 
coupon for FREE copy. 





PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc., Dept.L-2 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Please send my free copy of ‘94 Brer Rabbit Goodies,”’ 
by Ruth Washburn Jordan. 


Name. 





Address 











and fine, natural flavor. 
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Troublesome Adjustment Problems 


The Air-Way Sanitary System is fully self-adjust- 
ing. It works equally well on rugs or bare floors. 


Mrs. Moore—“Your rugs always look so nice. 
Maybe you can tell me how to adjust this so that 
I will get all the dirt out of the rug.” 


Grace—“‘I really don’t know anything about such 
things—don’t need to. Why don’t you use the 
home cleaning system that presents no adjust- 
ment problems?” 


Mrs. Moore—“‘Is there really such a thing?” 


Grace—“I have one. I learned about it at one of 
the housekeeping institutes. The Air-Way Sani- 
tary System is fully self-adjusting. It works 
equally well on rugs or bare floors. It automat- 
ically fits all surfaces.” 


Mrs. Moore—“Well, that’s good news. For no 
cleaner gives its best results unless it is perfectly 
adjusted, and I am certainly glad to learn of one 
that eliminates troublesome adjustment prob- 
lems.” 


Grace—“You don’t have to even think about ad- 
justments when you are using the Air-Way. It 
instantly adapts itself to the nap of the rug or 


Air-Way is represented in most of the 
metropolitan centers by branch offices, 
and listed in the telephone book as 
“Air-Way branch of [your city].” 
Telephone for this interesting demon- 
stration. If you do not find Air-Way 
listed, write directly to the factory. 





carpet or whatever surface you are working on.” 


Mrs. Moore—“I’m very proud of my rugs and 
have tried to make a real study of cleaning them, 
but I seem to have overlooked something very 
new and very wonderful. How does your Air- 
Way get at the grit and dirt which is always 
buried in the nap? I have great difficulty in 
removing it.” 


Grace—“The Air-Way agitators gently separate 
the nap fibres, so that the powerful air current 
gets the imbedded grit and dirt without damage 
to the rug—and gets it all. No metal touches 
your rug and hence there is no possibility of dis- 
coloration. And you can actually see the dirt 
as it is being removed. You know when your 
rug is clean. Many famous dealers in fine rugs 
use Air-Way exclusively. The Air-Way cleans 
so many other things too, furniture, curtains, 
walls, ceilings, places where you can’t use other 
methods. In fact it cleans everything that 
doesn’t require soap and water.” 


Mrs. Moore—‘‘Now isn’t that marvelous. I am 


ixQMay 


SANITARY SYSTEM 


Sold through Air-Way branches only, by bonded 
representatives—not in any store 





certainly going to discard my old cleaner and 
equip myself with this new device to really keep 
my rugs and the rest of my home clean.” 


Grace—“And the greatest Air-Way feature of 
all, dear, is that you will never again have to 
empty the filthy contents of a bag—all collected 
dirt is sealed in @ sanitary cellulose filter fibre 
container which you detach bodily and burn or 
cast away. Surely you are one who will appre- 
ciate the advantages of this new and better method 
and equipment for complete home sanitation. 
Already there are hundreds of thousands of 
satisfied Air-Way users. Just as modern lighting 
equipment replaced the coal-oil lamp and mo¢- 
ern heating systems supplanted the old base 
burner, so has the Air-Way Sanitary System 
with its exclusive features relegated into discard 
the antiquated methods of home cleaning.” 


Mrs. Moore—“Where and how can I see this 
wonderful equipment?” 


Grace—“Just phone the Air-Way branch for's 
demonstration.” 


All Air-Way representatives are care- 
fully selected, courteous, capable 
gentlemen. They are trained to pre- 
sent the Air-Way idea to you under 
conditions existing in your own home. 
Each is bonded as an evidence of 
absolute responsibility. 


AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A.—AIR-WAY LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Mrs. Martin sat down in the seat beside 
Jimsie, talking to him, while Martin and 
the senator sat down in the section op- 
posite. Thetrain condtictor and the Pull- 
man conductor, who were taking up the 
tickets of those who had got on at Omaha, 
came through the car. 

“Nothing more about the flyer, con- 
ductor?’ the senator inquired of them. 

The two conductors stopped, awakened 
at once to interest. 

“T heard a report some ship had heard 
his motor,”’ the Pullman conductor an- 
swered. 

Elsie was conscious of attention through- 
out the car. People turned their heads; a 
man at the far end of the car got up and 
came along the aisle to listen. 

“‘Where?”’ asked the senator. 

“Somewhere between Manila and the 
Japanese coast.” 

“Didn’t see him though?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

Disappointment came over their faces. 

“How long do you figure he’s been in 
the air now, Senator?’ Martin asked. 

“T make it about forty-two hours—if 
he’s still flying.” 

“He ought to be reported before very 
long over Hawaii.” 

“As I understand it, he does not pass 
Hawaii. If he does, they very likely will 
not see him.” 

The senator got up and went into the 
drawing-room, nodding to his secretary, 
who followed him. But at each stop the 
door opened and the secretary went to the 
telegraph office for news of the flyer. When 
he came back to the car the passengers 
questioned him eagerly. He shook his head. 

“No news.” 


RS. MARTIN took Jimsie across the 

aisle and set herself to entertain him. 
His mother smiled reassuringly at him 
and then rather quickly looked away and 
out the window. 

It was when Jimsie was born that Tod 
had begun to fly again. He had not let her 
know at first; and it had been some time, 
some weeks, before she guessed it. Then 
she had realized that, ever since she had 
come out of the shadows that had given 
them Jimsie, there had been something 
not frank between them, and she taxed 
him with it. 

“Tod, you’re flying!” 

He flushed, but kept his clear eyes stead- 
ily on hers. ‘‘Not exactly that, honey. 
I’m teaching flying.” 

“But you go up!” 

“Only in a way that is entirely safe. It’s 
not like the other thing at all; it’s only 
done in the best weather. I had to do it, 
Elsie, now that we’ve got the baby. We 
have to have more money, and that’s the 
only way I know to get it.” 

What she did not understand now was 

why she had not, at that instant, put her 
foot down. 
_ The ground job had meant their living 
in Cleveland, but the new job, it developed 
presently, took them to Long Island. They 
had a little house, a garden, a screened 
porch where the baby could lie in his 
buggy in the open air. From the porch she 
could see over the flying field his plane 
moving stodgily in simple evolutions. But 
it had never come to seem to her in any 
manner safe, and she lived in continual 
dread of a disaster. 


TBE train was running now beside the 
t Platte, and the scenes outside the car 
Window were growing more and more fa- 
miliar to her. The door of the drawing- 
room opened and Wooster came out. 

“You'll have luncheon with us, Mrs. 
Adams?” he invited her. 

She hesitated; there were four in their 
party, and the tables in the dining car held 
only four. 

“Dodd will look after your boy,” -he as- 





sured her, nodding to his secretary. 


The Wife of the (conqueror 


(Continued from Page 27) 


In the diner she found herself seated 
beside Martin and across from Wooster. 
There was apparently only one subject of 
conversation in the diner. Wooster looked 
at his watch. 

“It’s forty-six hours now, as I make it, 
since he started,” he observed. 

“The amusing feature of this flight to 
me,”’ said Martin, “‘is Adams’ financial 
backer, this man Rollins.” 

They smiled. ‘‘The haberdasher’s 
clerk?” : 

““That’s what the papers say he was, and 
certainly the picture of him looks it—a 
clothing salesman’s imitation of a motion- 
picture sheik! You know about him, 
Mrs. Adams? Somebody—a New Eng- 
land aunt, they say—died and left him a 
few thousand dollars, not much, but still 
enough to set him crazy. He went mad 
and ‘invested it’ and rode a rising mar- 
ket until he had more than he had ever 
dreamed, some fifty thousand, and was so 
frightened that he had to quit. Then he 
went madder still and decided he would 
learn to fly. Adams, as it happened, was 
his instructor.” 

Elsie was looking at the menu. It 
blurred before her eyes. 


HE never had liked Rollins, and that 

dislike, it seemed riow, had been a 
premonition. He was small, anemic, 
bandy-legged, and she thought him unin- 
telligent. She had wondered what Tod 
could see in him, why they were so much 
together. One day she asked him. 

“Rollins is going to back me in a flight,” 
he told her. 

“A flight?”’ she cried. ‘Tod! You don’t 
mean an ocean flight?” 

“Tt might be. We haven’t picked it yet.” 

Her blood was chilled. ‘‘Tod, you 
wouldn’t—you couldn’t be such a fool!” 

It was her handicap that, for a time, she 
was unable to believe it. Rollins’ insig- 
nificance, his futility seemed a guaranty 
of safety to her; he was not one to carry 
through a project of any sort consistently. 
When finally it was forced upon her that it 
all was true, she found herself surprisingly 
and pitifully unable to obstruct it. 

These two human atoms, Tod and Rol- 
lins, whom no one had ever heard of, in the 
living room or on the porch of her small 
home, were combing the maps of the five 
continents and seven seas for points of de- 
parture and arrival satisfactory to them- 
selves. They wanted, of course, a longer 
flight than anyone had yet accomplished. 
Tod, it developed, was to fly alone; all his 
early experience had been of that kind of 
flying. As for Rollins he made one definite 
requirement: Wherever the start might be 
the landing must be in America. 

She studied him. 


FTER he had gone she glanced at Jimsie 
playing with his blocks on the porch, 
then put away her mending. 

““Tod,”’ she said, “‘I will not let you be 
such a wicked, silly fool!’ 

He made no answer, only sat straight, 
watching her steadily. 

“You don’t hide from yourselves that 
it’s merely gambling with death,”’ she went 
on. ‘‘The chances are ten to one, maybe 
a hundred to one, against you, but you 
hope you'll have the luck. Soit is not even 
asensible gamble. It is a terrible, a wicked, 
sinful gamble! Sane people everywhere 
say that. Governments say it too; some 
of them are getting ready to forbid it. 
Maybe some people who love nobody and 
whom nobody loves might take that gam- 
ble. But not you.” 

“I’m sorry, honey; sorry you look at it 
that way.” 

“‘How else could anybody look at it? 
How would it almost surely be? You’d go 
away, you'd start; then—nothing! We’d 
wait, but nothing would be heard of 
you. What would become then of Jimsie 
and me?” 
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Want $50.00 Extra 
For Christmas? 


MONG the things which Miss : 
Eleanor A. Brown of Mon- 
tana wants for Christmas each year 
is more money —for herself and for 
tasteful gifts. Being self-reliant, 
she long ago discovered that she 
could easily earn it for herself. In 
a single day we have paid her 
more than $6.00 extra just for send- 
ing us new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 
WE want more workers to represent 


our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Brown is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 773 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about it, but 
without obligating me in any way. 
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You will get the 
effect of a Paris 


Gown if you use 
McCall Patterns. 
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THE REFINED ELEGANCE 
of Louis XVI Design 


France's greatest art-epoch, shows 
in this lovely small grand. Picture 
in your home the distinction and 
luxury of a present day ‘“‘period”’ 
grand. Chen write for our catalogue! 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a delightful tone quality 
which their sterling integrity of con- 
struction guards through the years. 
Built, as from the first, in but one 
grade -- the highest -- under the origi- 
nal ownership-management, they 
are used in over 600 conservatories 


and schools and 75,000 homes. 
? How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells them we ship 
IVERS & POND pianos direct from the 
factory. The piano must please or it 
returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old 
pianos in exchange. Attractive easy 
payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 


Che Fdeal Xmas Gift 
for Children 


INDIVIDUAL-NAME PENCIL SETS 
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A genuine Leather case with reindeer on flap. Any 
name engraved in 18 Kt. gold on 3 pencils, pen, 
case and ruler. Send check, money order or stamps. 
Larger Leather Set with Coin pocket 75c. 
AMER PRINT CO., 656 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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LANE BRYANT MATERNITY 
Clothes enable you to dress stylishly 
during all stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes as well. Latest 
modes, designed to conceal condition 
and provide for expansion. Style 

free, showing latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats and Corsets for Maternity Wear. 
Also Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


Lane Pryant sci New York 


7~ BReaNurse 


4 Make $30-$35 a Week 


Post Paid 














€ You can learn at home in time 

2 to be a nurse. Endorsed “4 physi- 

cians. Th ds of graduates. t. 

i 28 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 

ae’ : Money agreement. Free booklet. 

E CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

“e : 311 

421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me nad free fascinating booklet, ‘* Amazing 

Opportunities in Nursing,’’ and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Name. 

Address. 

City State 
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“I know. I’ve done the best I can 
about it. While this is going on Rollins 
will pay you every month enough to live 
on. I tried to fix it for him, if things go 
wrong, to make a settlement on you. He 
can’t do that. The money that he has will 
only just about see us through. If things 
go right, of course, there’ll be nothing to 
worry about. And they will go right. I’ll 
make them.” 

“I’m not thinking about money. I’m 
thinking about you. We need you—Jimsie 
and I need you. We can’t live without 
you—I won’t want to live.” 

He got up from his chair and came and 
kissed her. 

“You don’t seem to understand this, 
Elsie,” he said steadily. ‘‘I’m sorry you 
don’t see it. This is a thing that I have 
got to do. I wouldn’t have looked for it, 
but when Rollins asked me if I would, 
all I could say was yes. I can’t explain 
to you why I’ve got to do it. It’s one of 
the things, I guess, that a person doesn’t 
understand but simply feels—like love.” 

She stood up to face him. ‘‘Tod, if you 
do this,’’ she said steadily and calmly, “‘it 
is the end between you and me. Whatever 
happens, however it 
may come out, I 
shall take Jimsie 
and go back to Im- 
perial. I am not 
willing to live in 
such anxiety.” 


LSIE ADAMS 

shivered, imper- 
ceptibly to the 
others, and came 
back to realization 
of the menu card in 
her hand and of the 
people in the dining 
car around her. Wooster asked what she 
would have to eat, and she gave her order. 
Martin said: 

“It seems to me, if Adams had been 
sighted over Hawaii, we ought to have 
got word of it at Grand Island.” 

“Not necessarily,”” Wooster answered. 
“No telling how long the message would 
take for transmission.” 

“We talk of this man Adams,” said a 
stranger down the aisle, “‘and speculate 
on where he may be and what weather he 
is encountering; meanwhile, in all prob- 
ability he has been dead for hours.” 

“I think the whole world has gone 
crazy!” exclaimed Mrs. Martin. ‘To fly 
farther than anybody else, or higher or 
faster or longer than anybody else—to fly 
across an ocean or across a pole—what 
good does it all do? This Adams has a 
wife and child. What is the man think- 
ing of?” 

“His wife has ducked,” said Martin. 
“Since he made his start the reporters 
have been unable to find her.” 

“*She’ll show up,”’ Wooster stated, ‘‘to 
get her share of the publicity, if he’s suc- 
cessful.” 

Elsie stared at him resentfully. 

“T wonder,” Mrs. Martin remarked 
thoughtfully, ‘‘if that is how she looks at 
it? Did she encourage him in it? Was she 
willing he should take this risk for what 
his success might bring her? If she was, 
I think she cannot very greatly love him. 
I would have stopped him; at any cost I 
would have stopped him! These flights 
ought to be prohibited—don’t you think 
so, Mrs. Adams?” 

*‘T do indeed,” Elsie answered bitterly. 
She was choking. 


“FTSHAT’S doubtful.” It was Senator 
Wooster who had spoken; and he 
went on brusquely, “‘ We need that kind of 
people, Mrs. Adams. The popular feeling 
over them demonstrates that very clearly.” 
“Feelings of people who take no risk 
themselves, who would not dare to take 
such risk,” she answered angrily. 

“Why, Mrs. Adams, that is exactly why 
we need them. We’ve always been afraid 
of this earth we live on—most of us— 
afraid of what it can do to us. We've al- 
ways found oceans more barriers than 
highways. We have always needed those 








who would not be deterred by fears to 
make a path for us.” 

“They die,” said Elsie in a stifled voice. 

““So did the men who first sailed the 
oceans from continent to continent. They 
thought themselves lucky if half those who 
started with them got back home alive. 
But that did not stop them. And most of 
us die, Mrs. Adams, without the world’s 
ever knowing that we have lived in it. The 
effect of these flyers is likely to be as great 
upon the minds of men as were the ex- 
ploits of the old voyagers. Their names 
belong with those of Bartholomew Dias, 
who first sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Alvarez de Cabral, who was 
storm-blown from Africa to the unknown 
coast of South America, and Magellan, 
whose ship went round the world, of whose 
more than two hundred men only some 
thirty ever saw their homes again.” 


re ic AFRAID I cannot look at it in the 
impersonal way that you do,”’ she told 
him coldly. 

“At least,” said Mrs. Martin, “‘they 
might wait until airplanes have been made 
more fit for it.” 

“Things are not done,” replied 
Wooster, “‘by those who wait till 
they are safe.” 

Back in their own car Elsie left 
them, saying she had promised to 
take Jimsie to the observation car. 
There she seated 
herself so that no 
one would be likely 
to address her. She 
had not made 
Wooster actually 
suspect who she 
was, but she had set 
him to speculating 
about her. What 
did they know of 
what it meant—the 
horror of having one whom one loved 
dearly insanely tempting death? 

It was rather pointless for her to be go- 
ing to San Francisco. She had accepted 
Tod’s advice, or dictum, that during the 
flight she was to remain at home. He had 
gone ahead with his preparations as though 
she had made no threat to leave him and 
had written her long letters from Cali- 
fornia, where the plane was being built; and 
she had answered. She had not had toask 
herself how much she had actually meant 
her threat, how much it had been merely a 
desperate gesture to deter him; for in all 
this she had felt finality, a certainty that 
she would not see her husband again. So 
her action had been wholly automatic. The 
Long Island train had deposited her in the 
Pennsylvania Station and she had gone to 
the window to buy a ticket for San Fran- 
cisco before she realized that she had no 
money for the trip. Then she had remem- 
bered the engagement ring on her finger; 
and a jeweler in a stuffy shop on Seventh 
Avenue had given her five hundred dollars 
for the stone. 


HE had no thoughts about herself. In- 
stead, she saw continually a speck of 
silver, glistening, plodding, lost in an ex- 
panse of clouds above and vacant sea be- 
neath. Wooster had said Tod had been 
flying forty-six hours; and that, by her 
watch, would make it about forty-eight 
hours now. Inadozen orso hours more, by 
Tod’s most favorable estimate, it ought to 
be over, and perhaps not long after that 
they would hear something. But more 
likely, as the man in the diner had said, it 
had already hours ago been over, and she 
would wait but never would hear any- 
thing. 
Elsie gave Jimsie an early supper, avoid- 
ing the others. She undressed him and put 
him to bed and lay down in her clothes in 
the berth beside him, drawing the curtains. 
When she was sure that everyone on the 
train had gone to bed she got up and went 
and sat in the washroom. At Rawlings, 
where the train stopped some time after 
midnight, she went out onto the car plat- 
form. There were men about the station, 


(Continued on Page 227) 

















Gargle That 
Cold Away! 


The distressing symptoms 
of “cold” are the result of 
Nature’s efforts to destroy 


See your dentist the germs that are rapidly 
posed rea, multiplying in throat and 
Between times 

use Sodiphene. nose. 


Help Nature by gargling 
with Sodiphene, the safe 
germicide and antiseptic, 
Sodiphene instantly re- 
lieves the pain and soreness, 


The delightfully cool, 
clean after taste is a cer- 
tain indication of Sodi- 
phene’s effectiveness. Get 
a bottle today and follow 
directions. Any Druggist. 


FRE E — Full 1-o0z. sample 
: bottle and complete directions. 


.DIPHENE COMPANY 
Bas City, Mo. 
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First aid for cuts, burns, b 
for dandruff. Delightful a 


Have That 
Footlight Sheen 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 

To my audiences, my hair is of everlasting in- 
terest. It always looks alive and women admire 
its constant sheen. 

One of my “secrets” 
is mere cleanliness. The 
fascinating glow comes 
from the regular use of 
my liquid Wave and 
Sheen. 

I shampoo my hair 
once a week under or- 
dinary circumstances. 
After it dries I comb it 
and apply Wave and 
Sheen. Then I place my 
combs in the direction I 
wish the waves. (My 
hair is not curly.) : : 

You can get Wave Edna Wallace Hopper 
and Sheen at any toilet a8 she looks today 
counter. The price is 75 cents. Your money 
refunded if you are not pleased with results. 
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CUT ME OUT | 


and mail me, with your name and address, to The | 
Curtis Publishin Gompany 777 Independence | 

uare, Philadelphia, Pa. I w ii bring you full details | 
te how our subscription ET eas y | 
make $5 or $10 a week extra in their spare time’ j 






































Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week at lhome. 
or part time. Fascinat 
teach you at home. F) all tools and mate! 

Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway. Chicas 


Test Your Story-Writing Ability 
FREE Interesting Analysis Test with expert critic 
frank opinion. Also free booklet. | ae 
os proper aaron | qualities ond Dr. Burton's 
» you can succ . ite ti y. 
Dr Burton LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUSE, 
° 632 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, 
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YOURS -for Keeps 


These Rousing Novels 
of the Old West ! 


O you enjoy a vigorous romance, 

an eerie mystery? Would you like 

thrilling adventure—on the endless 

plains, in the painted desert, among the 

mile-deep canyons of the old West? 

Then you'll revel in the carefully chosen 
novels offered here. 








| ENCHANTED" 
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Any two or all—by Zane Grey, Harold 
Bell Wright and other favorite writers— 
may be yours ‘“‘for keeps.”? Whichever 
you choose, you can make no mistake. 
For in all these stories the action is fast 
and exciting. And the people you meet 
are real, whether they are cowboys, 
rustlers, bandits, ranch owners or their 
lovable outdoor daughters. 


Every one of these books is beau- 
tifully bound, with colored jacket. 
They’re just the kind of books you will 
love to read, be proud to own, glad to 
lend or give to a friend. So from the 
table at the left choose any two or all. 
They may so easily be yours! 





Choose Any Two or All 


Desert Gold—Zane Grey. 


H Clai 

A rousing story of love, courage and the lure of gold. OW to am 
Ironheart—William MacLeod Raine. ¢ 

The adventures of a desert tramp who won back his own soul and— Your Cop tes 


































ting in- To the Last Man—Zane Grey. 

admire peg oo sheepmen in the Tonto Basin fight it out “to For any two of the books described on this 
The Enchanted Hill—Peter B. Kyne. page, send us only two new or renewal sub- 
Mystery, wild adventure, a New Mexico ranch and—Gail Ormsby. scriptions for the Ladies’ Home Journal from 
A Son of His Father—Harold Bell Wright. people outside your family who do not live at your 
“Big Boy” Morgan and Nora O’Shay win the finer things of life. home. Collect only $1 each for any address in 
Channing Comes Through—Charles Alden Seltzer. the United States or Canada; for foreign 
Channing, the silent cowboy, takes a long chance and wins— addresses, collect $2.50. 
The Maid of the Mountain—Jackson Gregory. Mail the full waite ; 
The vivid romance of a California girl who fled to the woods Mail the full amount you collect with your 
to avoid a hated marriage. request for the books. You need not be a sub- 
Spanish Acres—Hal G. Evarts. scriber to qualify, but your own subscription 
Plenty of fighting and plenty of thrills at Stan Hollister’s ranch. cannot be counted. We will forward the books 
a of ns so ale D.tainet- oe ; at once, postage prepaid, to any address* 

EN OT Ys BES PAOD, A FORK IM Cees» rae ee oer? other than that of one of your subscribers. 

The Buster—William Patterson White. 
A willful girl leads ranchers to believe that her guide is a cattle Fot thtee books, secure and send three sub- 
rustler. scriptions; ot send just five subscriptions for 


The Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges— Edison Marshall. 


any six books. Only ordets for two or more 
A colorful romance of the land of unttavelled wastes. y y 


books will be accepted; do not send one sub- 
The Boss of the Diamond A—Robert Ames Bennet. Picks 65 


Intrigue, villainy and romance when Jessie Allen teturns to her scription for one book. 

father’s ranch. *On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted 
for books to be shipped to foreign countries. And for 

wnievetrsoreiserinmsicn each book ordered for Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 
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No wonder 

tea guests are frankly amazed 
to hear that 

cakes like these can be bought 


at a grocer’s 
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BY ALICE ADAMS PROCTOR 


=~ all parts of the country Hostess Cakes have 
achieved enviable success, 

Their flavor... their texture . .. their dainty 
appearance have been a revelation to millions 
of women. 

So with complete confidence, Madam, I urge 
you to try them, too. 

A single bite will convince you, I believe, 
that baking cake at home is utter folly. 


No baking failures now 


Baking failures never bother when you buy 
these delicious cakes. If a Hostess Cake fails, 
you never know. Only perfect cakes .. . cakes 
literally without a single flaw...ever find their way 
out of the Hostess kitchens. 

So I guarantee a cake you can serve with perfect 
confidence. A cake your friends will notice and praise. 







DELICIOUS DEVIL’S FOOD 
frosted with bitter sweet chocolate 
icing. “Devil's Food Bar” I call it. 


THIS COCOANUT LAYER CAKE 
is @ big favorite, too. Egg sponge, 
filled with delightful butter cream. 
Covered with fresh shredded cocoanut. 
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YOu bought them‘? 


A cake your husband and children will beg you to 
serve again and again. 

I guarantee an attractive cake, too. Hostess Choc- 
olate Layer, for instance, will do credit to any party. 
It is smoothly frosted. Deliciously fresh. Guests in- 
variably comment. 

These guarantees I make without hesitation... be- 
cause I know the care that goes into each Hostess 
Cake. I know the immaculate kitchens where they are 
made...the talented pastry cooks who bake them. I 


“Ho sfess 
Cakes 


A CONTINENTAL PRODUCT 





HONESTLY, YOU NEVER 
TASTED anything so deli- 
cate and delicious as these 
chocolate cup cakes. Your 
choice of chocolate or vanilla 
icing. Two for five cents. 





know, too, the ingredients that 
are used. The carefully selected 
eggs. The fresh sweet shorten- 
ing. The soft winter wheat 
flour. The pure refined sugar. 
All carefully tested right in our 
Hostess kitchens. 


“Just try them,” says 
Mrs. Proctor 


Please don’t think, Madam, that 
I am over-enthusiastic. 

What I have said is extremely 
easy to prove. 

Just order one of these Host- 
ess Cakes as a test. Be critical. 
Judge it carefully. The flavor 
... the texture . . . even the 
appearance. Then seek your 
family’s frank opinion. I have 
no doubt of your decision. 
But always be careful to demand a genuine Hostess 
Cake. Let your grocer distinctly understand that no 
ordinary cake will satisfy. 

Now one more word. If you're interested in new 
and unusual ways to entertain, please let me send you 
...with my personal compliments. ..‘‘Hostess Hints,” 
a helpful little booklet I have recently completed. 

It is crammed full of delicious desserts. Advice on 
table decoration. Helpful hints on choosing a menu. 
I believe you will find it most useful. I have provided 
a coupon for your convenience. Please 
fill it out and mail it today. 


ny 


Mrs. Proctor, Continental Baking Co., (L 3) 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me FREE my copy of ‘‘Hostess 
Hints.” 


it 
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(Continued from Page 224) 


porters and station employes, and she 
called to them: 
‘Any news of the flyer?” 

They looked at her curiously and shook 
their heads. Again at Green River, some 
three hours later, she asked the same ques- 
tion, receiving the same answer. In the 
east it was commencing to grow dimly 
light. Day brightened and some passen- 
gers, but none in her car, were beginning to 
get up when the train slowed again. Going 
to the car door, she saw that the place 
was Evanston and that a group on the 
platform surrounded a man who held in 
his hand a yellow paper. She clambered 
down the car steps and ran toward them, 
but before she reached them an early pas- 
senger turned from them to wave his 
hands to another and called out: 

“He made it! Landed in San Fran- 
cisco! Sixty-three hours in the air. Some 
flyer!” 

"She turned back to the car, her knees 
failing under her. There had been too 
much of this strain and it had lasted too 
long. She must get back in the car, to her 
berth, and she felt blindly,till she found the 
railing of the car steps. Inside the car she 
began to sob convulsively, feeling her way 
along the curtains till she stumbled to her 
knees beside the berth where Jimsie was 
sleeping. Tod was safe! 


HE was quite unaware that her sobs 

were awakening others in the car until 
she felt people around her. Mrs. Martin 
had got out of her berth, so had some 
others, and Wooster with a bathrobe over 
his pajamas was bending over her. 

“Mrs. Adams, you’re ——”’ he ques- 
tioned. ‘‘ You’re this flyer’s ——”’ 

No need or desire to deny that now; 
she did not try to reason why. ‘‘ Yes; I’m 
his wife.” 

Suddenly the aisle of the car between 
its curtains was entirely filled with half- 
dressed people. Necks were craned, whis- 
pers, curious eyes were staring at her. 
The Pullman conductor appeared, asked 
questions at that end of the car, made his 
way to her with some difficulty. 

“Mrs. Adams, there’s a vacant drawing- 
room in the car ahead; the Pullman com- 
pany would be pleased to have you 
occupy it.” 

“None of that!” said Wooster sharply. 
“She belongs in this car—she belongs to 
us. She’ll have my drawing-room.” 

He nodded to Dodd who, also in a bath- 
robe, began bringing out the senator’s 
luggage. Presently, behind the closed door 
of the drawing-room, she was sobbing in 
the arms of Mrs. Martin, while strange 
women in the car were dressing Jimsie. 
Someone brought coffee, though the dining 
car was not yet open, and the train con- 
ductor brought a telegraph blank so that 
she could wire her husband. She wrote 
the telegram unsteadily. Tod was safe, 
she would see him again! 


HEN the train was running again, the 
edge of Utah was slipping past the win- 
dows, and Wooster knocked at the door. 

“Ts she all right?” he asked. ‘“‘May 
I come in?” 

He came in, then reopened the door. 
Martin brought in Jimsie, uncompre- 
hending and a little frightened. She had, 
through the door, the realization of many 
people in the car. 

“In about an hour,” said Wooster, 

“we'll be in Ogden. You won’t have to 
Say anything, make any kind of speech, 
I mean.’ 

She wasstartled. ‘“Youmean they ——”’ 

“Do they know in Ogden that you’re 
on the train? Of course. You don’t think 
we'd keep it to ourselves, do you? But we 
couldn’t do that if we’d wanted to. The 
Evanston operator would have wired it 
anyway, and the newspaper correspond- 
ents. All you’ll have to do at Ogden is to 
step out onto the platform, you and the 
little boy. Meanwhile, do you feel able 
to sit out in the open car, where the pas- 
sengers can see you?” 

“But most of them have seen me.” 





= 


“It’s recognition of achievement. They 
want the chance to show their feelings. 
They’ve traveled a long way with you. 
You rather owe it to them.” 

She gave Jimsie’s clothes a straighten- 
ing tug, looked in the mirror and stood up. 
After all, what did it matter? Tod was 
safe! 

In the car every seat was filled, and at 
each end people were standing in the 
passageways. They clapped their hands 
as Wooster led her to a seat. Then people 
began passing through the aisle. They 
said congratulatory, laudatory things, and 
she replied to them only partly knowing 
what she said. She was flushed, trembling 
internally, joyfully excited. Tod was safe! 


HEN the train slowed for Ogden, 
Wooster and Martin led her back 
through the aisles to the observation car. 
As they passed through the cars, passengers 
stood up to greet her, applauding. At 
Ogden people had newspapers: ‘‘ Adams 
Makes Safe Landing.”’ There were report- 
ers and photographers with their cameras. 
The station was a sea of faces and waving 
hats and fluttering handkerchiefs and lifted 
hands. She had become, it seemed, all in 
an instant, dear to them. She felt this, 
but did not try to figure what it meant. 
After that, each stop of the train was 
like every other—crowded platforms, 
cheers, she with Jimsie on the observation 
platform, smiling a smile that now seemed 
fixed upon her face. The day dragged on, 
itseemed to her, interminably. She wanted 
to get to Tod. Jimsie, who had not had 
his nap, was fretful. She was glad when 
night brought a chance of rest for both of 
them. 

At San Francisco, when they got there 
soon after breakfast, there was a mass of 
staring faces. She looked eagerly for Tod 
but did not see him. Rollins was there, 
however. 

“We did it, Mrs. Adams! We did it!” 
he exclaimed to her excitedly. She thought 
the little man, so incredibly lifted from his 
place behind a clothing counter, seemed 
rather delirious. He had a car with its top 
lowered waiting for her. 

““Where’s Tod?” she demanded of him. 

“At the hotel. We didn’t try to bring 
him down here through this mob. He 
wanted to come.” 


LSIE kept Mrs. Martin with her. Woos- 

ter and Martin followed in another car. 
Then with Jimsie seated on the lowered 
top above them, wide-eyed and uncom- 
prehending—but he would understand 
this some day—they passed to the shriek 
of police sirens between ranks of people. 
But outside the hotel entrance, flanked 
on all sides by cameras, she had to wait 
for Tod to be summoned, so that the 
world could see their meeting. 

She watched eagerly until she saw him 
coming. He seemed inexpressibly tired, 
though plainly happy. The fixed smile 
was on his face which she could feel on 
hers, and in one hand he steadily waved 
his hat, in response to the shouting, with 
a mechanical motion. She had the feeling 
that these plaudits meant less to him than 
to herself. She ran quickly toward him 
and then checked herself. 

“Hello, honey.”” He smiled his queerly 
crooked, pleasing smile at her. 

“Hello ——” She choked and could 
not speak. 

He kissed her, and the cameras clicked. 
Then, because some had failed to get the 
picture, they had to kiss again. After 
that, for an instant, she clung feverishly 
to him. She had no thought now of ever 
leaving him; that was forgotten. And 
never again, she had got realization, would 
she try to keep him out of the air. Thou- 
sands of excited, joyous faces staring up- 
ward at her had changed her. Her fears, 
her fate and even his shrank into insig- 
nificance. For this was bigger than what, 
till now, had been the biggest thing in the 
world for her—his love for her, and hers 
for him, and theirs for Jimsie. When 
disaster came she would face it calmly and 
courageously. This was his job, and that 
part of it was hers. 
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ZION CurTAINS OF FINE LACE 


add richness 


and beauty 


They soften to mellow radiance the flood of light that 
enters the window; they give a feeling of friendly 


warmth and intimacy to your rooms; they add a quiet 
richness and beauty that no other glass curtains give. 


That is why so many homes of fine taste have at 
their windows beautiful Zion Lace Curtains. 
Lace Curtains you will find the art of lace making at 
its height. The beauty of design, the skill of the crafts- 
men, the delicacy and enduring fine quality of the lace 
—all are apparent in exquisite Zion Lace Curtains and 
Not in all the world are there more beautiful 
loom lace curtains than those which come from the Zion 
Mills. You can see them at a store near you. May we call 
your attention to the coupon below? 


Nets. 


£410 


LACE CURTAINS 


Mills Owned and Operated by 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 


Chicago 


In Zion 





A Zion Curtain Net, 
X 4410, retains its sim- 
plicity yet varies its all- 
over paitern by a sphere 


N motif. 


New York 





Qo 





P. O. Box 800, Chicago, Ill. 


Name. 


Marshall Field & Company, Wholesale LHJ11 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet on Zion Lace Curtains, 
showing 42 photographs of beautiful room se! ings, and many 
charming new ways to decorate windows. I enc. se 10c. 


WARAMARAAA Con seed att dé 





The silky open mesh 





of Zion Combo Rayon 
_ Net No. X5378 comes 





Som, Address 





City 


in two different shades 
—__State —natural and bronze 














every week 13 WEEKS 
Your neighbors @ $14 YEAR IS CENTS 
-™ know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every-week 
newsdigest from the Nation’sCenter. Bright, interest- 
a ing. dependable, different--nothing else like it. 
Wi gossip, politics, science, travel, fun, lots 
=~, Of pictures, instruction, entertainment, Trial 13 4 


A yo ner So von big lomues onl 15 Conta ox @hfor fell yx, a 


Every Woman Likes 
Moore 


Push-Pins 


To hang ba i pipes pictures 
decorations. 


c Phes. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


Heavy framed pictures are safe on 
Moore Push-less Hangers. 
























ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—S3 Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musica Monol Dial 

Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods. 
Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
T.S. DENISON & CO.., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 








CANNED SOUPS 


may be made to suit individual taste 
with Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. The 
world over this fine seasoning is 
used to make foods more pe pe 


Toeachcan add one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet 
Lea @ Perrins, 255 West St., N.Y. 








~\ Bigs Protits in Candy Making: 


by 


Alice Bradley, famous teacher, 

how to make and sell her et APPROVED 
Home-Made Candies. Equipment, work 
sheet, formulas, boxes, adv. cards, sell- 
ing plans—everything provided. Make 
money after ist Lesson! Quick profits assured. 
Write today for free “Work Sheet" on FUDGE. 
Aaisiens os of Home Economics, 847 E. 58 St., Chicago 
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Write Today for 
YasonWeilerkSonb 
FREE CATALOG 


The 53rd Annual Edition of this 
176-page Book of 10,000 Beauti- 
ful “Gifts That Last” IS READY! 

















Order direct 
by MAIL 

and SAVE f, 
time and 
money 


MORE than half a million satisfied customers 

in all parts of the world will do their Christmas shopping 
this year from JASON WEILER & SONS’ 53rd An- 
nual Catalog. You will delight in looking thru this 176- 
page Catalog with its thousands of illustrations and money- 
saving prices on the following: 


Jewelry Diamonds Watches 
ilver Pear Toilet Goods 
Leather Goods Clocks Novelties 


Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. 
We prepay delivery on all orders—and guar- 
antee absolute satisfaction or money refunded 
Following are a few Gift Suggestions 


Sapphire Mounted 1 


Wrist Watch. 
$2500 


Illustration shows 
exact size. The 
beautifully en- 
graved case is 
mounted with 2 


blue-white Diamonds of fine brilliancy and 4 rectangular cut 
synthetic blue Sapphires. The 15 jewel movement is a guaran- 
teed accurate timekeeper. Light platinum finished dial, gray or 
black silk ribbon bracelet with clasp to match, At a remarkable 
saving by mail direct to you only $25.00, 


—— ee 
39983J—Bar Pin in Solid White Gold, richly pierced lacework 


and one synthetic blue Sapphire. Illustration $1250 


shows exact size......... 


Our catalog contains thousands of gift items that 
will solve your shopping problems satisfactorily. 


3 i 38370J—Baby’s | 30051J—Ladies’ 
en 


extra charge. 


95 cts 


Gold securely set 
with one perfectly 
cut blue-white 


quisitely pierced 
design, mounted 
with a genuine 





Amethyst sur- Diamond. 
rounded with gen- $750 
uine seed pearl 


border. 


$750 


51281J—Sterling 





er. Can befurnished 
in any initial. Makes 
a very acceptable 
gift. Illustration is 





receive many orders 
for these napkin 
markers for entire families. State ini- 


oe - tial desired when $190 each 
Ladies’ Pure Dye Silk Umbrella 


81236J—Smart stub style, amber tips 
and gilded 16 rib f 
order this umbrella in your choice of 


Silk with an attractive border as illus- 


ished handle is in the latest mode. Ini- 

os peated ——. = charge. 
very speci ue ect 

WP DOS GOP a ietsvccsaces $500 





Or Mail Postal Card or Letter Request 
With Your Name and Address to 


360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE 176-page Catalog 


Name 
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effect, mounted with two full cut Diamonds of fine brilliancy | || 





- oe Locket | Genuine Black 
an eck Chain On “sae 
30050J—Ladies’ | —any initial en- po thea Ter a | 
LS et en | Saved without | 14K Solid White 
, -— 


Silver Napkin Mark- | 


half actual size. We ||| 


rame. You may | 
Blue, Green, Purple, Red or Brown | 


| trated. The two-tone beautifully fin- || 


— — —-CLIP COUPON - FILL IN AND MAIL- — —— 


JASON WEILER & SONS) 
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Bellflowers for Borders 


By ANDERSON McCuLLy 


HE campanula family is not 
4 only large but it is luxuriant in 
§| the number of its members that 
[3 | make charming and delightful 
zens i} plants in the garden, showy, 
graceful and companionable. With the 
exception of a few of the rarer alpines 
they are grown with extreme ease. The 
luster and clearness of their color tones is 
such that many of them would be desir- 
able for this quality alone, even though 
they lacked the tall grace of the border 
varieties or the elfin charm of the wee 
alpines. 

Though they are chiefly known for 
their blues, purples, lavenders and whites, 
I do not believe I have ever seen a clearer 
and more brilliant pink in any garden 
flower.’ This ranges from rose to faintest 
shell in various varieties of the cup-and- 
saucer forms. There are a very few among 
the family with yellow flowers. 

Naturally with so large a family, there 
are members for many purposes. There is 
a salad vegetable among them, and the 
alpine members are the glory of the sum- 
mer rock garden. Even among the border 
campanulas there are some that are better 
placed in the wild planting. For garden 
purposes they are usually classified as al- 
pine, medium and tall varieties. The last 
make good members toward the back of a 
narrow border, or they may be used for 
the middle planting in a wide one. Inter- 
mediate ones may come forward of these 
and there are several varieties among the 
alpine forms that make very good border 
edgings, though all are not adapted to this 
purpose. 

Those forms known as Canterbury bells 
make an effective backing for gladiolus, 
and they are frequently planted to some- 
what precede phlox in the border. Stocks 
group well before them. Sometimes snap- 
dragons, columbines or Veronica sub- 
sessilis are used in this way. Foxgloves may 
back them for earlier effects, and later 
ones are procured with zinnias, marigolds 
and Japanese anemones. A background of 
rambler roses is also effective, or green 
hedge or shrubbery planting. They even 
look well against a wall, or they may be 
used alone in beds. One of the loveliest 
gardens I ever saw was a formal garden 
inclosed in rose-hung latticed walls. The 
perennial border that followed these con- 
tained many flowers, but all the central 
beds so usually given over to roses in such 
a garden were massed with magnificently 
grown campanulas of the cup-and-saucer 
varieties—mostly in shades of pink, but 
with accent blues and whites. It was a 
large garden, and several edgings were 
used. I remember the viola Jersey Gem 
and the long-spurred columbines. 


Plant in Half-Shade 


ELLFLOWERS are also valuable in 

the cutting garden, as their bloom 
holds over a goodly period in the house 
and masses well for decoration. Their 
lighter pinks harmonize with many of the 
delphiniums and make good basket ar- 
rangements so used. 

Mid-June to mid-July is the height of 
the blooming season for the border cam- 
panulas, though they begin in late May 
and usually continue at their best well 
through July, some holding over until fall. 
Their bloom seems to hold longer if they 
are planted in a half-shady place. There 
is a little difference in opinion as to whether 
half-shade or sun is best for these. In the 
cool and sometimes cloudy summers where 
I garden, full sun seems necessary to bring 
the brightest development of their color 
tones. Where there is no dearth of sum- 
mer sun, border varieties prefer half- 
shade. They may be used in more shady 
places, but I am speaking of them under 
their fullest possibilities. 





Though most bellflowers flourish under 
ordinary conditions, they appreciate a 
rich loam with considerable leaf mold and 
a dressing of manure. The majority are 
European natives, though there are a few 
from Northern Asia and America, particu- 
larly the West. All have more or less 
bell-shaped flowers, and nearly all species 
are some shade of blue or white. Chiefly 
they are hardy herbaceous perennials, 
though there are some annuals, as well as 
biennials. Some of the perennials do bet- 
ter treated as biennials. They are rather 
generally hardy, but north of New York 
will need a two or three inch covering of 
leaves. For some distance south of here a 
lighter covering of straw, leaves or ever- 
green boughs is advisable. 

Most of them are easily raised from 
seed, though some of the alpine varieties 
are slow germinating. They may also be 
propagated from cuttings or by division. 
Many seedlings if started early under 
glass may be had in bloom the same year, 
though will be better by the following. 
For this purpose use shallow seed pans or 
boxes, cover very thinly and place near 
the light, though shade through the mid- 
dle of the day until started. Sixty degrees 
is about the right temperature. These 
should not have too much water, and 
they will resent that so-called sticky at- 
mosphere. Prick them off into flats when 
possible, and harden off for setting out into 
their permanent places in May. 


Varieties to Use 


EEDS may also be sown in the open in 

late spring, even into early summer. 
These will be better with some shade. By 
the middle of July the spring-sown ones 
may be set in their permanent places, or 
shifted temporarily to receive their final 
move by the first week or so in October. 
When placed for the summer only, space 
them about eight inches in rows one foot 
apart. Seedlings should have a thorough 
late-afternoon watering whenever the 
weather is dry. 

Listed campanulas run into the hun- 
dreds, but for our garden borders we may 
find a wide range of form, usefulness and 
succession of bloom in perhaps a dozen 
varieties. Of the border campanulas, my 
personal preference is for massing the cup- 
and-saucer bellflowers—C. medium caly- 
canthema—in their amazingly large some- 
what doubled new forms with rather 
crinkly petals. There are those who hold 
my taste as clumsy and take a greater 
delight in the straight-type Canterbury 
bells—C. medium. 

Perennial peach-leaf bellflowers— C. 
persicifolia—are good for middle border 
plantings. Try the spurred bellflower— 
C. alliariaefolia—but watch it against 
self-seeding. Likewise, the milky bell- 
flower—C. lactiflora—which does well 
among shrubbery. 

Plant the great bellflower—C. latifolia—. 
in a cool, moist situation in the wild 
border, also the Coventry bells. The 
chimney bellflower—C. pyramidalis — 
grows six feet high and should be re- 
planted each year. 

These do not exhaust the border possi- 
bilities of the taller varieties, but by the 
time only a part of these have been ob- 
tained the garden maker will surely have 
found a place where the lower-growing 
edgings will come in handily. Campanula 
glomerata does well in any ordinary place 
or soil and runs from one to two feet in 
height. It carries its flower bells in dense 
terminal heads on stiff stems. They range 
from purple to white. 

The low-growing Carpathian bellflower 
is fine for edging, and runs from violet to 
white. If annuals are desired, try Cam- 
panula macrostyla, which grows twelve 
inches high. 








The Doll With a Soul 


HIS happy, smiling, dimpled baby radi- 

ates sunshine. It has an anbreakable 
bottle. Utters an adorable baby cry. It has 
rosy cheeks, a rosebud mouth and movable 
eyes that go to sleep. Dressed in fine or- 
gandie baby clothes trimmed with lace and 
ribbons, with “‘undies” to match and baby 
moccasins. Head and arms unbreakable 
composition. Durably constructed for long 
service. Priced from $2.50 up. HAPPY 
TOT hasa whole family of grown-up sisters— 
lovable PETITE MAMMA DOLLS in all 
sizes, individually dressed, yet priced no 
higher than ordinary dolls. The PETITE 
trade mark is your guarantee of satisfaction. 
Insist on a genuine HAPPY TOT baby or 
PETITE DOLL. You can identify it by the 
tag. If you are unable to get it from your 
dealer WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG “J”. 


American Character Doll Co., Inc. 





20 East 17th Street, New York 
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Run-over Heels 


spoil a smart appearance 


i Iper smartest, most expensive footwear 
cannot hide or lessen the slovenly 
appearance caused by crooked heels. As 
you notice this in others, so it is no- 
ticed in you. It also makes your ankles 
wobble, weaken and thicken, and spoils 
the grace of your walk. 

Correct this fault by wearing Dr.Scholl’s 
scientific Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They 
equalize your weight, remove all strain, 
and make walking a pleasure. You save 
heel repairs and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Easily attached in any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoe, 
dept. and drug stores—35 cents per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 


e e For BOYS and 
Exceptional Xmas Gifts Giris with 
Full Names Engraved in 22-k gold as illustrated. 
“FREE” Pencil Sharpener and 6” Ruler with each case. 










No.1 Leather Case with Coin Pocket; 4 pencils (asst. colors) . 
1 Penholder, Eraser and Point Protector. Price, 90 cents 


MARJORIE GORRIE 


No. 3 X Box, 3 Pencils, engraved in gold, 25 cents 
No. 6 aeoan Box. 6 Pencils, Saaraved in gold, 45 cents 
No. 12 Xmas Box, 12 Pencils, engraved in gold, 70 cents 
Send Money Order or Check. Postage Paid. 


ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., Walbrook 4, Baltimore, Md. 
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---and ifs So casy ! 


WHOLE new realm of Home Decoration Observe that the colors won’t smudge, rub off or 
has opened up. You do it all yourself. With fade. Then marvel that their cost is only a fraction 


ab ita A 


py A i a ie a2 


ls your own hands you create beauty—give color, of the expensive foreign papers they surpass. 

7 change, richness to your home. And all at so | 
' little cost. Give Christmas New Beauty This Year | 
ar 

ly . RY - ’ - F . e H 
4 Ask to see Pinco Pape ts in your favorite It § SO easy to do The ree Instruction Book makes it all clear 

“4 J : and simple. In just one reading you learn how to cover boxes, 

; store today. Note their beauty of design and lamp shades, portfolios, scrap baskets, toilet sets, flower pots. 


color — gorgeous oranges, blacks and reds, deli- How to panel walls, closets, furniture, drawers—why golds and 


. ‘ il h i o : 
cate pinks, lavendetrs and orchid s, regal gol ds _ Silvers are so much in vogue where to use color and where not 
n, How charming a gift can become with more beautiful wrappings. 


Y and silvers and platinums— colors and tints for Don’t wait! For yourself and your friends you can make such 


4 every season and purpose. fascinating things—really smart and new. The Pinco Gift Box 
r. . itself (10 exquisite sheets in a handsome box) is a most original 
Delight in their unusual quality and “‘feel’’. present. And, of course, Pinco Wrappings for all. See them today! 


CINCO PAPERS 


CAP ne tyr 8 on Sacha ite eam a 


eoateaciopenss eR: 
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vents Send for Beautiful Home Decorator’s Assortment 


If your dealer cannot yet supply you, send 50¢ for 
exquisite Home Decorator’s Assortment. Six beautiful 





PINCO PAPERS, Inc., Dept. A, 9th and Bailey Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 6.......... for which send me postpaid: 
eee Home Decorator’s Assortment w.Finco Gift Box 





>, 60€ full-size sheets, together with complete instruction 2 

i book. In Canada, 75¢. ge ee RP peat BIR ii a tat tLe ible 4 td ie Batt ot 
f A beautiful Pinco Gift Box at $1.00, containing 10 / Be 14 le ae, <a MMOMOOU straps dc vcnpsnsicip obashonesnnns © noshonbssshnnn NOAM ide thek llebita Ceska ob Gola hala Aaa 
oats selected sheets, will be acceptable to the most fastidious My dealer’s name and 






sents and appreciated far beyond its price. In Canada, $1.50. mane WSs 5 ahh lieeio i coaiah inns «nna ate Ladd AR, ar Baia 
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Extension 


save Miles of 


C1 An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Jusr when you are upstairs or in 
another part of the house, the 
telephone may ring. It is neces- 
sary to answer at once, for some- 
one may be calling you about 
a matter of social or business im- 
portance. Telephone extensions 
are the convenient means of bring- 
ing the telephone near you wher- 
ever you are. In the course of a 
year they save literally miles of 
wearying steps. 

Not only that. Extensions prop- 
erly located throughout your 
home avoid the embarrassment of 
making or answering telephone 
calls while others are present. An 
extension by the bedside is an in- 
stant aid and protection in all 
cases of emergency. 

It is important to remember tele- 
phone service in your building 

lans. In renting or buying a 
Reese, adequate telephone facili- 
ties with needed extensions are 
an essential of modern conve- 
nience. Ask the nearest Bell busi- 
ness office to consult with you as 
to the ideal equipment for your 
home. 

There’s a world of telephone 
comfort to be had for very little 
extra cost. Extension telephones, 
with all their protection and con- 
venience, cost only a few addi- 
tional cents a week. 





‘Telephones 
weatying Steps 




















“T’ve found it, 
Mother” 


How much more welcome that is to 
a busy mother than “I can’t find my 
galoshes.” .. . “‘“Mother, what did 
you do with my skates?”’ Give your 
children Eveready Flashlights and 
they will enjoy finding things for 
themselves. A flashlight puts light — 
briBht, safe light and lots of it— 
where a child can use it: The flash- 
light habit for children saves parents 
the endless hunt for misplaced 
clothes and lost playthings. And, 
most of all, it protects the child 
from the dangers of the dark—a 
bad bump or a nasty fall. 

Get Eveready Flashlights for your 
children. See that they’re always 
bright-burning, too, with the very 
best of batteries—Eveready Bat- 
teries. They’re as dependable as the 
night is long. Long-lasting too. 
Just jammed. full of usefulness. 
Always get genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries when you refill a flashlight, 
and be certain of LIGHT. 

















D. Q. Combination Cake Decoration and 
Candle Holders will add a touch of orig- 
inality to the birthday celebration 

With this frosting-like material, you can decorate a cake 
as artistically as the most expert baker or caterer. All you 
have to do is lay the N. D. Q. sections on the cake to form 
any desired design. Each section holds 3 candles. They 
come packed 8 sections and 24 candles in a box. On sale 
at department, stationery, candy, drug, grocery and gift 
stores. Smaller packages at five and ten cent stores. 


Comic Camera Free 
If your dealer does not carry N. D. Q. Cake Decora- 
tions, a set of 8 sections and 24 candles will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 35c—coin or stamps. For a short 
time only, we will include, absolutely free, one 25c N. D. Q. 
Comic Camera with 2 Rolls of Films. This Camera is a 
great fun producer. Just the thing to start off the 
birthday party right. 
N. D. Q. Specialty Corporatio 
2568-2572 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y 
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The Management of Money 


(Continued from Page 33) 


the bonds were bought, and in 1920 would 
have been much lower than that. The 
buyer of the stock has had the lowering 
buying power of the dollar much more 
than compensated by the increase in the 
value of his principal. 

Now if this result can come about 
through adherence to “‘sound and con- 
servative principles of investment,”’ is not 
the validity of those principles open to 
grave question? 

This may seem to be getting into rather 
deep water. It seems presumptuous to 
question staid and solid precedent and 
seemingly to disregard the regiments of 
horrible examples that anyone can call to 
the colors at a moment’s notice. It is dis- 
couraging to be informed that one cannot 
learn to manage money without having to 
take an excursion into the dismal science 
of economics. 

However, it is not more necessary to 
learn the lingo of economics than it is to 
learn the lingo of banking in order to exer- 
cise at least a measure of care over one’s 
money. It is really only necessary to de- 
cide in advance what one would like to 
have money do and then to compromise 
those desires with what money can ac- 
tually be made to do. For then one can, 
at least in a measure, direct one’s affairs 
and work intelligently with those who 
have investments for sale. 

No woman would let a sales clerk sell 
her an evening gown for street wear. The 
evening gown might offer a masterpiece at 
a bargain, but no matter what its merit 
the woman would know that it would not 
do for the street. It is quite the same with 
investments: One sort is good for one pur- 
pose but not at all suitable for another 
purpose. 


The Ills of Speculation 


O WOMAN goes shopping without 

some notion of what it is she wants to 
buy; otherwise she just amuses herself 
with harmless window shopping. But she 
will take an amount of money representing 
more than she has ever seen in her life toa 
good bank or broker and helplessly say 
that she wants it invested without having 
given a moment’s thought as to why she 
wants it invested. She ducks the whole 
question by saying that she does not 
understand such affairs. 

The plain duty of the banker, assuming 
him to be wholly reputable, is to put that 
woman’s money into low-interest-bearing 
bonds which are certain always to pay 
their interest. It is easily possible for any 
fiduciary concern—in effect, if not ac- 
tually—to guarantee a certain dollar in- 
come from the deposit of a certain number 
of dollars. A life-insurance company will 
actually do this and in several forms. But 
no one can guarantee what those dollars 
will purchase. 

This is the point of fundamental diver- 
gence between those who invest to secure 
an income and those who provide the in- 
vestments to yield the income. The re- 
ceiver of an income is interested only in 
what the number of dollars will buy. The 
providers of the income are and can be in- 
terested only in keeping up the rate of 
dollar income. So long as they do that, 
both their moral and their legal responsi- 
bilities are discharged. 

Financial men are frankly afraid to ad- 
vise women. Their experience has been 
that a woman who earns more than she ex- 
pected develops a mania for speculation 
and in the end not only loses all that she 
has but also blames her losses on her ad- 
viser, although he may have had nothing 
at all to do with the securities on which 
the losses were had. 

For instance, a woman received one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars from 
her uncle. It had been invested by him in 
good mortgages and preferred and com- 
mon stocks, and her annual income was 


slightly over six per cent. As the mort- 
gages were paid off she felt that new in- 
vestments should fetch her at least six 
per cent; she shortly abandoned her 
uncle’s adviser and started buying se- 
curities from clever salesmen. None of 
them were fly-by-night people, and the 
stuff she bought was all respectable. But 
it gave a high return because it belonged 
in the class that had to be carefully 
watched and supervised—a fact she did 
not take into account. Some of her new 
bonds defaulted and some of the stock 
passed its dividends; and she held to a 
point where she could sell these only at a 
heavy loss. That estate has depreciated 
nearly a quarter in six years, and the 
woman is certain that she has been cheated. 


How Securities Differ 


a pr was not cheated; she simply bought 
the wrong sort of things in the light of 
the knowledge that she had. She should 
have known the elementary fact that cer- 
tain securities sell at a price that yields a 
return of seven or eight per cent only be- 
cause investors believe that the risk war- 
rants the higher return. Then she should 
have decided whether or not she wanted 
to take the risk—and also how much of 
her money she could afford to risk. Her 
error was not in buying these securities; 
it was in buying them under the impres- 
sion she was taking a normal business 
chance. 

The amount of knowledge that any 
woman—or any investor, for that mat- 
ter—can actually have as to the intrinsic 
worth of any security is limited. A little 
knowledge is worse than none. Knowing 
the market price of securities is not the 
same as knowing the company which 
issues them. 

Many states prohibit the sale of securi- 
ties that are fraudulent or obviously un- 
sound. But it is not to be assumed that a 
security which has been passed by a state 
commission is sound, for state officers have 
not the gift of prophecy. They can say 
only that the lists they pass do not violate 
any of their rules; their approval is nega- 
tive and not positive. 

The only available tests of safety are 
the length of time that the company be- 
hind the securities has been in business, 
its record of profits and the reputation of 
its management. 

The new corporation is not for the new 
investor. And for several reasons the new 
investor will be best served by a security 
which is listed on the New York Exchange. 
The rules of the exchange compel each 
listed corporate security to be supported 
by full financial statements, and these 
give at least a measure of bona fides to the 
investor. In addition, there is the feature 
of marketability. 

The actual technical knowledge re- 
quired by an investor is slight. It is 
enough at the beginning to know the types 
of securities and where they can be bought 
and where the best advice can be had both 
as to general policy and as to specific pur- 
chases. 

There are two general types of securi- 
ties—stocks and bonds. They are very 
different. 

One type is the bond secured by mort- 
gage. The bond is a simple promise to pay 
back an amount of money loaned, with a 
stated interest payable at stated times. 
The mortgage is the security for the loan. 
A coupon bond has coupons attached for 
each six months’ interest; these are cut 
off at the interest date and deposited in 
bank like a check. Coupon bonds are good 
in the hands of any innocent holder; they 
are the same as money and hence have to 
be carefully guarded. A bond may also 
be registered with the trustee in the name 
of the holder; in this case the interest 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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this great advantage ... 


to know and love sood music 


ie waking moment of a child’s life 
is filled with sensations and impressions 
which have an immediate influence on 
his character. The people, the sights and 
sounds with which he is surrounded, 
mould his mind. In a very large degree 
he is a product of his environment. 


Good books, good teachers, good music 
... these are the birthright of the grow- 
ing child. And for instruction and com- 
panionship there is nothing quite the 
equal of a Steinway piano. For there is 
no other piano, anywhere, with such pu- 
rity and beauty of tone to train the child- 
ish ear . . . such delicacy and lightness of 
touch for training childish fingers. 


The part which the Steinway has 
played in the musical education of the 
world is almost beyond conception. For 
three-quarters of a century—from Liszt to 
Rachmaninoff—virtually every great mu- 
sician has used it. And it would be impos- 
sible to number the students and music- 
lovers who have found in it a constant 
source of help and inspiration. 








STEINWA 





AN INTERPRETATION OF RACHMANINOFF’S RUSSIAN MASS, painted for the 
STEINWAY COLLECTION by ROCKWELL KENT 


The unique place held by the Steinway 
in the world of music has been won 
through merit and consistent effort. Four 
generations of the Steinway family have 
devoted their lives to the making of the 
best possible piano, and that 
purpose has never for an instant 
been relaxed. The Steinway is 
still made under their personal 
supervision. 

Yet the Steinway is not only 
easy to obtain, but once bought, 
it proves itself the most eco- 
nomical of pianos. A 10% first 
payment places the instrument 
in your home at once, and the 
balance will be distributed over 
two years. ... And the astonish- 
ing length of life exhibited by 


The Steinway Ebonized Baby Grand, in a 
Directoire interior, by Allen Saalburg 


the Steinway—extending for 30, 40 and 
even 50 years or more—brings its cost- 
per-year to a level unequaled by any 
other piano. 

For its lovely, graceful presence . . . 
for the beauty of its music... for its 
influence for good upon your children . . . 
you owe your family and yourself the 
advantages of a Steinway. It is an invest- 
ment that you will never cease to enjoy. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a 10% cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial 


exchange. 
and up—plus 


Prices: $875 = 2: 
10% down incre ons 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 
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It Seemed So Strange 


to Hear Her Play 


We Knew She Had Never Taken a 
Lesson from a Teacher! 


E always thought of her as a 

socia! wallflower. Certainly she 

had never been popular. That 
night of the party when she said, ‘‘ Well, 
folks, I’ll entertain you with some selec- 
tions from Grieg’’—we thought she 
was joking. 

Everyone laughed. 
her. But suddenly 
hushed ... 

She played Anitra’s Dance—played it 
with such soul fire that everyone swayed 
forward, tense, listening. When the last glori- 
ous chord vanished, we were astonished—and 
contrite. We surged forward to congratulate 
her. An onlooker no longer—she was popular! 


She Told Me About It Later 


We were life-long friends, and I felt I could 
ask her about it. “‘You played superbly!” I 
said. ‘‘And I know you never had a teacher. 
Come—what’s the secret?” 

‘*Well,”’ she laughed. ‘‘I just got tired of 
being left out of things. I couldn’t afford an 
expensive teacher and I didn’t have the time for 
a lot of practice—so I decided to take the famous 
U.S. School of Music course in my spare time. 

**Yes—and it’s been 
such fun! Why, it’s as 
easy as A-B-C. -I be- 
gan playing almost 


I was sorry for 
the room was 











Pick Your Instrument 
Guitar 
Hawaiian Guitar 


Or 

Vii Drums and Tra from the start, and 
Piccolo Mand ri fr sic. Now 
Clarinet Sight 8 ght — cee oe 
Flute Ukulele I can play any piece 
Hatp Trombone | classical or jazz.”’ 

Celle pesiiis Cornet ‘*Vou’re wonder- 
Voice and Speech Culture ful!’’ I breathed. 
Automatic Finger Control “Think of playing like 


Piano Accordion that, and learning all 


by yourself.’’ 

“I’m not wonder- 
ful,’’ she replied. 
“Anyone could do it. 
A child can under- 
stand those simplified 
lessons. First, you are 


¢ 0 
(Plectrum, 5-String or 
Tenor) 

* * * * 
Also for advanced pianists a 
special course including 24 
famous ¢classics—a distinc- 
tive addition to any pianist’s 
repertoire. 



















** She 
played 

Anitra's 
Dance and 
we seemed 
to see gy psies 
swaying and 
chanting around 
the camp fire.” 


told how a thing is done, then a picture shows 
you how, then you do it yourself and hear it. 
It’s like playing a game!”’ 


Booklet and Demonstration Lesson Sent FREE 


You, too, can quickly teach yourself to be an accom- 
plished musician right at home. This wonderful 
method has already shown half a million people how to 
play their favorite instrument by note. To prove that 
you can do the same, let us send you our booklet and 
valuable Demonstration Lesson—both FREE. 

Forget the old-fashioned idea that you need “‘talent.” 
Read the list of instruments to the left, decide which 
you want to play, and the U. S. School of Music will do 
the rest. At the average cost of only a few pennies a 
day to you! 

Mail coupon today! Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 34311 
Brunswick Building, New York City. 
SSSCCSRSRSSCHERSKE REESE SSSSERESESEEESeeeeeeeeeeaeeeees 
U. S. School of Music, 

34311 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘ Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the following course. 


PUNO ig bd Bah ialec ks Kise BOM E08d Odie ded ec cladicea 


City 





Children’s, 


Style Book Free 


EVERYTHING to outfit infants 


and children (up to 10 years). Toys 
and furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


onefryant ssn New York 











Clear Your Skin a” ’ 


Blackheads, blemishes, cloudy * — 
complexion — often they are not 

so very hard to relieve. Many 
women after using countless rem- 
edies without results, have found 

in Resinol Soap the solution of com- 
plexion problems. Try it yourself. ~ 


Resinol 





Miva Dental Floss 


To prove its superior quality, 
we will mail 12-yard spool in 
Sanitary container and “‘ Teeth 
Care’”’ Leaflet postpaid for only 
10c U.S. silver or stamps. Anti- 
septic—Sterilized. Processed 
with genuine Beeswax—not 
Paraffin. 20% stronger. Excel- 
lent for safe stringing of beads. 


z POST PAID 
fF (29) 
Collingbourne Silk Mills, Dept. 2229-A, Elgin, Illinois 





How to make 

Stylish 
is 

Clothes 


You can now learn easily and 
quickly, right in your own 
home, by a wonderfully simple 
method, how to plan 
and make smart, styl- 
ish clothes and save 
















ee 
"The Safe Deposit 
Box for Hosiery” 





half on everything. 
he Woman's 
Institute will 
teach you how 
to put so much 
style into every 
garment that / 
nothing will ever @ 
appear “ home- 
made.” 


Write for 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Mail the cow today 
for the handsome 32- 














the Woman's Institute 

can help you to have 

smarter clo’ and hats 

for just the cost of ma- 

terials and earn $20 to 
a week. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-L, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of “‘Making Beautiful Clothes’ and tell me how I 
can learn the subject which I have marked— 
0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking [j Cooking 











\ Practical 


OWENS HOSIERY * 
SECTION-ET 


delivered to you, all charges prepaid . . 


You'll be delighted with this new receptacle, now 
so popular among ommesthy groomed women. Solidly 
constructed with individual compartments for 12 
pairs hosiery. Covered with beautiful, high-grade, 
colored art paper. Fits into any dresser drawer. 
Popular for bridge favors and prizes. Ideal as gifts. 
Specify your choice of following artistic patterns: 
delf blue, rose, apple green, French grey, lavender, 
yellow, or bi and white. $ each. Send check or 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address: 


OWENS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1100 ADAMS ST. Dept. “S" | HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Makers of high-grade boxes for 27 years. 
Write for complete catalogue of other Owens 
Section-et boxes for make-up, shoes, umbrellas, etc. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 
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coupons are detached and interest checks 
sent. 

A bond promises to pay its interest as 
due and the principal after a term of years. 
In some bonds the company reserves the 
right to pay off before maturity at a pre- 
mium above the face of the bond, while 
others are callable in certain proportions 
by lot each year or in a certain order. 

Many factors enter into the price of 
bonds—the going rate of interest which 
money commands, the security of the 
bond and the price and terms upon which 
it will be redeemed. The return on a bond 
is known as its yield; this is not the same 
as the interest rate on the face of the bond 
but is a rate calculated on the sales price 
of the bond and the date and price of re- 
demption—presuming that the holder 
keeps it until redemption. 

The second class of securities is cor- 
porate stock. A bond is a promise to pay 
a sum of money with interest, but a share 
of stock roughly represents a partnership 
interest in the property and profits of the 
corporation. The interest on bonds is a 
lien prior to most debts, but stock comes 
after all debts. Buying a share of stock is 
putting one’s money into business, while 
buying a bond is lending money for an- 
other to use in business. 

Preferred stock does not carry the right 
to vote—which is not important—but in- 
stead comes ahead of common stock in 
any wind-up of the company’s affairs and 
also has a fixed dividend rate, which must 
be paid before the company can pay a 
dividend on common stock. 

It is only in late years that common 
stock has been regarded as a conservative 
investment, but now the stock of some of 
the soundest companies, purely as se- 
curity, is as safe as any bond. 

The price of a stock is what a buyer will 
offer for it; stocks which do not pay divi- 
dends are sometimes fairly high in price, 
but these stocks are speculative in that 
the buyers think that in time large divi- 
dends will be paid. Otherwise a good stock 
sells at a price to return around the cur- 
rent value of money. 


‘Dollar Buying Power 


N ADDITION to cash dividends, pros- 

perous companies pay stock dividends, 
in which stock takes the place of cash, and 
stockholders are also given the first right 
to subscribe for new issues—which is often 
a valuable privilege. 

Many of the first-class stocks and bonds 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which simply means that the se- 
curity is well enough known and estab- 
lished to be open to general trading. There 

_are plenty of good securities which are not 
listed, and an experienced investor will 
pay attention to marketability only to the 
extent that he wants to have his capital 
free to put into some other enterprise. 

It is a decided advantage to a new inves- 
tor to have an established market, for the 
daily quoted prices will give an indication 
of the reputation of a security; and al- 
though one may buy a security for more 
than it is worth or sell it for less than it is 
worth the price will at least be a general 
one—and that is a protection. 

When it comes to investing money the 
buying power of the dollar has to be 
considered. An investor in a bond is a 
creditor for a fixed sum payable in dollars. 
As the buying power of the dollar in- 
creases, so does the buying value of the 
debt owing to the creditor. But when the 
buying power of the dollar decreases, then 
so in like measure does the buying value 
of the creditor’s debt decrease. In the first 
case prices go down while in the second 
case prices go up. 

Over a term of years the buying power 
of the dollar has been constantly changing. 
Between 1814 and 1849 the purchasing 
power of the dollar increased by more than 
one hundred per cent. Therefore a bond- 
holder, receiving each year the same num- 
ber of dollars in interest, each year found 
himself possessed of a higher purchasing 






Othe Chef's flavoring 


ee ~ f 
for home cooking 


Kitchen 
Bouquet 





Makes tasty gravies 
from less-juicy cuts | 
of meat --‘extends” 
the meat flavor 





Everhot 


Electric cooker complet 
with utensils. Cooks fast or 
slow yet uses little current. 
Full description given in our 
Sree book. 












Electric “Waterless” Cooking 
from any light socket 


No stove or range needed. Just attach to a /ight 
socket. Cook meat, vegetables in their own juices, 
without water. Everhot controlled electric covking 
saves the vitamins and flavors. 
Cooks thoroughly without  burn- 
ing. Patented Everhot burner 
applies heat from sides. 

Cook good hot breakfast cereals all 
night long. Enjoy a roast that’s tender 
and brown. Win the family’s praise with 
new baked dishes, Let your meals cook for 
hours without even a thought from you. 
Send post card for free book that tells how. 

A whole Sunday dinner, meat, pota- 
toes, another vegetable and a pudding 
cooks while you are at church. Everhot is 





New Recipes, I’eanut 
Bread, Glazed Sweet 


Pote as. Tasty 
sold by most dealers. If not handled near ererees. ; e 10k 
you write for prices. you'll read and save. 

The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. — Send your name and 


1538 Bancroft Street Toledo, Ohio address for free copy. 








\ === > 
DHAN MUKERJI’S 
GAY-NECK won the Newbery medal as 
the best child's book published in 1927 
Muhkerji’s new book 
GHOND, THE HUNTER 


is certain to be one of the popular 
Christmas books of this year. Price $2.50 


Ask cw local librarians what they think 
of Mukerji as a writer of Children's 


Other children’s books by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
$2.00 GAY-NECK 
KARI, THE ELEPHANT 
HARI, THE JUNGLE LAD 
JUNGLE BEASTS AND MEN 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
286—302 Fourth Ave. N. Y.C. 
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MODERN 
LAMP 


SHADE 
Make them for Gifts 


In one delightful afternoon, 
at surprisingly little cost, 


‘ 


you can make this modern 
jamp shade. You will find it 
so easy and such fun to do 


that you will want several in various designs for your 
home. Make them, too, for gifts. They are so smart 
and new they will delight your friends. All you need 
is the paper parchment form, some Dennison Crepe 
and sealing wax, with a tassel for the finishing touch. 


Send for Instruction Packet 


Dennison has prepared a packet containing complete 
instructions for making shades of this type and dozens 
of others for table, bridge or floor lamps. Also many 
other kinds of parchment shades and screens. All are 
illustrated, some in color. You can get the packet and 
all needed materials at your local stationery, depart- 
ment store or drug store where Dennison goods are 
sold. Or simply send 10 cents for Lamp Shade Packet. 


° 
--Dewnisowevaht--- 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 1-Y 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Lamp Shade Packet. 
I enclose 10 cents. 


Name 


City paves sais HORSE: 
Why not let us send you at the same time some of the 
other famous Dennison books? Check those you want 
and enclose 10c for each. 

Crepe Paper Flowers Sealing Wax Craft | 
Crepe Paper Costumes Weaving with Rope | 

| 

| 





Table Decorations Party Magazine (20c) 
Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making ($2) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Street (or R. F. D.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Puts New Life 
Into Your Feet 


If you can’t indulge in long walks, stand for 
hours, or enjoy an afternoon of golf or an 
evening of dancing without being punished 
by your feet, you are suffering a needless 
handicap. 


To rid yourself quickly of all distress, mas- 
sage your feet with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. It 
will re-invigorate them and give you real foot 
comfort instantly. 


_ Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm is soothing, cool- 
ing, healing. It stimulates the skin, opens the 
pores, removes impurities, tones ne the mus- 
cles. Stops burning sensations, quickly relieves 
all aches and pains, quiets corns, callouses and 
bunions —and dispels foot odors. At all drug, 
shoe and dept. stores —35c and 75c jars. 


Dr Scholl's 


Foot Balm 
> BECOME A NURSE 


i *HIS school will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatistied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18, 


it : ee 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
1 Fourth Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
(Member National Home Study Council) 


INTELLIGENT WOMEN 


How important to spend your leisure 
profitably! In reading? Yes— but not in 
reading trash. Read good books, the 
best books on your favorite subject. 
Such are the 359 listed in ‘‘My Books,” 
anew Reading Guide for cultivating the 
mind. Will help you in your Literary 
Society or Club work. REE 
Write for copy today— 
. Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates 
N.Y. Publishing Co., Dept. 28L,25 Dominick St., NewYork 



























power and was actually getting one hun- 
dred per cent more on his money at the 
end of the period than at the beginning. 
Then the purchasing power of the dollar 
began to decline, and by 1865 it had lost 


half the buying power it had in 1849. Then - 


itstarted upagain; by 1896 the purchasing 
power had more than doubled. 

But between 1896 and 1920 the dollar 
began to shrink; and in May, 1920— 
which was the low point—a dollar would 
buy only twenty-eight per cent as much as 
in 1896. 

The price of bonds does in a general way 
reflect these shifts of purchasing power. 
About 1905 very high-grade railroad bonds 
yielded 3.75%; in 1914 they were yield- 
ing 4.55%; in 1920 about 5.75%; and to- 
day around 4.30%. 

A share of common stock represents an 
interest in a business. The profits of busi- 
ness are earned in dollars of current pur- 
chasing power, and the dividends declared 
on stock are in the same kind of dollars. 
During the boom period, when prices were 
high, due to inflation, the profits on cor- 
porations were likewise high in dollars. 

During this period those who derived 
their income from bonds were hard hit be- 
cause their dollars bought little, but the 
holders of common stock rode on the crest 
of the wave, for they got enough extra dol- 
lars to more than make up for the decline 
in purchasing power. 

Therefore the best scheme of invest- 
ments will contemplate buying both good 
bonds and common stock, so that the in- 
come of the investor will be protected 
whichever way the pendulum swings. The 
proportion of bonds and stocks will be de- 
termined largely by the decision as to the 
purpose of the investing. Thrift is not a 
virtue; it is a means to an end. Saving 
for the sake of saving is merely the recrea- 
tion of the miser. 


Splitting Your Funds 


HERE are several reasons behind in- 

vesting, but most investing falls into 
two broad classes: The first is the invest- 
ing from time to time out of earnings, so 
that in the course of the years there will be 
a source of income in addition to earnings. 
The second class comprises the investing 
of a sum of money, large or small, which 
comes to one through life insurance, gift 
or inheritance, and on which one must de- 
pend in whole or in part for a living. 

In the first class the investing, since it 
looks to the future, might well be placed 
in those securities which have a future— 
that is, in the common stocks of the coun- 
try—buying only an occasional bond, in 
order to have something on which to raise 
money in an emergency. 

In the second class of investing, which 
puts the preservation of income above all 
else, the ideal arrangement would be to 
split the fund between bonds and common 
stock, with such variations as circum- 
stances may seem to require. 

Honest and impartial advice may be 
had from bank officers and from the high- 
class investment bankers. A prudent per- 
son does not accept the diagnosis of one 
doctor as conclusive; and the same rule 
applies to the selection of investments. 

The investment houses that specialize in 
a single type of security are to be avoided, 
for it is not good business for an investor 
to be entirely in the securities of railroads, 
public utilities, motor companies, chain 
stores or any other division. 

It isnot advisable for a fund of, say, fifty 
thousand dollars to have more than a thou- 
sand dollars in any single corporation. 

A most excellent plan to follow with 
any sum of money coming into one’s hands 
is to put it at once into short-term Treas- 
ury obligations. These as a rule yield only 
three per cent or so; but having a safe in- 
vestment gives the opportunity to reflect 
and to move slowly. : 

It may, after full considetation, seem 
advisable not to attempt any investment, 
but to hand the fund over as a voluntary 
trust to some good trust company to ad- 
minister. That in many cases is the best 
way out. 
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§ EE SANTA 
COMES AGAIN 


On Christmas morning—everyone is think- 
ing of Santa Claus and of the gifts he 
brings. But during the long months until 
he comes again, only a few will be re- 
peatedly reminded of the pleasure of his 
visits—the favored few who have received 
gifts that renew regularly, year long, the 
joys of Christmas. Such a gift is the 
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Zach new issue of the Journal is bright and refresh- 
ing. New and tasteful are its pages of garden news: 
new and startling its ideas in home building. [ts new- 
est fashions come direct from Paris, even by radio 
and cable; its fiction is vigorous and stimulating. 


And the Journal brings, as no other magazine can, 
exclusive color photographs of fashions and flowers 
and gardens; of furniture and houses and interiors. 


The price of the Journal is so low—only $1 a 
year (Foreign $2.50) — that it can be added to other 
more expensive gifts. To each gift recipient we will 
send, entirely without charge, a strikingly beauti- 
ful gift announcement, bearing your name, to arrive 
in the Christmas mail. 


If you hand your order now—early—to one of 
our authorized representatives, or mail it with 
remittance to the address below, it will receive our 
best attention. Please give your own name and 
address as well as the names and addresses of the 
friends you select. 


Two Other Choice Gifis 


For Those Who Love The Country 


The Country 


For Any Man 


The Saturday 














Evening Post Gentleman 
Weekly—52 issues-$2 | Monthly—3 years for $1 
; (Canada $3) (Foreign $2.50) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
767 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THIS FAMOUS 
TOOTHBRUSH 


Ls 


To give your teeth new whiteness— 
through better cleansing. That's the 
news in this announcement of Dr. 
West’s new Toothbrush. 


No extra effort or care is required 
of you. The extra results come from 
the correct size and shape of this 
famous brush—plus the premium- 
cost materials now used in it. 


Get one. Use it twice daily. Brush 
always away from gums, towards 
cutting edges of teeth. That’s all. 
But your teeth will quickly show the 
results you desire. 

For now, in addition to correct 
design which dentists long ago ap- 
proved, Dr.WEst’s brush gives you: 
(1) costliest 





bristles (used in 














NEW 


this brush only); (2) new accuracy in 
spacing, grouping, and trimming of 
bristles — for still more thorough 
cleansing of all crevices; (3) handles 
that are rigid, unbreakable, for easier 
use; (4) amazingly thorough cleans- 
ing and polishing action, resulting 
from these combined advantages. 


Today all druggists have Dr. 
West’s new Toothbrushes: adult’s 
size, 50c; youth’s, 35c; child’s, 25c; 
special gum massage, 75c. (No more 
than you’d pay for ordinary brushes.) 
There are six beautiful new colors. 

Each brush is sterilized, specially 

sealed, and fully guaranteed. 
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Did the toothbrush you used 
this morning look like these? 
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People have to judge by what 
they see. And theyseeourteeth 
every time our lips part. Each 
smile is a test. When it is so 
easy to have teeth beautifully 
clean and white, isn’t it just 
common-sense to give our 
teeth the best possible care— 
the care that brings real, visi- 
ble results? Correct brushing, 
with the right brush, will do 
it— quickly 


















Fits every size and shape 
of dental arch, of course. 
See how it cleans behind 
teeth far back, inside aswell 
as outside; and how it 
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sweeps clean all crevices 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee ogeines the possibility 
of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this in 
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OPEN THE HOUSE 
TO SUNSHINE AND 
DAYLIGHT WITH MORE 
AND LARGER WINDOWS 


AKE yours a “Sunshine Home.” 

Bring indoors the bright light 

of health through more and larger 

windows. Open the house to health 

and contentment! You need all the 
sunshine you can get. 


Nothing adds to the architectural 
attractiveness of a house like many 
friendly windows. Adding a sun par- 
lor or enclosing the porch in glass is 
like adding another room. It can be 
done inexpensively, since window 
glass costs less than any other ma- 
terial used for building walls. 


















Write your name and 
address on the margin 
below and mail to us 


for a copy of ‘““‘The Sunny Side of the House.”’ 


CLEAR- VISION 
WINDOW GLASS 


(awe 


Send for This Free Book 
“The Sunny Side of the House” is 


a wonderful book for the home own- 
er and the home builder. It shows 
what amazing improvements can be 
made simply by the addition of a 
sun room, a glass-enclosed porch, a 
bay window or a dormer. “The Sun- 
ny Side of the House” is really a 
valuable book, but you can obtain 
a copy free by sending in your name 
and address. 


*A-W-G” Window Glass has been 
the preference of architects, builders 
and dealers for more than a quarter 
of a century. Its high quality, bril- 
liant lustre, and freedom from de- 
fects make it the ideal glass for win- 
dows. Specify “A-W-G” Clear-Vision 
Window Glass. 


AMERICAN Winpow Gass COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Window 
Glass and maker of Quartz-LitE, the 
Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 


Dept. E, 504 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Perfect Alibi 
FR iene We aged three, had spent a restless 


Dinner for Two (Dollars) 


S N2: DBAR, I wouldn’t hear of your taking me ‘ 
out to dinner just because it’s Rosa’s night 

out. You’re too tired. You just go in the living 

room and sit down with a nice book. I’ll do every. 

thing. I’d bea coward to try and dodge this little 

duty, just because I had that slight misfortune 

with our dinner last Friday night and the Friday 


night. When she appeared for breakfast, hug- 
ging her dolly, the guest wanted to twit the 
child and said, ‘‘Was that your baby crying last 
night?”’ 
“‘No,”’ answered Rosemary, ‘‘my baby wasn’t 
borned till this morning.” 





Dot's a Pig Yoke 


se E ARE now,” announced the guide, “‘ passing 
through a rural hamlet.”’ 
“Oh!” exclaimed the sweet young thing. “I 
thought a hamlet was a little pig.” 


‘Recipe for Lovers’ Tiffs 
AKE a pinch of jealousy, add a dash of pique; 
Agitate and separate, ignore for a week. 
Let imagination boil; cool it by degrees; 
Then prepare an icy stare and freeze, freeze, freeze! 


Equal parts of wounded pride, sharp retorts and 
nicks, 

Stuff with hate into a date and mix, mix, mix! 

Pour in lots of tender tears when the mixing’s 





Alicy done; 
o Ae harvey ~ Smother hisses, serve with kisses. Isn’t tiffing fun? 
WELL, NURSE, WHY ISN T TODAY . r 
TOMORROW WHEN YOU SAID IT WOULD BE LAST NIGHT?” —C. WILEs HALLOCK. 
Just That Sort of Gar IF YOU have a good farm, priced right and want to trade 
it for city property bring it in and let’s see it. Pp 
OUNTRY WOMAN ON STREET CAR: Which end do L. R. JoNEs, Room 19, First National Bank. f, 
I get off at? —Eugene (Oregon) Register. . 
CONDUCTOR: Makes no difference, ma’am; both ends Messrs. McNary and i 
stop. Haugen might well see we : = BR 
eMiite.Oee! to a little farm relief for e ——— SS 
1¢-Uop: the men of Eugene. ‘x ————— . 
z ; HE ms ' & Nite Y ; ‘ * ; 
ON’T cry, Prince of Wales, don’t cry— ie ln ; WV 
Ab harperngal! ger be in preg by; “OH, CAPTAIN, I'VE HEARD THE RADIO AFFECTS a1 
Orse you will ride untemp ec ° y urdles, THE WEATHER. DO YOU THINK “he ee BRING ON 
A stud with blue blood that lazily curdles. A STORM IF I SEND ONE TEENSIE-WEENSIE h 
Equestrian bronze, you will gleam in the sun— MESSAGE OF SIX WORDS TO MY NIECE?” | 
The Prince and his hobby undoubtedly one! V 


—CyriL B. EGan. before that. And as for those biscuits at the Golden Pheas- 


ant, mine would have been much better if only they hadn’t C 
burned. Now you'll have the grandest surprise! I’m going to 
make it like mother used to make—my mother, not yours. 
You never had anything like it. I’ll call you... . te 


“Herbert. Come quick. Oh! Oh! Oh! I’m not crying. 
No, I’m not. I’m just mad. That Rosa! It’s all her fault, 
If she’d do her work instead of gadding about every Friday 
night with that ash man. No, don’t put iodine on it—a lit- 
tle mustard. I think it’s mustard. Oh! Oh! No, mustard 
must be wrong. 
Try baking soda. 
That’s better. 
Golden Pheasant? 
Chicken and waffle 
night there. Oh, 
I’d just love it. 
You dear! You 
would remember it 
was chicken and 
waffle night there. 
MOVIE STAR RETURNS FROM ABROAD: ‘‘ WHAT DO I’ll get my hat. 
YOU THINK OF MUSSOLINI’S VIEWS?” ‘“‘THEY’RE No, I don’t need 
AWFUL PRETTY, BUT PERSONALLY MYSELF I PRE- a hat. Come on!” 

FER AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY” — JOHN FORBES. 


_ Fer @at’s Sake 


OTHER noticed little Elsie giving a kitten a bath with 
soap and water. ‘“Elsie,”’ she exclaimed, “I don’t think 
the mother cat would like to have her kitten washed that 
way.” 
Elsie replied, “‘No? Then does she spose I’m going to lick 
her kitten like she does?”’ 





LITERARY MAN. Must have profound knowledge of 
the classics. Needed to write the ads for a new toothpaste. 
—Boston Transcript. 


How are the mighty fallen into decay. 
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“‘WE’RE QUITTIN’ TOMORROW ANYWAY, JOE, WHADDYA THE CHILDREN’S NURSERY DESIGNED SO THEY CAN HAVE ALL “OH, HERB! PLEASE GET ME A 
SAY TO PUTTIN’ A WEN ON HIS NOSE?” THE PLEASURE OF THE STREET, WITHOUT ITS DANGERS RED ONE FOR YOUR SIDE 
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T has long been the custom of 

the Parisienne to have her corset 
made to individual order. This is 
part of her distinction and charm, 
for she has never forced her figure 
into unnatural, artificial lines. 


The smartly gowned American 
woman now follows her example, 
and has a Spencer designed to meet 
her individual figure requirements. 
What this means in personal 
comfort and enchantment of indi- 
vidual charm must be experienced 
to be appreciated. 


Have a Spencer Designed 
Exclusively for You 


The first step in having a Spencer 


foundation garment. designed for 
you is to have a complete study 
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CThe Smartly (owned American 


follows the example of the Parisienne and 


has her corset individually designed 


made of your figure by the Spencer 
Corsetiere. No charge whatever is 
made for this service, nor will it 
obligate you to order a Spencer 
garment unless you care to do so. 


This study includes a careful 
analysis of the lines and propor- 
tions of the figure from the stand- 
point of beauty and grace. 


Especial attention is given to the 
condition of the important muscles 
of the back and abdomen, for it is 
the sagging of these muscles that 
ages the figure prematurely. The 
slim woman often suffers from re- 
laxed muscles and depleted energy 
which can be corrected only by 
wearing a Spencer designed to give 
the support she needs. 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 


Look in the telephone book under “Spencer Corsetiere” and ask the 
Spencer representative living nearest you to come to your home at a time 
convenient for you. Have her make a study of your figure from the stand- 
point of beauty and grace. If you have some special problem of figure 
control, write direct to Anne Spencer, using the coupon below. 


PENCEIK 


CORSETS, GIRDLES, BRASSIERES, BELTS, SURGICAL CORSETS 


© 1928, The Berger Bros. Co. 


Tues Bercer Brotuers Company, New Haven, Conn. 


+ 


Jold only 


through 
Spencer 


Corsetieres 























In Great Britain: Spencer Corsets, Lrp., BANBURY, Oxon, ENGLAND 


A lovely creation by Corbeau & Cie., of chiffon velvet with jeweled top, 


reveals the natural lines of the figure. 
. 


c-o The Berger Brothers Co. 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of your interesting illus- 
trated booklet, “’ The Way to Youthful Grace.” 


WRITE TO ANNE SPENCER TODAY 
Anne Spencer will give you personal advice 
free upon any problem you may have about 
the control or correction of your figure. 


eee 
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Do you want to make money? 


Check the square to the right, if you have a financial 
rs problem. Anne Spencer will tell you how you may make 





WE CREATE A DESIGN ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 


‘a $100 to $250a month. You will receive necessary training. 
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Speak up! 


LMOST every other person you meet today 

is grumbling about something connected 
with government, and almost every other man 
or woman you meet neglected to vote on last 
Presidential Election Day. 


Often you hear them say, ‘“‘What’s the use of 


voting P My vote won’t change the result.” 


Many 


‘of the men and women who should have cast 
their ballots in 1924 must have talked like that, 
for only 52 percent of them voted. 


America has faced many crises. She has made 


laws, amended laws, abolished laws. 


She has 


kept step with changing world conditions. But 
many old problems remain unsolved. New ones 
will arise. Your government will be as sound 
and wise as you and other Americans make it. 
You have great responsibility and great power. 
It is your duty to exercise that power. And the 
way to exercise it is through your vote. Do not 


neglect it. 


By failing to vote, you offer en- 
couragement to the political plun- 
derer and other unscrupulous 
persons who are eager to profit 
by the opportunity you give them. 


Only by voting can the majority 


of Americans holding like opin- 
ions dictate their wishes and save 


themselves from: the dan- 
ger of being governed by a 
minority holding opposite 
Opinions. 


Your next President will 
not be a despot or a dicta- 
tor. He will not make or 
unmake laws, but he has 








In 1920, 54,053,000 citizens of the 
United States were eligible to 
vote. Only 26,674,171 voted—ap- 
proximately 49 percent. In 1924, 
out of a total of 56,215,000 men 
and women who should have 
voted, only 29,091,417 did—about 
52 percent. 


Most good Americans are willing 
to abide by the will of the major- 
ity. The trouble is that many of 
us are not sure that the will of 
the majority is being expressed. 





Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


great power and influence and 
will go into office bound to use 
them to bring about the kind of 
government wanted by those who 
elected him. 


Once in four years you are called 
upon to vote for a President and 


thereby help to solve great 
problems. Let no private 
affairs prevent you from 
doing your duty to your 
country on Election Day. 


Be a good citizen. Go to the 
polls on November 6th and 
vote. 








When about one-half of the voters 
neglect their duty the country is 
governed not by a majority of 
the people — but merely by a 
majority of the minority. 


In 1928 America needs every pos- 
sible vote so that the will of the 
real majority may be known. No 
one else can speak for you on 
Election Day. Speak for yourself. 
Vote. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 

A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 

Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HomME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 
promptly to insure receipt of the December issue 
before it is “sold out.’”” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Publishers also of The Saturday Evening Post 
(weekly) 5c the copy, $2.00 the year—52 issues 
(U.S. A.), 10 the copy, $3.00 the year—52 issues 
(Canada), and The Country Gentleman (monthly) 
5c the copy, 3 years for $1.00 (U. S. and Canada). 
Foreign prices quoted on request. 





Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received. 





PHILADELPHIA: Independence Sq 
NEw York: 366 Madison Avenue 
CuicaGo: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
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“Nob Hill—the hill of 
palaces—must certainly be 
counted the best part of San 
Franctsco.”” 

—R. L. STEVENSON 
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the magnificent Mark Hopkins, 


CISCO’S 






ote, 


Sentinel of San Francisco’ s 

skylinel Thetop of the Mark 

Hopkins, situated on Nob 

Hill, is the highest point in 
the city. 


Chose CANNON TOWELS 




















































































































Tue traveler to San Francisco can never forget the 
bright bay and the sun-washed, radiant city on the 
hills. Cleanliness, freshness, the sparkle of hospitality 
seem all about him. Indeed, if he chooses the new 
Mark Hopkins as his hostelry, he may survey this 
glorious, colorful panorama from his own room, high 
above Nob Hill. 

The Mark Hopkins, newest of famous hotels in this 
famous city, has five hundred outside rooms—every 
one with a bath—every bath generously supplied with 
Cannon towels. What made the management of the 
Mark Hopkins decide to use Cannon towels? Why 
have the purchasing agents of most of the great hotels 
in America chosen them? The reasons are simple, the 
arguments sound. 

Cannon towels are handsome and luxurious. They 
are soft, heavy, fleecy-white, man-sized and amazingly 


absorbent! You like the looks of them and the feel of 


Cannon Flamin- 
go turkish bath 
towel. Borders 
come in pink, 
blue, gold, green, 
and lavender. 
Price about 
$1.50. 
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Cannon Light- 
house turkish 


gold, green, lav- 
ender. About 
$2.00. 


towel, pink, blue, - 


them. Cannon towels are a good investment. They 
are strong and sturdy, fitted to stand even the strenu- 
ous service and continuous laundering received in 
hotel use. You will be using them long after ordinary 
towels would have worn out. 

Ask to see Cannon towels in dry goods and department 
stores. Handle them and price them (25c to $3.50). 
Convince yourself that you are getting your money’s 
worth of quality. Modern designs, conventional borders, 
stripes and plain white towels. The colors—blue, green, 
pink, lavender, and gold—are guaranteed absolutely 
fast. Bath towels, bath mats, bath sheets, huck and 
turkish, face and hand towels, and wash cloths. Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


New! Cannon sheets in white and six pastel colors, guaranteed 
not to fade... Cannon Lavender Lawn, the finest sheet in the 
world; also Cannon Lineen and Cannon Fine Muslin sheets. 


Be sure to see them. 
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was the lifelong enemy of your gums. 

















‘“TIDINK TOOTH BRUSH” is quite as 
likely to bother a duchess as a dairy 
maid—to attack a social leader as sud- N 
denly as it does her cook. oy 
And perhaps with even greater reason. 
For soft, fibreless foods and creamysauces, 
which have broken down the resistance 
of our gums, are incessantly present at 
parties, teas and dinners—and in our own homes, too. 





How Ipana and massage build sturdy gums 


This food, devoid of roughage, stripped of fibre, 
has lulled our gums to sleep. They have become soft, 
tender. They easily bleed. “Pink tooth brush” ap- 
pears . . . stubborn gum troubles may follow. Gin- 
givitis, Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea, are not 
infrequent results. 

But there is one simple way to ward off such dire 


/ \ 
Soft, creamy food has damaged 

our gums. Avoid “pink tooth 

brush” with Ipana and massage - 


results, to keep the mouth healthy, the teeth white and 
gleaming, the gums in perfect health. 

Massage your gums with Ipana when you brush your 
teeth. It speeds a fresh supply of blood through the 
gum walls, revives the flagging circulation, brings 
fresh vigor to the dormant tissue. 

Dentists are enthusiastic about the good results. Ask 
your own. Verify the fact. Ask him, too, about Ipana. 

For thousands of the best dentists specify that the 
massage, as well as the brushing of the teeth, be effected 





Kindly send me a trial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-118, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


packing and mailing. RE Bae ae pt ae | 
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with this superb modern dentifrice. Its 
content of zitatol, a recognized antisep- 
tic and hemostatic, has a salutary and 
stimulating effect upon the gum walls, 
which is fully as important as the 
massage itself. 





We gladly offer a ten-day tube in the 
coupon, but we recommend your start- 
ing with the full-sized drug-store tube. For ten days 
are too short to permit a fair test of Ipana’s virtues 
to your teeth and to your gums. 


Ipana deserves a 30-day trial 


So go to your druggist today. Get a full-sized tube 
of Ipana—over 100 brushings, more than enough for 
a month. Use it as we have indicated. You will be 
amazed how clean your mouth will feel, how white 
will be your teeth . . . how healthy your gums. 
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How delectably it blends with other foods—that 
rich, distinctive flavor of Premium Bacon! How. 
many tempting combinations it suggests! Described - 
on this page is such a dish, one that will delight 
your family. In it pineapple and sweet potatoes 
combine to accent the savory goodness of Premium. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Bacon may be bought in either of 
two convenient ways. In the pound and 
half-pound carton, thinly sliced, free from 
rind, all ready to use. Or, in order to have 
a bountiful supply always on hand, in the 
whole piece, in the original parchment 
wrapper. The name Swift is on the side in 
dots down the length of the slab as shown 
at the right—a new protective branding. 








From the South Seas: 
this new combination of 
sweet potato, pineapple, bacon 


Parboil sweet potatoes (yams preferred) in 
salted water until tender. Peel, cut in 
halves and wrap each half with a slice of 
Premium Bacon. Place slices of pineapple 
in shallow baking dish, sprinkle with brown 
sugar. On each pineapple slice place half 
potato wrapped in bacon: Bake in moderate 
oven (375° F.) 45 minutes. 


Swift & Company 
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Tue stately grace of 
LEGACY tea and din- 
nerware charmingly 
belies its moderate 
price. Such as this set 
(teapot, sugar and 
cream) actually costs 


but $65. 


SALESROOMS: 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE EIGHTEEN FORTY-SEVEy 
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LVERWARE 





SAN 


Taxe the free, soaring lines of a skyscraper. Take the flash 


of a plane in flight. Take an emerald square-cut by Cartier 
and a gown by Paul Poiret. Take all their beautiful, modern- 


istic simplicity, their clean, lovely litheness . . . express it in ~ 


silver ... and you have—THE LEGACY. A new pattern, 
mintage of 1928, yet ageless in social and artistic correctness. 
Heir to 80 years of silver 


—— 


Eight LEGACY teaspoons, $5. Preces »F 8 
in knives (with stainless blades), fork: 

spoons, dessert spoons, sugar shell anc out- 
ter knife . . . 34 pieces in handsome gift 
box ... $43.75 (slightly higher in Can: !a). 
Gold plate too...magnificent PLATE! ?R. 
Write for tecacy booklet Y-28, Int: na 
tional Silver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, © on. 


ina tas berets 1O47 ROGERS BROS. 


umph of America’s oldest 
—and finest — silverplate. 
LEGACY is on view at all 
leading silverware counters. 


SILVERPLATE 


FRANCISCO + CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. 














